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1921 rewards hg 
Tribune Advertiser with 


$2,000,000 Baking Powder sales. 
Paint—Paper—Pianos gain over last year. 


URING 1919 and 1920 The Calumet Baking Powder Co. was one of the largest 
advertisers of grocery products in The ‘Chicago Tribune, having used more 
than 58,000 lines of space in that time. With the opening of the stiff competitive 
market of 1921, Calumet increased the volume of advertising in The Tribune and 
intensified sales effort. Every man in the nization was brim-full with 
the spirit of “1921 Will Reward FIGHTE. But the salesmen were not 
left to do the work alone. They were backed up more heavily than ever be- 
fore by the large volume of newspaper advertising. The results are to be found in 
the following figures, submitted by K. K. Bell, sales manager. 


Calumet Baking Powder Sales—Chicago Tribune Territory Only 


12 weeks, January $ to March 27, 1921, inclusive 
12 weeks, January 3 to March 26, 1920, inclusive 


$ 226,677.18 


° The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
aints found business slowing up 


as the old year died. Chi- 


P Mosinee Kraft wrapping 
aper paper had built a splendid 


cago Tribune advertising was used to take up 
the slack. Notwithstanding a 20% reduction 
in prices—sales in the City of Chicago for 
january, February and March totaled $136,108 
as compared with $101,782 in the correspond- 

ing period of 1920. And merchandising the 
advertising seeured 15 new “full line” dealers. 


e Lyon & Healy was 
ANOS founded in 1864 and began 
the liberal use of Chicago 
Tribune space the same year. Each year since 
The Tribune has been the backbone of Lyon 
& Healy advertising. From January 1, 1921, 
to date they have averaged two full pages a 
week, and as a result have achieved the largest 
retail piano business of any similar period in 
their history. 


reputation by advertising in 
The Chicago Tribune and other papers, but 
it was not immune from the cancellation epi- 
demic. At the end of 1920 the mill was running 
only a fourth of capacity. After a hot Chicago 
Tribune campaign in January and Februar 
the mill was running at full capacity with 
orders ahead until June. 


1 Maurice L. Roths- 
oO ing : child => the poe 

dvertiser of men’s 
clothing in The Chicago Tribune. He has had 
copy in every issue of The Daily Tribune since 
he opened his store 16 years ago. He has used 
more than 100,000 lines in The Tribune since 
January 1, 1921. His sales have increased 21% 
in money, compared with 1920, and far more 
than that in units of merchandise sole 


The Chicago Tribune is proud of having been an important factor in build- 
fighting manufacturers 


ing sales triumphs for these 


and merchants. 


Why the Chicago Territory is 
the world’ s most desirable market 


FIGHTING salesmanship plus Chi Tribune advertising could not 
have achieved the sale of $1 ‘900,000.60 worth of baking powder by the 
Calumet Chicago organization within three months—if it were not for the 
almost inconceivable purchasing power of the Chicago Territory—IIli- 
nois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


These five states have a combined population of more than 17,000,000— 
which is double that of the entire Dominion of Canada. They produce 

one-fifth of the crops and one-fift: sf the manufactures of the United 
States. They possess one-fifth of the national wealth, 


amo A the purchases of one family in five in this peerless market— 
ribune advertising is a sales builder which has made millions of 
dollars for those who knew how to use it. And it has more kick today 


than ever before. 











ye Chicags Gribune 


Circulation Exceeds 450,000 Daily, 800,000 Sunday 
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$100,000,000.00 Worth of Food 
$36,000,000.00 Worth of Wearing Apparel 
18,000,000 Pair of Stockings and 
3,000,000 Pair of Shoes 
THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE YEARLY PURCHASES 


OF THE READERS OF THE BOSTON 
EVENING AMERICAN 


The Boston Evening American selling at 3c 
per copy has over 290,000 circulation daily. 
This means a reading public of something like 
1,334,000 people. 


The figures quoted above give some idea of 
the purchasing power of this great number of 
readers. This is a tremendous market to appeal 
to with your advertising. 


The Boston Evening American is read in one 
out of every two homes in Metropolitan Boston. 
No paper with such an intensive circulation can 
fail to reach every class of reader. Investigation 
discloses that over 507% of the automobile owners 
in Metropolitan Boston read the American. Over 
66% of the members of the Boston Stock Ex- 


change read the Boston American. Over 68% 
of the high executives among the business men 
read the Boston American. The only quality 
circulation which has real and great value is that 
large circulation which includes the very best 
people in every grade of society from top to bot- 
tom. The Boston American is a cross section 
of Boston itself and Boston is the richest city per 
capita in America. 


The readers of the American are the best buy- 
ing group in New England, for they pay three 
cents for each paper when they could buy the 
other evening newspapers for one and two cents. 


Advertising in the Boston American produces 
tremendous results. 


Our Merchandise Service Department can 7 
absolutely solve the problems of this market 


WRITE FOR A FULL EXPLANATION OF JUST WHAT IT CAN DO FOR YOU 





CHICAGO: 504 Hearst Building 
NEW YORK: 1789 Broadway 





58 Sutter Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
80 Summer Street, BOSTON 
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ERIE NEWS PRINT 
= fora ace ¢ a Century 


IAS, cl News PrinT to the newspaper world 25 years 
eA A NW ago it set a new standard in news print. It gave omy 
a=) publishers a wood pulp paper of high and uniform tc p 
caniiie strength. Since then the use of ER1E NEWS PRINT at } 
has increased tremendously among publishers of small papers a am y 
as well as large. Er1z NEWS PRINT comes wound on iron 3 \ 
cores or fibre cores with metal tips—is white in color, not 
gray and muddy looking and is of even formation throughout. 
It comes from mills so situated as to give virtually every 
publisher the advantage of low freight rates. Our distributors 


carry supplies in standard sizes of both roll and sheet to 
facilitate shipment. 


We suggest that you buy newsprint on tonnage contract basis 
(it will save you money in the end)—but whether you buy 
this way, or in the open market, First CONSULT BUTLER. 


BUTLER PAPER CORPORATIONS 
New York - Chicaga + San Francisco 


DISTRIBUTORS OF BUTLER BRANDS—STANDARDIZED PAPER 


J. W? Butler Paper Company Chicago Mutual Paper Company Seattle 
Standard Paper Company Milwaukee Endicott Paper Company Portland 
Butler Paper Company Detroit Butler American Paper Company 

Central Michigan Paper Company Grand Rapids New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Mississippi Valley Paper Company St.Louis National Paper & Type Company New York 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Company Kansas City OVERSEAS 

Southwestern Paper Company National Paper & Type Company, Latin America — % 
Southwestern Paper Company Thomas W, Simmons & Co., Inc. ET TTTT2 y, 
Sierra Paper Company Los Angeles Hong Kong, Shanghai, China Pa 
Pacific Coast Paper Company San Francisco Honolulu, H. L _ 
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City 
Population 
1,823,779 


Separate 
Dwellings 
390,000 


Make Your Business Grow! 


Tell Philadelphians what you are 
selling, how much it costs, and 
where it can be bought. 


Now is the time to forge ahead; 
to reach out for added distribution. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


The third largest market in the United States 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 


centrating in the newspaper that “nearly every- 
body’? reads—The Bulletin. 


“In | Net paid daily average circulation for April: 
Philadeiphia 512,550 copies per day 


nearly ever Yooay 


- ' | aa No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
reaastne te ve fi 


: of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin. 
Bulletin 


The circulation of The Bulletin is larger than that of any other daily or Sunday 
newspaper published in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the United States 
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‘AL” LASKER OF MIDDLE WEST TO RULE U. S. ON SEA 


ead of Lord & Thomas Advertising Agency and Chicago Baseball Magnate Doesn’t Know a Fore- 
mast from a Funnel, He Admits, But Shipping Board Looks For Speedy Action 


M’HERE is great confusion among members of the 

pessimists’ club. Something has gone awry with 
heir standby. When all else failed them in the past, 
he Shipping Board afforded abundant occasion for 
alamity howling. In longevity it stood higher even 
an the War Risk Insurance Bureau. 

They always were able to predict with pessimistic 
onfidence that the administration of the American 
erchant marine justified their “viewing with alarm.” 
Now, here comes a breezy individual from Lake 
lichigan’s shore to challenge the dire prediction of 
very alarmist. He hardly knows a schooner from 
scow. He never meddled in government except in 
e making of government officers. He 

unfamiliar with all the bickering and 
uibbling which constitute the major 
istory of the Shipping Board. 

And his name is “Al” Lasker. 
Newspaper men know the name. Ad- 
ertisers know the man. America knows 
his successes. Washington greets him 
opefully.. The President, his adminis- 
ation, and his party look to him to 
erform a task about which they have 
ew misgivings. They are aware that 
asker has tackled a job second in mag- 
itude of problem and opportunity for 
ailure alone to that of the group of 
congressmen who must somehow or 
bther lower the tax bill of the nation. 
Lasker smiles when he meets you. He 
hever heard of you, doesn’t know what 
ou want, may have interrupted a busi- 
hess conversation to receive the intro- 
luction, yet he smiles. He makes you 
elieve he is glad to see you and that he 
eally wants to hear what you have to 
ay. In other words, he has that fac- 
nity, which as a trait and not a pose, 
akes all the difference in the world, 
yhen one comes to measure the success 
bf men. 

A lot of people think they know Las- 
er because they call him “Al.” They do 
fter a fashion. He is the type who would have a 
ickname like “Al” or “Jack” or “Jim,” no matter 
rhat sort of name his parents attached to him before 
e was old enough to protest, and no matter how 
ntimately you knew him. He is the sort that men 
efer to in terms of admiration and genuine friend- 
hip when he is not around to hear them 

They say: “Know Al Lasker, why, Lord, yes, he 
tc., etc.,” and presently some new attribute of great- 
ess is unfolded. 

Have you ever been to the Cubs’ park in Chicago? 
f you were lucky enough to have a seat in that tier 
f boxes in the lower stand almost directly behind 
he catcher or just a little way toward first base, 
you might find Lasker there. Unless something 
‘ery much the matter had happened, the other half 
f the Damon and Pythias entry—“Bill” Wrigley, 
who needs no introduction to the readers of news- 
papers—was close by. Together they played that 
all game every inch of the way and they were not 
ight inning rooters. They learned to look for the 
‘breaks” in business. They expected them on the 
iamond. They never believed the man who dealt 
he luck was taking an off-day until the umpires 
alled it a day. 

It seems like an insult to intelligence to dwell on 




























Having definitely decided to unfurl the Stars and Stri 
only natural that President Harding, a wspaper publisher himself, should turn to 


an advertising man to handle the job. 





By ROBERT BARRY 


Washington Correspondent of Eprtor & PuBLisHer. 


Lasker’s success in business. It shall not te done 
here. Our own papers will have told us all about 
that before this is printed. To dwell on Lord and 
Thomas would be an insult to the Eptror & Pus- 
LISHER’S friends in the business offices. So let it 
suffice for purposes of making the record complete 
to include mention of his business achievements. 
But he is just the same genial “Al” when you talk 
business as when you talk baseball, or politics, or 
the superiority of the Lakeshore Boulevard to River- 
side Drive. He does not find it necessary to don a 


ticn to the formal announcement at the White House 
that his name had been sent to the Senate. That 
official transaction ended all doubt and put one of 
the world’s most difficult executive tasks squarely 
up to him. 

Yet, your correspondent would venture a guess 
that Lasker gave more thought today to the death 
of “Tobe” Hert, Republican National Committee- 
man from Kentucky, in a hotel room here than to 
the great shadow of official responsibility looming 
ahead..Lasker was in Hert’s room a few hours before 
the Kentuckian’s death. He had swapped stories 
and they had frolicked like sophomores. That is 
typical of Lasker, and his genuine grief 
over the passing of his friend was illus- 








A. D. Lasker said “Yes.” 


mask of keenness and severity—you know, “the 
stern business man” stuff—as so many of our near 
giants of business do to shield their pygmy minds 
from public gaze. He simply recognizes no need 
for posing. It never occurs to him to do so. 

There is something of boyish enthusiasm about 
him. When the Cubs start a series he roots for a 
clean sweep. After the loss of the first game he is 
sure of the next three. If another goes for Sweeney 
he is positive an even break is the worst to be ex- 
pected. That characteristic has carried him along 
over many bad spots in the road where others, for 
the lack of it, have hesitated to risk a tire. 

He is the sort you glance around to discover when 
you enter your club. He is the type you phone to 
ask for dinner. He has that knack so many of us 
desire, of being able to remember some of the good 
stories he hears and to repeat them with added gusto. 
Things will have gone mighty bad for him down in 
the foggy bottoms of Washington where they have 
taken the Shipping Board offices, before he will have 
anything but a smile for those who gain entrance 
to these impressive inner precincts where clerks 
speak low and telephones are muffled and the gold 
lettering on the door says “Chairman.” 

It was not an easy task to gauge Lasker’s reac- 


. 


s on the seven seas it was 


is picture was made a few minutes after 


trative of those human traits which 
have won him a circle of friends that 
kept the wires busy from Portland to 
Portland when his appointment was an- 
nounced. 

Next to Hert’s death, Lasker has done 
more talking in Washington about how 
President Harding spoiled a program 
devised by Wrigley and himself than 
about how he is going to show the 
world how to run the Shipping Board. 
The chewing gum magnate has just com- 
pleted a brand new office building in 
Chicago. It was sormftething of a pet 
project with him because his architects 
had arranged special offices for Lasker. 
Together they had looked forward to the 
formal dedication of the new establish-* 
ment. Then Mr. Harding stepped in 
and now Wrigley is reconciled to patron- 
izing the Pullmans between Lake Mich- 
igan and the banks of the Potomac. 

Lasker begins his difficult undertaking 
without large promises. He has con- 
tented himself with the simple statement 
that he is alive to the size of the task 
on which he has embarked. He believes 
in America, however, and he regards an 
American Merchant Marine as essential 
to the welfare of the nation. He proposes to fulfill 
his allotted portion of the great responsibility of 
bringing order out of chaos in the board’s offices in 
Washington, better understanding out of distrusts 
and disgust in many quarters of the shipping world; 
business to American lines where now empty cabins 
and holds are breeding discouragement and disap- 
pointment. 

“Al” Lasker went to Chicago from Texas before 
he was 21—a tall, gawky southwesterner, full of the 
breeze of his native prairies and exuding an atmo- 
sphere that told people his middle name was hustle. 
He began as an office boy and stenographer in the 
Lord & Thomas Advertising Agency. He hadn't 
been there many months before Mr. Lord, the foun- 
der and then presiding genius of the business, real- 
ized the Lone Star State youngster’ was a very un- 
usual citizen. 

At first Lasker had charge of the correspondence 
of a minor department. Then he took charge of the 
department. Later a more important department 
were placed under his supervision. He devoured 
work, and like Oliver Twist, insisted om more. 

He got it, and success seemed to smile imstantane- 
ously on ‘every thing he tackled. A junior partner- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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PUBLISHERS CALLED UPON 


COMMISSIONS 


Editor 


TO STOP 
TO AGENCIES 





Association of National Advertisers Also Demands Ban on Contracts 
Limiting Advertisers’ Freedom—Complete Report 
of Committee on Agency Relations 





S a forward step in the agitation to 

bring about a change in the method 
of compensating agenties from a part 
commission and part service fee basis 
to a basis of service fee alone, the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers has 
made public the report of its agency 
committee, presented at the mid-year 
meeting of the A. N. A. May 12, 13 and 
14 last. 

That the A. N. A. had again given 
special attention to the subject was told 
by Eprror & PUBLISHER in its issue that 
followed the close of the meeting, as 
well as the fact that the national adver- 
tisers, individually and as a body, were 
prepared to take definite and determined 
action, by means of conferences and 
otherwise, to secure to themselves in 
full the agency service for which they 


66QJOW, if ever, American business 
should cut free from unsound 
commercial practices, among which the 
method of remunerating advertising 
agencies is classed by many as one of 
the most conspicuous examples today. 
“Lest this 
stood: 


statement be misunder- 


“The Association of National Adver- 
tisers recognized that advertising agen- 
cies are essential factors in the process 
of marketing goods through advertis- 
ing; that agency service, whether crea- 
tive or mechanical, can usually be per- 
formed better and more economically 
by an agency working for a number 
of clients than by the advertisers inde- 
pendently. The A. N. A. would be the 
last to advocate eliminating advertis- 
ing agencies. 


“Agencies claim that they exist prim- 
arily to serve the advertiser, although 
they are paid for service to the adver- 
tiser by commissions from publishers, 
the volume of compensation depending 
upon the amount of money the adver- 
tiser spends. Yet the agency is ex- 
pected to give unbiased advice as to how 
much money a manufacturer can profit- 
ably invest in advertising and where 
it may best be invested. 


“It is as though a manufacturer’s 
purchasing agent were paid commissions 
on the value of his purchases by those 
from whom he buys, or as though a 
doctor received his remuneration for 
advising the patient in commissions 
from the druggist who fills the prescrip- 
tions. 


“Attempts at justifying the commis- 
sion system of remuneration for agency 
service have been made as follows: 


“The allowance of commissions only 
on business placed through agencies 
makes it appear that agency service costs 
the advertiser nothing. Many adver- 
tisers, therefore, use agency service who 
would not otherwise do so; this results 
in more effective advertising and brings 
about increased advertising. It is 
argued further that without this ex- 
pedient some advertisers, particularly 
those who are inexperienced, would not 
employ agencies, their attempts to 
handle their advertising alone would 
be unsuccessful, they would cease to 
advertise, and the publisher’s business 
would suffer. 

“Agency men argue that a change 
would be detrimental to their business ; 
that the advertiser is only concerned 


alone pay. Following as closely as it 
did Epiror & FPusLisHeEr’s firm stand 
that agencies ‘should depend entirely 
upon their clients for their compensa- 
tion, the attitude of the A. N. A. was 
not without special significance. 
Coupled as it is with the great num- 
ber of opinions of advertisers and pub- 
lishers received in response to our edi- 
torial pronouncement, it indicates that 
while a change radical cannot be 
made suddenly, the time and the condi- 
tions are both ripe for such a change 
and that sane men cannot afford to 
ignore the signs. 

The report of the Agency Committee 
of the A. N. A. was not made public at 
the time of its adoption. Wisely, how- 
ever, it has just been decided to give 
it publicity. It follows in full: 


so 


with the amount and quality of the ser- 
vice he receives; that this service is 
worth all that is paid for it; that who 
pays for it is not an important issue; 
and they maintain it would be danger- 
ous to abandon a plan which works to 
their satisfaction in favor of one that 
is untried. 

“The publisher’s arguments show he 
appreciates that the volume of his ad- 
vertising business will be in proportion 
to the advertisers’ success in using his 
publication; that what tends to make 
advertising more effective builds his 


& Publisher 


for June 11, 1921 
business; and that what tends to 
weaken advertising tears his business 
down. 


“The advertising agents likewise know 
that their success is determined by the 
success of the advertisers. 


“The A. N. A. contends that the com- 
mission system is obsolete, illogical and 
opposed to modern standards of busi- 
ness conduct. The system grew out of 
relations between the agency and the 
publisher, and, as between the agency 
and the advertiser was never more than 
an expedient. The only excuse for such 
an expedient was in the crude and pion- 
eer conditions under which the adver- 
tising factor developed. 


“The publisher today acknowledges 
that it is the advertiser who actually 
remunerates the agency. Yet the con- 
tracts entered into between some pub- 
lications and the agencies make it im- 
possible for the advertiser to say how 
his money shall be spent in compensat- 
ing agencies. 

“The present system is unjust to ad- 
vertiser, to agency and to publisher; 
unjust to the advertiser in that the pub- 
lisher determines the compensation that 
the men employed by the advertiser 
should receive; unjust to the agency 
whose service is of so high a character 
that it should not be measured by a set 
commission, the total of which is de- 
termined only by fluctuating advertis- 
ing appropriations; unjust to the pub- 
lisher in that it encourages the con- 
tinuation of an attitude toward adver- 
tising that renders the publisher’s adver- 
tising revenue unstable. 


LEADS TO DISSATISFACTION 


“The distrust and _ dissatisfaction 
aroused by the present system retards 





URGES A. B. C. AUDIT OF AD BOOKS 


By WILLIAM H. RANKIN 








Epitor1at Note—lIt is a pleasure to print the following article by Mr. 


Rankin. 


The question of agency commissions is manysided, and it is unthink- 


able that the agencies are without some defense in their present method of 


collecting compensation. 


Epitor & PuBLISHER and is not now. 


the determination of national advertisers both 


Suppression has never been any part of the policy of 


All sides to the controversy caused by 
in the United States and in 


Canada to abolish or modify the obtaining system of commissions will find a 


welcome here. 


The views expressed by Mr. 


Higham, to which Mr. Rankin 


refers,appear in an authorized interview with him printed in Epitor & Pus- 


LISHER for May 29, 1920, page 6 


READ thoroughly, as I always do, 

Epiror & PusBLisHER last week and 
the week before and found there is 
some agitation just now regarding 
whether the newspaper publisher or the 
advertiser should pay the advertising 
agency commission. 

Some ‘agencies are worrying about 
this very much—especially those who 
think the way to handle publishers is to 
get everything you can out of them. 

Others are worrying because they 
have never created any new business for 
publishers. 

Crective advertising agencies who 
work day in and day out for the up- 
building of newspapers, farm papers 
and magazine advertising have nothing 
to worry about. 

They are worthy of their hire, and 
the publishers themselves could not do 
the work such agencies do for them at 
the price paid, 15 per cent on the gross. 

Just one year ago, when Mr. Charles 
F. Higham, M.P., Great Britain’s lead- 
ing advertising agent (who works on 
a fee basis exclusively and makes more 
money thereby) made his first speech 
before the Advertising Club of New 
York, he said in America we are all 
wrong in our present method of agency 
compensation. and that the advertiser 
should pay the agency. Two weeks 
later he was invited to address a joint 


meeting of the Newspaper Advertising 
Managers and the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies with a view of 
further advancing the interests of those 
who believe the advertiser should pay 
the agency. 

* Much to the surprise of every one 
present Mr. Higham retracted what he 
said in New York about the elimination 
of agency commissions and __ stated 
frankly that he believed that the pub- 
lisher should not only pay the agency 
commission, but he believed it should 
be increased in some instances from 15 
per cent to either 20 per cent or 25 per 
cent. . 

He said he had no idea of the enor- 
mous amount of work the leading ad- 
vertising agencies were doing for the 
publishers and the advertisers; far be- 
yond anything that is now being done in 
England. He further stated that the 
advertiser should pay a fee to the agency 
in addition and thus enable the adver- 
tising agency to make a net profit of 
from 7% to 10 per cent instead of from 
2 per cent to 5 per cent as is now the 
case with the leading advertising serv- 
ice agencies. 

Frankly I do not believe all agencies 
should be paid the same commission— 
some are worth 5 per cent, some. 10 per 
cent, some. 15 per cent, and those that 


(Continued on page 44) 


advertising development more than j 
can be accelerated by an_ equivog 
statement that agency service costs { 
advertiser nothing. 

“Logically, publishers and agenc 
should unite to end such a system. } 
failing to do so, they would act 
be undermining their own business ay 
acting detrimentally to its devel 
ment. 


“The advertising agencies may be ¢ 
pended upon to continue to conving 
prospective advertisers of the pitf 
that can only be avoided through & 
agency’s watchful guidance, and also, 
develop new accounts, no matter ho 
they are paid, since to do so is neces 
to the progress of their business. Th 
agency could better afford developmer 
work generally if this work were paj 
for*by the client who actually be 
efits. 

“We agree with the agencies that sea 
vice should be our first consideratigy 
They have encouraged us to dema 
service and ever more service. The 
have so stressed this part of their worl 
that we naturally ask: if the agenci¢ 
have brought their service to such 
high point under the present system 
what might we not expect of them # 
they were allowed to develop on soun( 
business lines? Men responsible fg 
such solid achieverrert in the service ¢ 
two masters should certainly accomplig 
more if they were freed from a fina 
cial linking with publishers that  tendi 
to bias judgment. How much mo 
would the advertiser value a service fo 
which he pays than one which he is Ie 
to believe is a gft from the publishe 
Much lack of appreciation and _failur 
to accord the agent the high place i 














industry he deserves results from hi 
asking to work for nothing. s 
“The abolition of publishers’ com 


missions to advertising agencies woul 
ultimately benefit all worthy publishers 
agencies and advertisers; it could injur 
on'y those agencies whose services af 
not valuable enough to command 3 
price, and publications whose space wil 
not sell on its merits. 


Has: ExprLatnep BEForE 


“The Association of National Adver 
tisers renresents 320 of the largest m 
tional advertisers, spending annual 
about $120,000,000 in advertising anf 
having a capitalization of aroun 
$6.500.000. These advertisers are amont 
the principal customers of Americ 
publications. In their dealings they hav 
learned the advantages of heeding thei 
customer's desires and endeavoring t 
approach a sale from this point of view 
At various times during the last te 
years this Association has explained it 
views to publishers; the justice of ow 
objections to the commission system 
has been widely conceded in principle 
but no ection has resulted. 

“We realize that there are some prac” 
tical difficulties to be overcome in mee 
ing our wishes, but they are not insurl 
mountable, while the present situation 
is intolerable to advertisers. 

“We therefore, call on all publisher 
to discontinue paying commissions W 
advertising agencies, and we particularly 
urge publishers having contracts with 
agencies limiting the agency's freedom 
in dealing with clients to cease making 
such agreements. 

“When these steps are taken, we maj 
safely rely on the economic laws that 
establish prices for other forms of goods 
or service to determine rates for spat 
and fees for agency service that will 
commensurate with their value and tha 
will insure a fair return on the capital 
brains and enterprise put into them.” 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Editor & Publisher 


CANADIAN ADVERTISERS DETERMINED 
TO ABOLISH COMMISSION EVIL 





“Will Fight to Bitter End’”’ for Service Fee System as Only Way to 
Get Undivided Interest of Those They Employ to Place 
Their Advertising 





By WALTER SAMMIS 


MONTREAL, June 4.—Agency rela- 

tions was the only important busi- 
ness matter brought before the semi-an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Cana- 
dian Advertisers, which ended its ses- 
sions here last night. No action of any 
kind was taken. 

Discussion of this question was sched- 
uled for the morning of Friday, the 
second day of the convention, when the 
Agency Relations Committee was to 
make a report. It was decided, however, 
that the time remaining after the rest 
of the program was concluded would be 
too brief for full expression by the dele- 
gates on a matter so seriously affecting 
the interests of the membership, and so 
a special meeting was held in the even- 
ing with this as the topic. 

The Association had already defined 
itself as opposed to the commission sys- 
tem and had appointed a committee to 
look into the whole matter and report at 
this meeting. It developed that the com- 
mittee decided that a condition so in- 
volved as the Canadian situation was 
a matter which called for the direct at- 
tention of the Executive Board and so 
had passed it along to the Board itself 


Give TIME For Discussion 


The Executive Board, having in view the 
meetings of the Canadian agents and the 
Canadian publishers, both of which are 
to occur this month, determined to await 
the result of these meetings before mak- 
ing recommendations to the Association. 

Discussion disclosed two things: One 
is that the method outlined editorially by 
Epitor & PusLisHER offers the only way 
out of the involvement: namely, that 
the whole matter of readjustment of 
agency compensation must be discussed 
first by the organizations representing 
the various and conflicting interests 
themselves, individually, and finally by 
a joint committee representing all inter- 
ests in order to bring about a final and 
satisfactory settlement. 

The second is that the Association of 
Canadian Advertisers, both as an organi- 
zation and as individual members, is 
convinced that the present system is 
pernicious and uneconomical and must 
be abolished. 

Speaking for the organization and not 
as an individual alone, one’ influential 
member of the vastly preponderating 
sentiment, said to Epitror & Pus- 
LISHER: 


PLEAD INABILITY 


“The commission system as at present 
constituted must be replaced by one mor* 
equitable, and we are going to see that 
it is so replaced. We are in this fight 
now, and we will stay in to the bitter 
end.” 

One of the main difficulties just at 
present is a heritage of the former Ca- 
nadian Press Association. That body 
took a decided stand against any form 
of rebating commissions by agencies. 
The contention of the Canadian agencies 
is that that interdiction still obtains and 
is binding upon them under penalty of 
recognition withdrawal. That this is done 
surreptitiously by some agencies, they 
argue, affects the case not at all. To bill 
their clients net, therefore, giving them 
the benefit of the publishers’ commission 
and making only a service charge, the 
agencies declare to be the same as re- 


bating that commission, and so impos- 
sible of performance. 

Canadian commissions from publish- 
ers, as is known, rule generally higher 
than those paid by publishers in the 
United States, running up to 25 per 
cent and, in some cases much higher 
even than that. Without these high 
commissions, agencies allege, they could 
not live and do business. 

An important feature is that the ad- 
vertisers have begun to accept this as a 
fact that must be taken into considera- 
tion in their dealings with agencies. 

“But,” said an officer of the Canadian 
Advertisers, “since, as Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER shows so clearly, the advertiser 
pays the whole shot in the end, since he 
alone is the source of all monies that 
go to the agency, whether it pass 
through the hands of the publisher or 
not, the advertiser should be also the 
direct source of the agency’s compensa- 
tion. Only in that way can the adver- 
tiser be certain an agency which he en- 
gages, and which by its contract be- 
comes an employe of the advertiser, is 
influenced by considerations not entirely 
in harmony with the advertiser, his em- 
ployer. That the advertiser would then 


for June 11, 1921 
have to pay as much as he is paying 
now may be open to debate, but that he 
would be better served is not. 

“Nor is this an implication that agen- 
cies are dishonest. They are not ma- 
chines, however. Inte every one of 
them enters the human equation. And 
as long as publishers bid against each 
other for agency favor in placing ad- 
vertisements, so long will even the most 
fair-minded agency men be influenced 
in disposing his clients’ advertising. 

“It is far from the thought or the 
desire of Canadian advertisers to wish 
to assume a dictatorial attitude. We 
want the publishers and the agencies to 
thrash it out between themselves and 
then let us have something to say, too. 
But every fair mind realizes that in this, 
as in every other business, the man who 
pays the freight ought to have some 
interest in its final disposition and some 
influence in its dispensation.” 

In every instance where Epitor & 
PUBLISHER sought, and obtained, an ex- 
pression of opinion, individual or or- 
ganization, this same spirit of fairness 
manifested itself in a reluctance to be 
quoted until after publishers and agen- 
cies both had had ample opportunity to 
discuss the matter thoroughly and ar- 
rive at some reasonable plan contem- 
plative of change. It was conceded that, 
in some things other than mere placing, 
agencies can and do serve publishers, 
and that for this service they are en- 
titled to compensation. But it was con- 
tended that to publishers service should 
be entirely apart from service to the 
advertiser and without any interming- 
ling feature. 





NET RATES FIRST STEP FOR PUBLISHERS 


By JOHN 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Association of National 


SULLIVAN 


Advertisers 





HE Association of National Adver- 

tisers thoroughly believes in talking 
things over with advertising interests, 
and particularly in discussing such an 
important matter as that of the change 
in the method of advertising agency 
remuneration that has been determined 
upon. Because, while manufacturers 
are not in what is called the advertis- 
ing business, but rather in the business 
of making and marketing goods, the 
A. N. A. does appreciate that in the 
proposed change there are business and 
property interests involved; agency 
business built up during many vears by 
careful, industrious, clever men, and 
publishing businesses depending largely 
upon stable conditions for income. 

Then, there is a vaster and all-em- 
bracing interest; the national interest 
involved in the uninterrupted develop- 
ment of the mass selling factor in busi- 
ness promotion, in the political, educa- 
tional, social, religious, industrial life 
f the nation. 

Years ago, when the A. N. A. first 
formulated the idea of the service fee 
basis of agency remuneration, some- 
thing of a shiver ran through some ele- 
ments in the world of advertising. The 
shiver soon found a voice, and the voice 
declared that the A. N. A. wanted to put 
the advertising agencies out of business. 

Three years ago I was walking on a 
Chicago street with an A. N. A. director 
and a well known advertising agent. 
Apparently I said something that was 
very interesting to the agent, for, in- 
stead of allowing me to depart imme- 
diately, he asked me to go with him to 
his office; he wanted to talk “about one 
or two matters.” 

In his office he suddenly faced me, and 
asked, “Has the A. N. A. changed its 
attitude towards advertising agencies?” 
I replied, “What do you mean— 


changed?” “Why,” he came back, 
“does the A. N. A. now regard the 
agency as an economic factor?” 


“Why,” I repeated, “I am not aware that 
the A. N. A. ever otherwise regarded 
the advertising agency.” “Then,” he 
resumed, “you are not trying to elim- 
inate the agency?” (This with aston- 
ishment.) “For the Lord’s sake, no,” I 
assured him. 

That little occurrence reminded me at 
the time of another agent to whom I 
conveyed the news that I had gone into 
the A. N. A. office organization. This 
was in 1915. This friend of mine 
seemed aggrieved that a friend of his 
should be going into an organization 
that wanted “to get rid of advertising 
agencies.” 

Well, even the old timers know to- 
day that, as the report states, “the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers recog- 
nizes that advertising agencies are essen- 
tial factors in the process of marketing 
goods through advertising; that agency 
service, whether creative or mechanical, 
can usually be performed better and 
more economically by an agency work- 
ing for a number of clients than by the 
advertisers independently. The A. N. A. 
would be the last to advocate eliminat- 
ing advertising agencies.” 

The very fact that during the past 
six or seven years the A. N. A. has re- 
frained from undue agitation of this 
question of the basis for agency remun- 
eration should be sufficient demonstra- 
tion of the moderation and constructive 
conservatism that characterizes the or- 
ganization. The conviction that the 
service fee basis was the only sound 
and all-around equitable one has become 
deeper during the time in which the 
Association was content to have the 
idea tested by time and thought. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Six months must, intervene before the 
regular annual meéting of the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Advertisers, but it is 
not at all uhlikely that even before that 
some definite action will be taken to 
emphasize the stand against the present 
system of commission payment. 

The addresses at the sessions were 
unusually inspiring and _ instructive. 
Those that were received with the most 
enthusiasm were the address of George 
W. Hopkins, general sales manager of 
the Columbia Graphophone Company, 
New York; and that of Roy Weaver, 
secretary of the Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


AppRESSES INSTRUCTIVE 


Mr. Hopkins,*at the Thursday lun- 
cheon, spoke on _ sales-managership. 
Scarcely mentioning directly the duties 
of a sales-manager he entered into a 
wealth of detail and description of how 
those duties should be performed, illus- 
trating by actual cases what to do and 
how to do it. Some of the most im- 
portant of his remarks are reproduced 
in another column. 

Mr. Weaver sounded a note of warn- 
ing to Canadian manufacturers. 

“Canadian manufacturers,’ he said, 
“should use more space in newspapers 
and other advertising mediums to keep 
their names and trade marks before the 
public. Soon we shall have to compete 
on a gold basis with the manufacturers 
of the United States and now is the time 
to dig in. Those who do not today take 
active means to secure to themselves the 
Canadian trade will have only them- 
selves to blame if they get left later on. 

“Manufacturers in the States are ad- 
vertising their goods and their trade 
marks so widely and so freely in Canada 
that our people are coming to believe 
they produce better goods than we do. 
They do not, and we can prove it. We 
get little chance to prove it, however, 
if customers are kept so uninformed 
about Canadian goods that they ask for 
United States goods by name and trade 
mark. 

“We can stamp goods ‘made in Can- 
ada’ all we wish, but people won’t buy 
goods simply because of that stamp. 
They must be made to know that at 
least the same money will buy equally 
good shoes, for instance, of Canadian 
make. Our association has made many 
tests and by them convinced disinter- 
ested buyers that our shoes are as good 
for the money as those of United States 
manufacturers. Other manufacturers 
can do the same. But it will take more 
and better advertising to make the pub- 
lic convince themselves. 


ENGLAND A COMPETITOR 


“Imports from the United Kingdom 
also are flooding our markets in such 
volume as to constitute a disturbing 
business factor, and British merchants 
are using our Own newspapers and pe- 
riodicals to advertise them—to our 
detriment. I know this is one of the 
consequences of our period of readjust- 
ment after the war, and we should ex- 
pect it. But if Canadian manufacturers 
will use advertising this menace of 
British trade also can be offset and its 
injury to our industries nullified. 

“The whole country is filled with 
charges of profiteering. That injures 
our trade, causes unemployment of our 
people and turns retail buyers to im- 
ported goods. I have yet, to see thé 
gross misstatements about profiteering 
by Canadian manufacturers broadly and 
effectively denied. The good opinion of 
the buying public is worth something, 
you will ali agree. The one way to 
get it is to advertise and show in strong 
advertisements that we are not profiteer- 


p » 


ing. 






SWEEPING CHANGES ARE CALLED FOR 
IN A. A. C. W. CONDUCT The 
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strenuous work of 
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Provide for Vesting Administration in Five Officers, Establishing 
Permanent Convention City and Organizing Thoroughly 
Competent Service and Research Bureau 


“Now the proposed platform referred to is 
to be presented at the convention at Atlanta 
in the hope that it may be adopted and may 
prove to be the ‘tie that binds.’ 

“Now refer to the text of the platform 


“Planks 1 and 2 are designed to correct the 





N the urging of many of the leading 

members of the Associated Clubs 
of the World and of his associates in 
the New York Advertising, George W. 
Hopkins, general sales manager of the 
Columbia Graphophone Company, New 
York, has consented to be a candidate 
for the office of president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
which opens its annual convention in 
Atlanta, Ga, on Monday, June 13. 
Practically the only other name men- 
tioned in opposition has been that of 
Charles H. Mackintosh, of Chicago, 
chairman of the association’s educational 
and exhibit committees. 

In agreeing to allow his name to be 
presented to the convention, Mr. Hop- 
kins said: 

“The sincere statements made by the 
big men in advertising in regard to my 
name being used for president at Atlanta, 
coming as a complete surprise to me, have 
bowled me over. 

“My interest is in a platform for the 
A. A. C. W. that will be constructive and 
continued long enough to prove its worth. 

“This platform has been prepared by a 
committee of New York Advertising Club 
men and we are going down to Atlanta to 
present it with our best efforts. 

“This, to my mind, means more 
anything else at this time. 

“On a constructive platform the right 
man can be found for the position of 
president. 


than 


can only say to my many friends, 
men and women, that gold could not buy 
from me these expressions of confidence 


and esteem. 


The platform on which Mr. Hopkins 
has agreed to run calls for radical 
changes in the organization, plan and 
scope of the A. A. C. W. as it exists 
todey. Its creators call it the “Three- 
Year Platform.” The special commit- 
tee of the Advertising Club of New 
York (consisting of Lewellyn Pratt, 
chairman; Frank E. Fehlman, Dan A. 
Carroll, H. H. Charles and Oliver B. 


Merrill), which drew up ‘the platform, 
presents it, with this explanation: 

“At the annual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World at Indianap- 
ols last year the New York delegation was 
aked to suggest a candidate for the 
C. W. presidency. During the last year the 


New York Advertising Club has made a 
study of the inner workings of the A. A. C. 
W. with a view to suggesting a constructive 


platform covering a period long enough for 
its effective execution, believing that the right 
platform would facilitate the choice of the 
rigkt man to carry out its various provisions. 
It follows: 


“Believing that immediate and _ vigorous 
action is essential if the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World is to be carried forward to 
its fullest possibilities, the following three-year 
program of operation and platform for per- 
= performance is suggested: 


That the administration of the business 
of ~% association be vested in an executive 
committee of five, consisting of the president 
elect and a cabinet of four others to be named 
by him and to serve during his term of 
—_ 


That the board of vice-presidents be 
sabucal to serve as at present for the purpose 
of maintaining the harmonious understanding 
between the various territorial districts and 
the central organization. 

‘3. The designation as soon as 
some 
city. 

“4. The establishment at. headquarters of an 
executive organization equipped to prepare the 
mechanics and to carry out the following 
“program effectively: 


(a.) A complete canvass of the large 
and small clubs that their needs may be 
understood and met, to the end that each 
club may feel that it has received full 
value from headquarters for its moneys 
invested. 


possible of 
central point as a permanent convention 


(b.) Further vigorous promotion, devel- 
opment and refinement of the vigilance 
work, looking not alone to the creation 
of more Better Business Bureaus, but 


more closely to relate the work of these 
individual 


bureaus to that of the clubs. 


mistake made at Indianapolis when the execu- 


> - tive committee was swollen by the addition 

(c.) The establishment of a new de- of the 15 vice-presidents, a representative of 
partment of Constructive Advertising and the women’s clubs, chairman of the National 
Merchandising Development, equal at least Commission, the retiring president and the 


in scope and importance to vigilance. incoming president, and the secretary-treasurer. 


(d.) The conduct by the clubs of an No committee of this size can function effi- 
immediate and comprehensive survey of ciently in an executive capacity. The presi- 
market conditions, which may be a help dent, with his great responsibilities, manifestly 
in guiding business out of the present should have as an executive committee a 
period of readjustment into an era of small body of men of his own selection. 
wise expansion. 


“Plank 3 provides for a permanent conven- 
tion headquarters. The fledgling days of the 
association are over. Its conventions should 
be devoted to the business of advertising. The 
social element, however agreeable it may have 
proved to be to many attendants, must be 
subordinated, and the attendance at the con- 
ventions of men representing important inter- 
ests be encouraged. The argument for a per- 
manent meeting place has been gone over 
many times during the past five years. It 
need not be repeated. 


The current issue of the Advertising 
Club News, the official publication of the 
New York organization, explains the 
ideas back of the platform and the com- 
mittees views on the necessity for its 
adoption as follows: 


“During the greater part of the year since 
the A. A. C. W. convention of 1920 the 
question of the future of the association has 
been studicd by a voluntary committee, and by 
many friends of the association who realized 
that it had come to a point in its growth 
requiring some adjustment of its activities to 
conditions in the advertising profession and in 
its own development. 


“Vigilance work, so-called, is important. It 
has proved itself. Let it go on. But let 
other functions proper for the association be 
developed. Vigilance work is restrictive, and 
publishers of advertising mediums wish for 
help in developing new business which logically 
ought to be mounting up. They do not expect 
the association to become a soliciting bureau, 
but they know that there is large opportunity 
for productive work along research lines, and 
in ,the general field rather loosely called market 
survey. 


“The association was in its early days man- 
aged by volunteer workers, with the exception 
of the secretary, who then received a salary 
the size of which used to be described as a 
‘honorarium.’ Its income from dues from 
members was small and uncertain. Now it has 
an income of about $200,000, and there are 
eight or ten men at headquarters receiving 
from $5,000 to $20,000 annual salaries. The 
volunteer workers have practically disappeared, 


“Indorsing the proposed program for work 
for the association, heartily, and hoping that 
it may meet the approval of the convention, 
the News takes the liberty of hoping that its 
adoption and working out within the organiza- 
tion may, before very long, lead to the estab- 


except as they serve as officials or on com- |ishment of a thoroughly competent re ‘search 
mittees. bureau; and we see no reason why, in the 
“The visible results of the work of the establishment and operation of such a bureau, 


headquarters staff is the work of the vigilance the association should not be joined by other 


bureau. This appeals to those who contribute organizations equally interested in developing 
to the sustaining fund, who are large manu- advertising into a definite and dependable bus- 
facturers for the most part, especially in the iness—such, for example, as the Association 
field of automobiles, tires, oil products, etc. of National Advertisers, the Audit Bureau of 
The average members of affiliated clubs realize Circulations, the Associated Business Papers, 
little of the significance of the association be- the Periodival Publishers’ Association, the 
yond the annual conventions. American Associated Advertising Agents, the 
“The association derives its financial support is meres Publicity Association, the American 
from the sustaining members, who contribute *Y°WSPapPer Publishers’ Association, and prob- 
something like half of the total of $200,000; @bly others. 
from dues assessed upon the membership of “The first-named association already has 
the affiliated clubs, from the registration fees taken steps toward forming such a bureau 
of the attendants at conventions, and from within its organization. The interests of all, 
the advertising income of Associated Advertis- so far as advertiing is concerned, are almost 
ing. The dues of club members are $1.50 identical, and they might work together not 
each. The income from Associated Advertising only in harmony but with mutual reciprocal 
is $50,000 to $60,000 annually, gross. profit; and advertising itself would immensely 
“The association has suffered, lately, be- press. Nevertheless, perhaps this is a dream. 
cause of the lack of strong and continuing “For this time and occasion, we surely hope 


leadership, and in some measure because of that the new departure which seems to be 
the lack of a definite objective, in addition to imminent may at least take the A. A. C. W. 
the vigilance work. The rank and file of the tar on the way toward something of this 
membcrsnip have not been definitely ‘sold’ on nature.” 





THE NEWSPAPER PROGRAM AT ATLANTA 
By FRED MILLIS 


Treasurer National Association of N:wspaper Executives. 
EWSPAPER men are going to find at the Atlanta meeting of the 
National Association of Newspaper Executives the best rounded pro- 

gram ever built for newspaper convention. 

The usual eulogies of newspaper advertising have been eliminated. 

The program has been made up largely of other than newspaper ad- 
vertising managers. 

Some of the biggest merchandisers in the country will tell newspapers 
what is the matter with them. 

Special representatives and advertising agency men will go into the 
rate question. . 

Agency men will talk on agency remuneration. 

The attendance may not be as large as at the Indianapolis meeting 
last year, but at least five hundred are expected. 

The high spots on the program will be hit by Marquis Regan, Felix 
Lowy, Fred Motz, John Budd, Frank Carroll, Walter Bryan, Carl Slane 
and others, who will lead discussions on such vital topics as: 

“What is local and what is foreign advertising ?” 

“Can local advertising rates be adjusted to be on the same level 

with national adv ertising rates ?” 

“Shall advertising agencies get their remuneration in the form of 

service fees or continue to get them in the form of discounts. 

“Can newspapers do anything to counteract destructive price cut- 

ting of newspaper advertised products on the part of re- 
tailers?” 

The newspaper sessions will be on the roof garden of the Hotel 
Ansley, the coolest spot in Atlanta; President Charlie Miller, Atlanta 
Georgian and American, presiding. 

The National Association of Newspaper Classified Managers will 
meet in the Rainbow Room of the Ansley, with President L. J. Boughner, 
Chicago Daily News, presiding. 


Secretary- 

















BE SURE TO SEE THE NEWS. | 
PAPER EXHIBIT 


The exhibit committee of the 
Newspaper Department has ar- 
ranged for a display showing 
how newspapers advertising has 
produced certain definite na- 
tional results for such firms as 
Fatima Cigarettes, placed by the 
Newell-Emmett Agency; Lucky 
Strike Cigarettes, placed by 
the Williams & Cunningham 
Agency; Gillette Safety Razor, 
placed by the George L. Dyer 
Agency, and the Dunn Fountain 
Pen, placed by the Federal 
Agency. 

The displays will be featured 
in a central location accessible to 
everybody instead of in the main 
exhibit hall. The committee 
says: 

“It is unnecessary 
that the committee 
tentionally discriminate in the 
securing of exhibits. We had a 
limited time at our disposal and 
did not approach anyone until 
we were assured of a central 
location which would be visited 
by everyone. 

“We know that the time and 
money spent in preparing these 
splendid exhibits make it worth 
while for everyone attending the 
Convention to give them atten- 


to mention 
did not in- 


tion.” 

The exhibit committee con- 
sists of: F. E. Wallace, Eliza- 
beth (N. J.) Journal; Frank D. 
Webb, Baltimore News-Ameri- 
can; G. W. Brett, E. Katz, 
Special Advertising Agency, 
Chairman. 

















E gin Printers Force 44-Hour Week 
(By Telegraph to Epvitor & PuBLisHER) 


Excin, Ill, June 8—Printers returned 
to work on the Elgin Courier and the 
Daily News Monday morning after a 
four-day strike. The newspapers were 
suspended meanwhile, no effort being 
made to hire others to take their 
places. Both newspapers operate job 
shops and come under 44-hour rule as 
adopted by the Typographical Union. 
A five-year contract expired May 3], 
and negotiations for a new scale had 
been progressing when the local union 
took summary action, rejecting the 
publishers’ offer and adjourning to 
meet Wednesday morning, June 1. At 
the close of the work day, May 31, 
they walked out. In addition to the 
shorter week the first demands on the 
union were for a considrable increase 
in pay. The men returned to work on 
a basis of the old 48-hour scale for 
44-hour week. 





French Papers Struck in Ottawa 


OrTawa, June 7.—Staffs of two local 
French papers, one a daily and the other 
a weekly, are out on strike on the 44- 
hour week issue with no signs of an 
early settlement. French newspapers are 
publishing on the open shop plan, but 
job plants are idle, with the exception 
cf a few that are largely operated under 
the auspices of labor organizations. 
Local English dailies are not effected by 
the strike. 

Batchelder Buried in Buffalo 


Buffalo newspaper men were largely 
represented at the funeral there of A. G. 
3atchelder, who with six others was 
killed in the accident to the U. S. Army 
airplane at Indian Head, Md. Before 
becoming prominent in the automobile 
industry, Mr. Batchelder was sporting 
editor of the Buffalo Courier. He later 
joined the New York Record. 
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& Publisher 
OF MABEL URNER’S 


STORIES COMES FROM PLODDING 





No Easy Road in Meeting Demand for 1,500-Word Yarn a Week 


After Eleventh Year, Says 


Author of “Married Life 


of Helen and Warren” 





. By ROSALIE ARMISTEAD HIGGINS 


6¢ A MERICA’s Best Known Couple”— 

Helen and Warren, created by 
Mabel Herbert Urner and so vividly 
portrayed in a series of stories on the 
pages of daily newspapers that they 
seem ready to step forth life-like, have 
long aroused keen interest and no little 
curiosity, as to the personality of the 
author. 

I had tried to visualize Mabel Herbert 
Urner, before I went to tea with her, 
in her lovely home overlooking Gram- 
ercy Park, but I was scarcely prepared 
for the slight girlish figure who greeted 
me, as I entered. She seemed frail, 
almost unequal to the tremendous task 
which she has accomplished for eleven 
years—that of writing a fifteen-hundred- 
word story every week. Charming in 
appearance, with light brown hair fram- 
ing a face of rare sweetness and with a 
smile that instantly made the room seem 
brighter, I could readily imagine her 
creating Helen, as so gentle and yield- 
ing, and yet I wondered whence she 
drew her inspiration for Warren in all 
his strength and vigor. 

“Yes, I am a plodder and I work with 
my secretary every day from 9 until 5, 
without interruption,” Mrs. Urner said 
in reply to my query as to her method 
of writing. 


Every Worp CHALLENGED 


“Each story is re-written from six to 
eight times—a laborious eliminating and 
condensing process. Before the final 
copy is made, every word is challenged; 
every sentence reduced to its most eco- 
nomical and effective phrasing. I write 
full and then cut. Put in the detail, 
then take it out. And curiously much 
of the atmosphere of what is taken out 
remains. To keep the dialogue crisp 
and yatural, my stenographer reads each 
speech again and again. I use no en- 
cumbering ‘he said’ or ‘she exclaimed.’ 
When necessary to designate the speak- 
er, always a more pictorial or sugges- 
tive word can be used, as ‘he ridiculed,’ 
‘she evaded,’ ‘grumbled Helen,’ ‘rebelled 
Warren.” — 

This makes for economy by eliminat- 
ing the usual qualifying adverb. It is 
only with infinite pains, infinite care as 
to detail, and persistent, untiring effort 
that these tabloid stories are written.” 

Above Mabel Herbert Urner’s desk is 
a framed motto, which gives a clear in- 
dex to her character, and the carrying 
out of which is responsible for her suc- 
cess. It is this: 

“Lose this be 

Same story 
Tomorrow—and the next more dilatory, 
Then indecision brings its own delays, 


And days are lost lamenting o'er lost days. 
Are you in earnest Seize this very min- 


day loistering—'twill the 


ute 

What you can do, or dream you can, be- 
_ Sin it. 

<asrage has genius, power and magic in 
it. 

Only engage, and then the mind grows 
heated— ~- 

Begin it. and the work will be com- 
pleted.” —Goethe’s Faust. 


“But, where do you get your ideas for 
a story every week” T asked, to which 
she replied, “I am never without a note- 
book and pencil in my purse, and when 

see an incident that I think can be 
worked up into a story, I jot it down 
for future reference. Often the best 
suggestions come from my friends; re- 
cently, one of them told me of a humor- 
ous happening in the subway, and it 





almost wrote itself. Sometimes I hear 
some story in the bus or on the “L” and 
that suggests a thought for another 
week.” 


It is this indefatigable energy that has 
enabled her to write over 750 “Helen 
and Warren” stories—750 married life 
stories about the same two characters, 
each with a separate and distinct plot, 
an achievement that would seem almost 


fi, 
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their human appeal seems to have made 
as favorable impression as on this side 
of the water. Her preference is for 
stories with a foreign background, and 
during the past year she had over 
twenty stories of Helen and Warren in 
Paris and London. 

She goes abroad every year for a 
stay of several months, thereby obtain- 
ing her atmosphere and settings for 
those stories. She is sailing in July for 
Italy, and expects to write some stories 
of Helen and Warren’s adventures in 
Florence, Rome and Venice. The 
“Helen and Warren” series is the only 
series which has ever appeared simul- 
taneously in two New York papers. 

It is a source of pride to the author 
that her stories make as strong an ap- 
peal to the masculine sex as to the 
feminine, and she receives many letters 
from men. This is due doubtless to the 





In private life the author of 
“Helen and Warren” is Mrs. 


Lathrop Colgate Harper. 














impossible. She has taken up the every 
day life of an average American couple, 
and while investing the narrative with 
all the intimacy of an actual recital of 
facts, she preserves the charm of ro- 
manticism. 

Her style is vivid, delicate, racy and 
always crammed with color. An artist 
in everyday emotions, she makes of eac) 
story an exquisite symbolism over which 
the imagination kindles and the emotions 
run high. Her stories are like camera- 
plates in their flawless reflections—bril- 
liant, illuminating pictures from real 
life. She depicts the romance of the 
commonplace and the tragedy of the 
trivial with artistry, sympathy and sin- 
cerity. She writes of the married life 
of the average man and woman from 
their point of view. Helen and Warren 
have become so intimately known in 
chundreds of families, that over the 
breakfast table they are discussed, and 
are as familiar as if they lived in the 
brick house across the street. 

A woman recognizes Warren to have 
some of the faults and failings of her 
own husband; men recognize themselves 
and writhe under the exposure while 
thinking that they have an Helen in 
their own home. 

By her technique of close writing, 
each of these 1,500-word stories em- 
bodies all the atmosphere, plot and ac- 
tion of a magazine story twice that 
length. The instructor of a short story 
class in the school of journalism of 
New York University used the “Helen 
and Warren” stories as models of con- 
densed construction. 

Mrs. Urner’s stories are now appear- 
ing once a week in over 70 newspapers 
in the United States and Canada, and 
in England, Scotland and China, where 


fact that Warren's crisp dialogue and 
vigorous slang, typically American, ap- 
peal to men, as he is a type which doubt- 
less many of them number among their 
acquaintances. 

In private life Mabel Herbert Urner 
is the wife of Lathrop Colgate Harper, 
to whom, according to “Who’s Who in 
America” she was married in 1912. Mr. 
Harper is a man of wide literary knowl- 
edge and bibliographer of note. As a 
dealer and collector of rare books, he 
is prominently known both in this coun- 
try and abroad. Mrs. Harper’s hobby 
is collecting samplers and she has over 
200, among them many English and 
Spanish specimens of the seventeenth 
century. Her most prized possession is 
a lace sampler, dated 1644—the earliest 
known sampler, excepting one, dated 
1643, now in the Kensington Museum, 
London. 

However in the artistic Gramercy 
Park apartment, there is something 
more important than the samplers, and 
that is Pussy Purr-Mew. To the read- 
ers of Helen and Warren, I need not 
explain who this personage is, but for 
the benefit of others I will say that she is 
a pedigreed silver shaded Persian, with 





9 
Then I thought of Ibsen’s “Doll’s 
House” and decided I had solved the 
problem. 


To Ibsen, the whole conventional re- 
lation of the sexes in marital or single 
life sinister, curious and fraught 
with dangerous possibilities. His 
“Doll’s House” depicts a woman’s rebel- 
lion against being a toy,-a plaything in 
the hands of her husband. 

Feminine individuality is no more at 
stake in this famous play, however, than 
are these amazing stories of an Amer- 
ican couple and their frantic pursuit of 
the phantom marital happiness by Mabel 
Herbert Urner. 

“Let us talk it over” she seems to say 
in her stories. “Let us analyze these 
folk and their position. Let us take 
an incident and see how it works out.” 

It is this quality alone which has 
lifted Mrs. Urner’s work out of the class 
of straight journalistic writing and 
placed it in the ranks of literature. 


is 


Foreign Press Correspondents Dine 


Mark Sheldon, Australian Commis- 
sioner to the United States, was the 
honor guest at the last dinner of the 
season of the Association of Foreign 
Press Correspondents Tuesday night at 
the Brevoort Hotel. Mr. Sheldon spoke 
of the coming conference of dominion 
premiers in London as the most impor- 
tant event since the war, and congratu- 
lated the conference upon securing Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia College, to address them upon 
conditions in America. Brief addresses 
were made by Maurice Casenave, French 
High Commissioner; Kyo Kumasaki, 
Consul-General of Japan; Sir John 
Foster Frazer and officers of the Asso- 
ciation. Percy S. Bullen, president of 
the Association, presided. 


Berry-Growers Will Advertise 


The fruit growers of Clarkson, Ont., 
at a recent meeting decided upon a plan 
to make the words “Clarksons” and 
“strawberries” synonymous. A cam- 
paign of daily newspaper advertising 
was favored and a committee was ap- 
pointed to work out the preliminary de- 
tails of the scheme. Hon. Manning De- 
herty, Provincial Minister of Agricul- 
ture, was present, and offered some 
sound advice to the fruit growers on the 
marketing of their products. 


Warn of Fake Solicitor 


A great number of complaints, the 
Toronto Post office authorities announce, 
are being received from subscribers to 
local newspapers to the effect that sub- 
scriptions have been paid by them to an 
agent, who had given a receipt on a 
letterhead bearing the imprint of a 
“Dominion Sales Company of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont.” and, in several cases, 
signed W. Marks or C. M. Richards. 
The public is warned against the bogus 
canvasser. 


Atholstan-Tarte Hearing June 20 

The Atholstan-Tarte case, in which 
Lord Atholstan of the Montreal Star is 
suing the Tarte Brothers, publishers of 
La Patrie, Montreal, for approximately 


fourteen b'ue Tibbons from as many ¢60,000, the amount of two alleged prom- 
shows. She is as beautiful and as jssory notes which he is said to hold, 
h-ughty as one could imagine, due has been postponed for hearing until 


probably to the fact that she has had 
more stories written about her than any 
living cat. She never leaves the apart- 
ment, except when she goes with her 
mistress to the exclusive Gramercy Park 
where she walks with stately mien, as 
if it belonged to her. 

As I said good-bye to Mrs. Urner 
and Pussy Purr-Mew, I wondered just 
why the “Married Life af Helen and 
Warren” fascinates so many people. 





Tune 20. 





Ebaugh Leaves Birmingham News 


- John L. Ebaugh has retired as gen- 
eral manager of the Birmingham News. 
He is still at his home in Birmingham 
and has announced no plan¥ for the ‘u- 
ture. According to Victor Hanson, pub- 
lisher of the News, Mr. Ehaugh’s post 
will not be filled fer some time. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT’S CHIEF AIM vestion is always the task—and that 
IS TO AID SALES DEPARTMENT 





If It Fails in Full Performance of That Most Important Function It 
Cannot Occupy Its Proper Place in The Business 
Cosmos and Nobody Is Benefited 





By ALAN REILEY 


Advertising Manager, 


T is a hardy perennial subject for 

discussion, that interesting question: 
“The relation of sales and advertising 
departments to each other;” and until 
individualism can be wiped out it will 
continue so. Still, its bloom is always 
fresh and welcome and the open- 
minded advertising managers and sales 
managers alike are ever stimulated and 
improved by its contemplation. 

Please observe that I have said “de- 
partments,” not “managers.” That is 
the first step in straightening out what 
has been a tangle. Seldom have I 
known it to be discussed, save in terms 
of the personal equation; and that way 
lies confusion. 

When we find the real function of 
each department in its relation to the 
other we will be as near to a solution 
as we ever shall get. 


Must Hetp SALEs 


I have said the relation to “each 
other.” I think it would be more ac- 
curate to say “the relation of the ad- 
vertising department to the _ sales 
department. 

The purpose of the advertising de- 
partment is to help the sales depart- 
ment, and not the other way around. 

It has been said that the purpose of 
advertising effort is to create a desired 
attitude in the public mind, and the 
purpose of direct sales effort is to 
“cash in” on this attitu 

As an advertising man i must admit 
that this generalization is rather flatter- 
ing to the general function of adver- 
tising. But advertising is not the only 
factor which creates buyer good will. 
The direct sales activities of the com- 
pany are potent to this end. So also is 
the quality of the product and its per- 
formance in actual service. Only in 


concerns where advertising is the sole . 


or principal selling method, as in mail 
order lines, can advertising arrogate to 
itself exclusively this function. And in 
these cases the usual departmental divi- 
sion ceases to exist the two departments 
tend to merge into one. 

One vastly important point to be con- 
sidered in this question of departmental 
relation is the relation of each depart- 
ment to the pre-determined policies of 
the company. 


Enters A THirp Factor 

Every well organized business institu- 
tion today has a clearly determined ob- 
jective. The heads of the business 
know exactly what they are aiming a‘ 
—the ends they are striving to accom- 
plish. Concreted in figures, they know 
exactly how much business and what 
kind of business they must do to make 
a profit, and their plans include spe- 
cifically the amount of business that they 
want to do and aim to do. 

Now, the question I ask is: What 
department is called upon to produce 
these results? The sales department 
of course! Only if this specific de- 
mand is made of the advertising de- 
partment would it be fair to consid r 
any other departmental relation than t'i 
one I have indicated. And this demand 
would not be made unless the nature of 
the business and the marketing plan 
made advertising the sole or the prin- 
cipal selling method. 

How, then, does the advertising de- 


Remington Typewriter (C< 


ympany, New York 
partment 


experience 


figure ? 
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Simply thus: The 
the average business 
proves that the sales department, to 
succeed in its appointed selling task, 
needs the help that advertising alone 
can offer. 

This immediately suggests another 
and very important point—namely, the 
only scientific basis on which the 
amount of this help can and should be 


task is lodged distinctly to the sales de- 
partment. 


But the question is not merely of the 
amount of help expressed in terms of 
advertising expenditure. We must con- 
sider the different kinds of help which 
fall within the province of the adver- 
tising department to render. 


It is difficult to be specific on this 
point because so many different mar- 
keting plans are to be considered. But 
I want to get this thought across. 


In every concern of large direct sales 
activities, whether the goods are mar- 
keted through jobbers and dealers, di- 
rect through dealers or direct to the 
consumer, the advertising department 
aims to help the sales department in 
doing those very things which the sales 
department is striving to do. 

















It takes a man of wide ex- 
perience to handle a subject 
that has been thrashed so 
often that it seems as though 
all the grain had been beaten 
out and yet garner to the bin 
not a little wheat. Alan Reiley 
has done it. He brings a new 
thought to both advertising 
managers and sales managers. 








determined. Not long ago I studied 
carefully a symposium on this subject 
which described the methods followed 
by a Ierge number of different national 
advertisers in determining the amount 
of their advertising expenditures. The 
variety of methods revealed in this list 
would make one’s head spin. Summed 
up they constituted a counsel of con- 
fusion. 

Why this lack of uniformity? I be- 
lieve the answer is to be found only in 
the departmental relation we are now 
discussing. Furthermore, the correct 
answer is to be found only in the cor- 
rect definition of this relation. 

The most frequent method of deter- 
mining an advertising appropriation is 
to base it on a given percentage of the 
business for the previous year. This 
method is usually because of 
its tangibility; its Next 
year’s figures are a year’s 
fivures are a fact. 


followed 
obviousness. 
hope; last 


3ut from the standpoint of aim and 
purpose, why last year or any previous 
year? Does a progressive sales de- 
pirtment lay its eggs in last year’s nest? 
Here again we must consider the de 
termined aim, the appointed task. How 
much advertising help is needed in the 
successful performance of that task? 
Percentages have their valid place in 
cetermining the answer, but the main 


Of late years there has been growing 
up a distinction between advertising and 
sales promotion. Some concerns even 
keep these items separated in their budg- 
ets of expenditures. Neither term is 
exact, but I am glad to hear the dis- 
tinction made—especially by advertising 
men. It shows a broadening idea of 
the true function of the advertising de- 
partment in relation to the sales depart- 
ment. ' 

When advertising was just advertis- 
ing, t. e., the mass appeal, through the 
usual media of such appeal, the news- 
paper, magazine, billboard, etc., it was 
often difficult for the old line sales 
manager, whose mind was on his weck- 
to-week selling task, to feel his real 
point of contect with an advertising 
department. 

But sales promotion activities, which 
include direct by mail matter, house or- 
gans, dealer helps, window displays and 
the like, touch so directly and intimately 
every activity of the sales department 
that their necessity is obvious. Salesmen 
demand these helps, so do dealers, so 
even do jobbers; and every sales man- 
ager directly feels this demand. 

The advertising department does net 
have to establish this point of contact 
with the sales activities of the com- 
pany. It is there—so potent and obvi- 
ous that by its success in supplying 


this demand will its efficiency mainly be 
judged. 

To the head of every advertising de. 
partment I would like to say: “I do 
not underrate the importance of your 
general advertising plans. They are an 
important—an essential—part of your 
duties. The quality of your advertis. 
ing, the force of its appeal, the truth. 
ful reflection it must afford of the aims 
and policies of the company will latgely 
determine the standing of your house 
with the public. 

But in all of the relations of. your 
department with the sales department, 
let your first thought always be on the 
sales promotion plans. Keep close to 
the sales department. Keep in touch 
with their aims and objects—not only 
those remote and general but those 
present and specific. 


Stupy THEM CLOSELY 


Consider what direct sales promo- 
tion plans would most immediately fur- 
ther these objects. Let them have the 
best of your creative ability. Sell these 
plans, if you must, to the sales depart 
ment, but remember that those plans are 
most easily sold which dovetail most in- 
timately with the things that the sales 
department is trying to do. And in the 
execution of these plans see that the 
entire advertising department keeps in 
line with this aim. 


The co-ordination of the work of the 
advertising department with the work 
of the sales department is just as simple 
as that. It should not involve the ques- 
tion of policies. Nor does it exclude 
originality in the advertising depart- 
ment. On the contrary, it demands i. 
Just as there are a dozen different 
ways of saying the same thing; so in 
siles promotion activity there are a 
dozen different routes to the same re-@ 
sult. True originality, after all, lies% 
not in the aim, but in the method; and 
even when the aim is the simplest the 
methods may be most diverse. 


The extent to which an efficient a/- 
vertising department can aid a sales de- 
partment is not measured solely by the 
extent of its advertising effort—ir 
terms of cost. I know concerns where 
the ideas generated in the advegtising 
department have had their influence on 
the entire selling policy. In many es 
tablishments these ideas are counted 
upon to give the salesmen of the house 
valuable pointers in presenting t'* 
proposition to prospective customers. 


Propucep SELLING IDEAS 


A live advertising department has ? 
larger function than the direct influence 
of its work on the ultimate buyer. I 
should furnish ideas to be utilized hy 
the salesman, the jobber and the retailer, 
right down the line. 

If an advertising manager wants te 
know whether his department is makin? 
good let him not stop with the insi‘ 
sales department. Let him get outsi*e] 
and “listen in” on the sales talk of t'*J 
men on the firing line. Here is where 
he will find the ideas which will help 
him in his own work of co-operation 
and co-ordination. And here he ou~’ 
to find a reflection of the ideas issuing 
from his own department. 

If he cannot find these in the s-le« 
man’s talk, then it’s a sure sign that ti 
department is missing fire, for here is 
where co-ordination of advertising aré 
sales effort ought to find its ultimate 
expression. 

It all sums up to this: The adver 
tising department should justify its ac 
tivities to the sales organization. If # 
fails to do so the reason for the failure 
should be sought, first of all, in the a¢é 
vertising department itself. 








Editor 


inly  } tHE MAN WHO PREPARES FOR DEFEAT 
i IS LICKED BEFORE HE STARTS 


Business Success Today Means Driving Salesmanship and Intensive 
Application of all Resources, and Here are Some 
of the Ways to Achieve It 
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okt WINS,” George W. Hopkins, 

general salesmanager of the Co- 
lumbia Graphophone Company, declared 
as he concluded his address on sales 
managership before the semi-annual 
meeting of the Association of Canadian 
Advertisers in Montreal. Mr. Hopkins 
said: 

“If you have played in golf foresomes 
you notice that as the golfer approaches 
the water hazard the nice, new ball is 
slipped in his pocket and he calls for 
an old one in case it should go into the 
water. I am a comparatively young 
golfer, but when I come to the water 
hazard I take a brand new ball; and I 
have never yet gone into the water. 

LESSON OF THE GOLFER 

“To me it gives me this lesson: The 
man uses a ‘floater’ or an old ball at 
a water hazard prepares for defeat, and 
nine times out of ten he goes in because 
he prepares for it. If you go back to 
the Bible you will find ‘As a man 
thinketh, so he is.” It matters not 
what business conditions are or what 
we are up against, if we are licked in 
ur own hearts we are licked in busi- 
ness. On the other hand, the man who 
prepares for success will find it. Re- 
member that success is a matter of com- 
parison; it does not mean the actual 
amount of dollars and cents you have. 

“The trouble and the hesitation we 
in business was not due to 
onditions in business, but to the condi- 
ions made by—yes, I will say it—the 
otten newspaper work, backed by 
banks who had over-extended their de- 
ire to increase their money, when they 
ook millions of dollars from the adver- 
ising men and printed alongside their 
advertisements a column of pessimistic 
rivel and drool. They did not play a 
air game with business when they told 
he people we were trying to interest 
n the purchase of our merchandise: 
Don't buy now, save and wait for better 
prices, prices will come down.’ They 

rere taking the money in one hand and 

illing business with the other. 

“You will not find in the economic 
history of this country a single another 
ime when agricultural conditions were 

yhat they were in 1920 during this slack 

usiness. It was artificial, it was pro- 
moted, and it got to you and to the 
est of the country until in our own 
earts we were defeated and we were 

fraid to go and fight as we should. I 
elieve that is a fair—from a historical 
nd economic point of view—presenta- 

on of the cause of the present condi- 
on; and it is causing its continuance. 

Conpition Was ARTIFICIAL 

“We retrenched; but it is not right 

) retrench in going after business. 
When we go after business actively we 
re apt to get it. 

“Perhaps never before has good sales- 

anship meant so much as it does to- 
ay. The last three or four years was 

1¢ production man’s harvest. It has 

Pen Heaven for him, and perhaps the 

posite for the salesman. We became 

Fss and less active because business 
Ame so easy. 

“After all, is this condition entirely 

le to the salesman? Is not some of 

due to the retailer? First he with- 
ew to the back of his store; then he 
ad a railing put around his desk; later 
= withdrew into an office and put 


‘Private’ on the door. The salesman 
couldn't reach him. That man figured 
that he had grown into a big business 
man. ‘He had not grown an inch. He 
simply had swelled up and in a few 
months someone pricked the bubble. 

“We have depended too much on ad- 
vertising. We are still expecting from 
advertising as much as we got during 
the last three or four years, whereas 
I don’t believe advertising is pulling to- 
day 50 per cent of what it did. With- 
out the support of salesmanship it is not 
producing as it should. When we ex- 
pect the same condition today we dis- 
credit advertising, we don’t figure that 
we have eliminated salesmanship from 
being the support it should be. 


Discrepit ADVERTISING 


“The clerk has developed as a sales- 
man; you are getting better attention 
in retail stores than six months ago. 
These are days when sales plans are 
being developed, but many of them 
fail because they only go as far as the 
buyer. The merchandise is sticking on 
the shelves simply because the man be- 
hind the counter has not had the atten- 
tion he should have. 

“The plan that stops with the buyer 
will fail. Seventy-five per cent of the 
plan should be on the clerk and twenty- 
five per cent on the buyer. You must 
train the person who comes into contact 
with the ultimate purchaser in the policy 
of the house, the quality of the goods 
and the methods pursued, otherwise you 
will not get the right connecting link. 

“Some say that the retail clerk is a 
dub or he would not be a retail clerk. 
There are a lot of intelligent men and 
women behind the counter, and they can 
damn your goods or make you in that 
store. When you don’t give them at- 
tention you are missing the best part 
of the business. 

“Again, a lot of us did not have 
salesmen when business was good. We 
should have had them. Did you ever 
try to buy life insurance when you were 
sick? Do you know any company 
that would insure you under those con- 
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ditions? No, you buy life insurance 
when you are at the peak of health. 
That is the way we should have built 
our sales organizations and strengthened 
our men in the knowledge of the poli- 
cies of the house and our product. 

“The type of salesmanship usual in 
the retail store is perhaps best illus- 
trated thus: A woman went into a 
shoe store and when the clerk was try- 
ing on a new pair he said: ‘My dear 
madam, did you know that one of your 
feet is larger than the other?’ The 
woman got mad, put her. old shoes on 
and walked out. In the next store she 
met a real sales person and he said: 
‘My dear madam, did you know that 
one of your feet was smaller than the 
other?’ He sold the shoes. 

“That is all there is in salesmanship; 
it is the power to read the mind of the 
person you are selling in such a way 
that you don’t make any faux pas and 
call attention to the big foot only; it is 
just as easy to call attention to the little 
foot. 

“We learned something in the music 
business from a little Greek fruit ven- 
dor. For instance, you start to buy 
bananas; you ask ‘How much for a 
half dozen bananas?’ He grabs six 
bananas in one hand and a bag in the 
other and puts the bananas into it, 
crumples up the edge and says “Twenty 
cents.” They are sold when you ask 
the price and he does not tell you until 
you have the bananas in your hand. 


Asout Picking MEN 


“We said to our clerks in the retail 
stores ‘When a person comes in and 
asks for ‘My Mammy’, put it into a bag 
and then pick up another record of a 
similar kind and say: ‘Would you not 
like to hear it?’ Don’t bother with the 
first, that is sold when they ask for it.’ 
Nine out of every ten clerks doing that 
sell two records intead of one. We 
learned that from the little Greek. 

“What kind of men are you picking? 
How do you do it? What do you know 
about picking men? I bet’ there are 
not a dozen men in this room who are 
scientifically picking the men who go 
out and act for them. 

“When a salesmen or a clerk falls 
down seventy-five per cent of the fault 
is yours and when we, as sales execu- 
tives or men hiring others, are willing 
to take seventy-five per cent of the 
blame for the failure of the men we 
pick then we will have the right repre- 
sentatives working for us. 
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SERVICE! 


GERVICE to its readers is the first duty of every publication and it is the 
one thing that all successful editors and publishers strive to render with 
In the issue of Eprror & PustisHer for 
eight page section that gave the details of the new plant of the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram in pictures and story. Advertising was refused for this section 
and it was issued, not for the Star-Telegram, but as a service to other publishers 
who contemplate constructing new buildings. 
service, Eprror & PuBLisHEeR next week will give details of the new home of 


Other worthwhile features in the same issue will inclule: 
Some things that Dean Allen, of the University of Oregon, has found wrong 
with news-gathering in New York with some rather warm replies by New York 


The second article on newspaper accounting and cost finding by William 
Swindell holds special interest for every executive. 


some very interesting things to say about it in a special article on that subject. 
J. George Frederick, whose third article on national advertiser and agency 
interest appears this week, will have another in the same series, in which he 


Then to top off the program there will be that big semi-annual 
tabulation of daily newspaper circulations and advertising rates by 
J. F. Barbour that everybody has been asking about. 


These are only a few of the good things you will find in 
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“We picked the man; we gave him the 
goods and the sales story. One of us 
is wrong. Either we picked the wrong 
man, the quality of our goods is not 
right or our own sales argument is not 
right. 

“Now, what do you know about 
picking men? Do you do it on the 
‘hunch’ method—this guy looks good, 
his letter of reference are good, I guess 
I wiil take a chance? Now you may 
say you can pick nine out of ten 
successful men. All right. If you 
have a method of picking them you 
will pick ten out of ten. 


How to Pick THEM 


“If you are picking stenographers one 
thing in a stenographer’s face will tell 
you if she is good or not. On the 
forehead of every girl who is a good 
stenographer a raised point just above 
the eye at the right of the nose; a 
little swelling. It means that girl is 
able to read her notes. Any girl that 
does not have that is a poor stenog- 
rapher. 

“If you are in the automobile busi- 
ness and a man comes to buy and you 
find that he has a high cheek bone, 
don’t take him out a nice smooth road 
to show him your car will go sixty 
miles an hour; take him down town 
and show him what a good clutch you 
have, how quickly the car can be 
stopped, how slow it will go on third; 
take him among the traffic and keep 
stopping up. That man has caution 
well developed and you will sell the 
car on that basis. Show him that the 
car can go sixty miles an hour and he 
will keep away. 

“You want to know whether to take 
a man out to dinner or not. There is 
one type of buyer you cannot feed, and 
that is the man who has one of those 
straight mouths, with lips close to- 
gether; don’t ask him, he won’t appre- 
ciate it; he wants to do business in his 
office and then to be let alone. 

“On the face of every one of you 
there are ninety-two points telling just 
what kind of a man you are; even to 
whether you are honest or not; and 
they never fail. 

“Take the man who has the septum 
of his nose down below. If you have 
a proposition for him you want to put 
it down in writing and go through all 
the details and then, when you have it 
before him, say ‘Now, I am sorry I 


have not a chance to finish this, but- 


I will come back tomorrow. That 
man makes his decisions on the basis 
of analysis and you must give him all 
the facts and time to consider them if 
you want to make a sale. With a fel- 
low who has his nose right down even, 
rush and make the sale in the first five 
minutes; don’t wait. 


SHOowN IN HANDWRITING 


“I wanted to hire a field salesman- 
ager a year ago; I wanted a man to 
guarantee he would travel steadily for 
two years. The man I wanted to get 
was a married man and I noticed that 
his head was not over developed at the 
base and I knew I was safe. If that 
man had been developed it would mean 
love of home and when he got away 
he would be sick to get back home to 
wifey. 

“Your graphology will tell you 
whether or not a man loves music. 
We look over a man’s handwriting 
when we want a salesman and if it 
shows love of music we don’t hire him. 
Can you imagine a musician who ap- 
preciates grand opera going out selling 
Ted Lewis’ jazzes or Al Jolson’s songs? 

“I would not pick a man on those 
things alone, but I would let each one 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Don’t Pin All Your Circulation Faith In Cards, Says Student of 
Systems, In First of Series of Articles on Newspaper 
Accounting—They Interfere With Auditing 





By W. B. SWINDELL 


Epitortat Note—Mr. Swindell is secretary and treasurer of the Greenville 
(S.C.) Piedmont and has made a careful study of newspaper accounting and 


cost finding. 


He has written a series of articles for Epiror & PUBLISHER on 
the subject based on actual experience. 


The Swindell system as outlined in 


detail in these articles has been thoroughly tried and found to be practical. 
The second article in the series will appear in our next issue. 


N working out a system of accounting 
in any line of business, the system 
should not stop with the general books, 
or with the books that have reference 
only to the dollars and cents. All books 


Form A 
City Carnrers CeWedieon Sheet 


could be found, but some are lost, some 
are filed wrong and some are misplaced, 
making it practically impossible to get a 
correct audit. If the cards were all 
intact, consider the time it would take 
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and all records in a business should be 
so arranged that each department will 
work in harmony with every other de- 
partment, and the whole should fit in 
with the final or general books which 
give the information regarding the busi- 
ness. 

There are several departments in a 
newspaper business, the advertising, the 
business and the circulation, and the at- 
tempt will be made in this series of 
articles on newspaper accounting, to pre- 
sent ideas and forms for the operation 
of each department, blending the whole 
into a complete and model system of 
handling the business of a newspaper. 

Every system of accounting should 
have only two objects in view, a mini- 
mum of labor and a maximum of infor- 
mation. If a system of accounting does 
not give all the information about a 
business, it is a failure. The system of 
newspaper accounting and cost finding 
which will be given to the readers of 
the Epitor & PUBLISHER is not a theo- 
retical system and there will be as little 
theory discussed as possible, but it is 
a system that has been in practical and 
successful operation for over two years, 
during which time it has been tested and 
brought to a high state of perfection, in 
that it gives all the information regard- 
ing the business. Little knowledge will 
be gained by simply reading these 
articles, unless read in connection with 
the forms given, which forms will be 
carefully explained. 

CircuLation DeparTMENTS—What is 
known as the “Card System” of handling 
subscriptions has a very firm hold on the 
minds of publishers and circulation man- 
agers. Why the card system of hand- 
ling any office records pertaining to dol- 
lars and cents has reached its present 
standing in the business world, is a 
mystery. Such system gives a maximum 
of labor with a minimum of results and 
a large per cent of worry, trouble and 
loss on account of misplaced and lost 
cards. It also next to impossible 
for. an auditor to correctly audit any 
circulation using cards as the expired 
cards are taken out, thrown aside and 
perhaps lost. The auditor might be able 
to take the cash receipts for any given 
date and check to the the cards, if they 


is 











to audit say 20,000 to 50,000 circulation 
using the card system. 

The auditor is largely forced to take 
the word of the circulation manager in 
making an audit when cards are used, 
which leaves the auditor’s report of cir- 
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as too many publishers have learned 
with regret. 

Another objection to the card system 
is the bulk. It takes special file cards 
which cannot be gotten into an iron 
safe, thereby leaving important and val- 
uable records to the mercy of a fire. 
Some other method other than the card 
system is needed to handle circulation 
records, and the system will now be 
described, has been proven to be quite 
superior to cards in every way. 

City Susscriptions—When the city 
circulation of a newspaper is handled 
by carrier boys, the carrier’s collection 
and route sheet and office record is 
shown in FORM A. Each route handled 
by a carrier is numbered, and the route 
is laid out by streets on which the car- 
rier serves. Each subscriber is num- 
bered, beginning with Number 1, then 
the name, then the street number. Num- 
ber 2, should be the subscriber at the 
next street number, carrying the sub- 
scribers in consecutive order by the 
street numbers. The next street is taken 
in the same consecutive order. The idea 
is to get the subscribers listed by streets. 

There are two *columns for “Week 
Ending” the first being for the weekly 
collections for the present week and the 
second for the collection for next week, 
making these sheets serve for two weeks. 
In the columns “Paid to” write the date 
in which the paid in advance subscrip- 
tions expire, and when this date arrives 
and collection made, advance to new 
date of expiration. 

These lists are written every two 
weeks in triplicate, the original being 
the office record, the duplicate and tri- 
plicate to serve the carrier for the two 
weeks. In writing the lists, the names 
are spaced far enough apart so that 
new names may be added at the proper 
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culation in more or less doubt as to its 
correctness. 

Again, if the cash receipts cannot be 
verified from the records, which is hard- 
ly possible with cards, it leaves an open- 
ing for dishonesty that is hard to detect, 





street number, and all other corrections, 
such as “stops” are entered on this list. 

This gives a complete and accurate 
list of all subscribers as well as giving 
the carrier the street address of all sub- 
scribers. The routes may be divided so 















that part may be written each week. 
sheets should be about 9 x 13 to fit fe 
size carbon paper. The office copies 
filed in numerical order by routes jp 
stock ring binder or binders, 

In connection with Form A is ys 
FORM B, which is filled out by the cy 
rier as collections are made, writing 
number of the ‘subscriber as shown 
Form A, the name and amount colle 
ed. The addition of the amount tu 
in on Form B is verified by the check; 
clerk, and the sheet is then used § 
crediting on the office record of Form! 
If the regular weekly amount is corr 
paid, a small prefix dater is used, stany 
ing the date paid over the amount. 
small “stop” stamp is used for tho 
marked off. When the new list is writte 
all corrections shown during the py 
two weeks are made on the new shed 
the old sheet is filed and the new sh 
put in ring binder for checking the ne 
two weeks. 

The advantages of this 
handling city circulation are: 

A correct and revised list of subserij 
ers every two weeks. 

Each carrier can be checked easily x 
there is no chance of knockdown. 

Each route is before you on two 
three sheets and not a hundred or t 
cards which must be checked indivi 
ually. 

There is scarcely a chance of losing 
sheet, but there are a hundred chane 
of losing cards. ; 

The auditor has a complete che 
from the subscriber to the cash book af 
vice-versa. 

And the records are so condensed th 
they can go into the safe, eliminatiy 
the fire hazard. 

The only apparent disadvantage is 
amount of typewriting, but it takes | 
time to write these new lists than it do’ 
to handle cards for the same number’ 
subscriptions. 

If the city circulation is not hand 
by carrier boys, but is sold by rout 
sections or districts, this system wot! 
not be applicable, but a good system { 
this will be found under mail circulatio 
FORM D. 

Tue Casu Boox. The cash book w 
in the city circulation department is 
four column journal, divided into ca 
riers, street sales, term subscribe 
counter sales, from which a record ¢ 
various kind of receipts is kept, and 
total daily receipts are turned over 
the treasurer. 

‘Mart Circutation. The same disaé 
vantages of the card system applies 
the mail circulation as well as the ci 
circulation, and in order to get a be 
record, the idea of a fire insurance & 
piration record has been adopted. 
keep an accurate record of expiring 
scriptions in a circulation department 
of great importance. 

The idea embodied in FORM C fi 
every requirement for any size subscri 
tion list. The sheets shown by Form”) 
are for a stock loose leaf binder and any 


(Continued on page 36) 
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\ Crean E believe in the fundamental 
INS Bodie P ‘ 

Gxt principle of directing consumer 
| advertising along channels of 
=! distribution—choosing medi- 
ums that circulate where the goods ad- 
vertised are on sale. 


We believe in the principle of selecting 
mediums that reach the greatest number 
of people in a given territory where the 
advertised goods can be bought, and in 
the extension of advertising on the same 
basis as increased distribution warrants. 


Correct application of those simple fun- 
damentals will increase actual net profit 
—will place campaigns upon a net profit 
advertising basis. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Kansas City ' New York San Francisco 
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PERSONALITY NOT 


Editor 
ALWAYS A GOOD 


GUIDE IN CHOOSING YOUR AGENCY 





Equipment and Method of Working Should Be Carefully Examined 
—Some Rules That Will Be of Assistance In Making 
An Important Decision 





By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


President, 
ANALYZING THE 


A™: ALYZING the agencies is the most 

delicate operation that an advertiser 
ever has to do. I have been on four 
sides of the house and I believe I can 
talk about it. 


In this we again face what is mainly 
a human equation problem. Small in- 
deed is the percentage of advertising 
accounts placed with agencies on a basis 
of pure logic. The reason may be 
whim, super-salesmanship, family con- 
nection, pull, finance, imitation, location, 
good-fellowship or one of many other 
“human” reasons. 


But of course an increasing number 
of firms are considering agencies with 
a more modern mood and method—ana- 
lytically. It is difficult to take a purely 
analytical point of view because the hu- 
man equation enters so readily. The 
problem resembles to some extent that 
of selecting a family doctor. Few peo- 
ple make technical inquiries about a 
family doctor. The wife likes his “man- 
ner” with the children; or he is of a 
particularly sympathetic or confidence- 
inspiring appearance, or he may even be 
socially “the rage.” Yet it is true that 
doctors differ most decidedly in ability. 


Wuy He Likes Him 


A manufacturer likes the way an 
advertising agent talks or carries him- 
self, or his masterful attitude toward 
difficult problems or maybe he merely 
likes the way the agent can talk to the 
sales convention. (I almost said he 
may merely like the way he plays golf). 

Calm consideration of the subject of 
the agent’s personality leaves this to be 
said: An agent’s personality may be 
exceedingly fine and stimulating; he 
may even be a remarkably good mer- 
chandiser. But how much of all this 
will you get when you give him your 
account? That is a problem for both 
advertisers and agents. It accounts for 
the rapid increase of small agencies 
everywhere, and for the frequent splits 
in good agencies after they reach a cer- 
tain degree of growth based upon per- 
sonality. 

I have often smiled when I have seen 
blatant announcements of wonderful ag- 








Newsprint-mF & sc 
Rotogravure Paper 
Printings-MF & SC 


Highly Endorsed by Eminent American Users 


And All Other Papers Made by the'31 Paper Mills of Finland 


Finnish Paper Mill Association 
HELSINGFORS 


Sole Agents for the U. S., Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


7-11 SPRUCE STREET 


Business Bourse, 


AGENCIES. 


New York 


Articie III. 
gregations of talent under one agency 
roof. I have seen too much of a group 
of advertising “opera stars” on one 
stage, and their inevitable clashes of 
personality, to fail to prophecy a “blow 
up.” 

Even an Oscar Hammerstein of ad- 
vertising couldn’t successfully be im- 
presario to any extensive group of per- 
sonalities in an agency. The constant 
shifts of personnel, among “contact men,” 
solicitors, partners, etc., in agencies is a 
thing to grow sad about. I have seen 
the same thing in aggregations of effi- 
ciency engineers. The individual engi- 
neer—like the individual agency man, 
—is constantly using his connection to 
make himself solid” with a good cli- 
ent. One fine day he walks out with 
the client in his vest pocket and estab- 
lishes his own office or agency—even if 
it be merely in his hat! 


Is Sounp Basis 


There is some sound basis to give a 
great deal of weight to an advertising 
agent’s personality, but one must be sure 
to view it calculatingly, not semi-emo- 
tionally. It is one thing to desire to 
make use of an agent’s brilliant mind, 
his forceful ability in conference or his 
skill in originating. It is quite another 
thing, however, to become personally 
hypnotized by him or to be merely a 
victim of his salesmanlike blandish- 
ments. It is the difference between be- 
ing his master or his tool. Mere per- 
sonal friendship, it must be said, is more 
likely than not to result in the latter. 

I am of the opinion that it is a mis- 
take to go beyond a certain point in per- 
sonal and informal friendship, with an 
agent or a publication solicitor.: It in- 
variably clouds the purely analytical side 
of the agency problem. If I were again 
an agent, I would definitely desire that 
all advertising agents be treated with a 
certain degree of businesslike aloofness, 
because if I believed in my agency’s 
special claims for service I would re- 
gard such detached attitude on the 
part of manutacturers my best hope to 
get what I deserved. 

There are now, as always, too many 
accounts placed on a basis of purely 
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personal relationships; there would be 
better advertising if it were not so, 
and more good agents would get their 
due. 


Here ARE THE FACTORS 


Very well, what are the analytical 
factors entering into such a calm study 
of an agent? What do we want an 
agent for, anyway? What elements, 
qualities and services? Generally speak- 
ing, we want: 

(1) Knowledge of merchandising. 

(2) Copy and art facilities and per- 

sonnel equal to our needs. 

(3) Routine organization capacity 

competent for our work. 

(4) Knowledge of mediums 

space purchasing experience. 

(5) Spirit, individuality and charac- 
ter in service. 

Adequate attention and applica- 

tion to our problems. 

(7) Extra values—special experience 
in our line; special personal abil- 
ity, research, etc. 


and 


(6) 


Certain broad distinctions and prob- 
lems immediately arise when considering 
an agent, and they must be considered 
before the above details are analyzed. 

First is the matter of location. If a 
manufacturer is located in Pittsburgh is 
it wisest to get the best service available 
in his own city, even if in some larger 
city there is an agency somewhat more 
valuable? 


My answer to such a question is thy 
if there is a great deal of detail of, 
kind requiring close working together. 
such as many items of dealer helps, et! 
and if the national advertising is ng 
extensive—selection of a local agent jj 
best; provided always that there ig ; 
good local agent who will rate well « 
the above items. If the main thing j 
national advertising, locality should ¥ 
disregarded and selection made solely o 
the above points. 


LARGE OR SMALL? 


Second is the matter of a large 9 
small agency. Here is a problem not 
simply answered. Like all larger busineg 
institutions the larger agency suff 
from defects of size. The person 
touch is often regarded as lacking. Thi 
may be a virtue, as it puts the emphasi 
6n service. At the same time there j 
a mechanical tendency in a deperso 
ized service on a large size scale of oper 
ation which distinctly makes for medic 
cre service. If sufficient time of a high 
grade, conscientious contact man is o 
tained, and that man is strong enoug 
in his own organization to comman 
service for his client, the personal facts 
may profitably be ignored. 

The smaller agency—the numbers q 
which have increased most significant) 
in recent years—has the same type ¢ 
advantage that a good retail shop hg 


(Continued on page 27) 














HE continuous use year in and year out of the Sunday Evening 

NEWS by many of Baltimore’s big firms, particularly the aggres- 
sive younger furniture houses, indisputably proves the power and the 
pull of this important medium published on Sunday afternoon. 


Like every other worthwhile movement, The Sunday NEWS at its 
very beginning met abundant opposition particularly from theorists, 
but the basic principle was right and the paper succeeded, hence, The 


Sunday NEWS 


today is equally as valuable as the Daily NEWS, 


thousand for thousand circulation and sought after just as eagerly. 
Strikingly significant is the fact that nearly 100,000 people pay lc. more 
for the NEWS on Sunday afternoon than on week days, even though 
it carries no special Sunday features. 


Not only furniture houses but many other Baltimore firms have 
built up their business on Thé Sunday Evening NEWS. Unquestion- 
ably, it is a splendid result getter and an excellent advertising buy, as 


is also its ally, The Morning AMERICAN. 


As a unit, The Sunday 


Evening NEWS and Sunday Morning AMERICAN offer a combined 
intensified circulation of nearly 200,000 and this at the very attractive 


rate per line of 35c. 


To cover Baltimore and Maryland use the Sunday 
NEWS and Sunday AMERICAN combination. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The PaltimoreAmerican 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. ——. 

Eastern Representativ 

jae Nassau — 
York 
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The Minneapolis Tribune 





First in Its City—First in Its State—First in Its Federal Reserve District 


Complete All-day Daily and 
Sunday Newspaper Service— 


The Minneapolis Tribune is a complete newspaper. It is comprised 
of The Minneapolis Morning Tribune, The Minneapolis Evening Tribune 
and The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune. The Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune is the only morning newspaper published in Minneapolis. The 
Minneapolis Evening Tribune and the Minneapolis Morning Tribune 
cover the full twenty-four hours of the world’s news, so that the sub- 
scriber taking either has the day’s news in complete form. For that 
reason these papers are sold separately at the full subscription price for 
each, thus eliminating duplication of circulation. At the same time the 
advertiser buys space in both for the one nominal price—a rate usually 
charged by the paper with only one edition. The Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune is the greatest Sunday newspaper in the Northwest. It is the 
only Sunday newspaper published in Minneapolis that prints the Associ- 
ated Press telegraphic and cable news, and it exceeds by more than 
50,000 the paid circulation of any other Minneapolis Sunday newspaper. 


Circulation Constantly 
Predominant— 


For many years The Minneapolis Tribune has led the field in the 
Northwest in both daily and Sunday net paid circulation, and now is 
selling more than 120,000 copies daily and more than 150,000 copies 
each Sunday. 


Reader Interest 
and Prestige— 


The Minneapolis Tribune is the oldest newspaper of continuous pub- 
lication in Minneapolis. It was established in 1867, in which year the 
city was incorporated. Ever since that time, but particularly in later 
years, The Tribune has wielded a tremendous influence for the develop- 
ment of Minneapolis and the Northwest as a whole. Its voice has been 
raised always in behalf of those aims, objects and projects, the achieve- 
ment of which stands for good government, clean morals, educational 
advancement, better business and all those fundamentals upon which are 
builded the better American home. 


Its Earnings 
Reinvested— 


Necessarily much <_o earnings of The Tribune have gone back 
into production—into the employment of men and women, not only of 
local worth, but who have made their names famous nationally and 
internationally; in the purchase of the newest and most modern devices 
of mechanical equipment, and lastly— 


An Eight-page Rotogravure 
Section— 


The Tribune has once more demonstrated its eminent leadership by 
the institution of a complete equipment for the production in its own 
office, by its own art and engraving departments of what is freely acknowl- 
edged as the best printed, best assembled and most beautiful rotogravure 
section in the United States. 


It is a- part of The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune and there is none 
other between Chicago and the Pacific coast assembled and printed in 
its home office on its own rotogravure press. 


Makes Its Own 
Paper— 


But that is not all. In its regular everyday press work, in the quality 
of print paper used, made in its own complete paper mill at Manistique, 
Mich.; in the wonderful perfection of the colors in its Sunday magazine 
section—printed by the most expert color pressman west of New York 
—The Tribune is supreme. 

For these reasons The Tribune, both daily and Sunday, by the almost 
incomputable reader interest it has built and constantly maintains, 
multiplies manifold the value of the average newspaper as an advertising 
medium. This great reader interest value—this great prestige—the ad- 
vertisers in The Tribune gets with a rate so nominal and so little in 
excess of less valuable mediums. and so thoroughly proved by consistent 
advertisers, that the lead of The Tribune in advertising patronage is 
taken as a matter of course. 


Supreme in Advertising 
Patronage— 


In national display advertising The Tribune has led its field con- 
sistently since 1912, as shown by the appended statement: 


Tribune Second Tribune 
Lines Paper Lead 
315,016 


215,099 
192,028 
311,828 


This is a total lead over the eight-year period of 2,137,731 agate lines 
of national display advertising. 

In total advertising for 1920 The Tribune published 15,718,879 lines, 
which were 221,512 lines more than its nearest competitor carried. 


Maintains Continuous Big Lead in 
Classified Advertising— 


There is one infallible method of determining the most productive 
newspaper of a community as to advertising returns, and that is to 
check the volume of: classified, or want ads published. In this class 
of advertising The Tribune is, and has been for many years absolutely 
predominant, as witness: 

Tribune Second Tribune 

Line Paper Lead 
2,720,397 145,262 
2,665,969 223,161 
2,697,183 229,579 
2,600,082 386,405 
2,162,131 324,458 
2,437,733 321,730 
2,559,388 442,208 
2,463,393 477,737 
2,933,347 492,464 
3,402,595 663,917 

The greatest predominance of The Tribune in classified, however, is 
best shown in the individual number of classified ads published. In 
these The Tribune has led all other papers year after year by more than 
100,000 ads—a truly remarkable preference for The Tribune. 


Class and Mass Circulation 
and Patronage— 
The Tribune enjoys the patronage to a leading extent not only of 


the highest class of advertisers, but of all other classes as well just as its 
circulation is one of class and mass—the paper of ali the people. 


The Minneapolis Tribune The Best Advertising Medium West of Chicago 


The cost of advertising per thousand circulation in The Minneapolis Tribune .is less than that, of ,any other paper 


' published in Minneapolis or St. Paul, being in The Daily Tribune 19/100 of a cent per line; and in The, Sunday 


‘Tribune 15/100 of a cent per line per thousand circulation. 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATION 
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MAN WHO SEES DEFEAT 
LICKED AT THE START 


(Continued from page 11) 








of those things raise a little red flag 
and check by that whether he came up 
to the standard or not. ; 

“Here is a man who is over de- 
veloped on languages. If he has com- 
mand of sales, developed with his lan- 
guages it is all right, but take a man 
who has a hollow at the side of his 
temple—he will never make a salesman 
because he has no command of sales. 

“Well, let us suppose you have picked 
the man and he is successful. Just list 
the qualities in that man, the qualities 
that make him a success, the dominance 
there is in him; put it on paper and 
also the next man you hire with these 
qualifications; you keep improving 
your qualifications until you have listed 
a lot of qualifications that make good 
salesmen or clerks or stenographers or 
bookkeepers, and then you have your 
own standard. The trouble with most 
of us is that we hire by ‘hunch’ and 
not by method. 


A Little FLATTERY 


“It is not in the selection of men 
alone that this works, but in selling, 
also. If you find pride very strongly 
developed in a man, how easy it is to 
start complimenting him on his beauti- 
ful office and his organization. Sup- 
pose he is developed on his imagina- 
tion: then you can paint beautiful pic- 
tures for him, and get him on that. 
If he is overdeveloped on his economy 
—as a lot of them are right now be- 
cause this is the day of the wrecker, 
not the maker—then you show him how 
your goods will save him money; not 
make money for him, but save him 
money. 

“A lot of us are not getting busi- 
ness as we should because we are 
afraid to break a precedent. A_ prece- 
dent is the hiding place of a coward. 
In the past four years I have broken 
sixteen precedents, and today every 
one of the sixteen has been dropped 


by our competitors. We dared to 
think . individually. 

“To hell with precedents! What is 
doing today? is the question. The man 


who tries to operate his business as his 
father and his grandfather did is 
bound for the. scrap heap faster this 
year than ever before. 

“There were three classes of buyers 
during the war: the capitalist, the la- 
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borer and the collar and cuff man. 
The capitalistic class had more money 
to spend during the war than ever be- 
fore and so spent lavishly. 

“The laboring class had more money 
during the war than they ever dreamed 
of having. It was a case of trying to 
shell it out and they would buy most 


anything. The poor man of the war 
was the man who wore collars and 
cuffs. When the laboring man was 


buying sirloin they were buying rump 
steak; the collar and cuff man did not 
make money like the other two classes. 

“But how about it now? Dividends 
are being passed by company after com- 
pany; factories are closed and there is 
no income coming in; your laboring 
class is on strike, fighting the one thing 
that will bring things to normal, viz., 
a reasonable wage; they are fighting 
that coming down by strikes, and there- 
fore the laboring man has no money to 
spend. 

Tue New CusToMER 


“Today your collar and cuff class 
is your buying class. They were 
the poor fellows of the war but we 
have not all got to figuring that their 
money is buying more today than ever 
before and they are the class that un- 
derstand quality. The Columbia people 
are after him now, and I advise you 
to do likewise. 

“You have to do the unusual thing 
to get business, or do the usual thing 
in a different way. Take Billy Sunday, 
telling the story 2,000 years old; telling 
it in an unusual way. I took my sales 
organization to hear Billy Sunday tell- 
ing a story 2,000 years old; telling it in 
a different way and holding 10,000 men 
silent. If any of you followed Sunday 
you would see the mechanics of the 
man: it is a prayer here, a story there, 
and the band, until the time comes for 
Billy Sunday to come out. We learned 
something for salesmanship from him. 

“When I was a boy I could repeat 
The Merchant of Venice word for 
word. I used to say of Shylock: ‘You 
old Jew. You got what you deserved.’ 
In later life I saw Irving and Terry 
play the piece. Same words, same old 
thing, but how different! Then I said: 
‘Poor old Shylock! You were mis- 
used.’ It was all in the manner of 
speaking it. 

“Don’t let your salesmen tell you they 
can’t sell goods on the same sales talk 
the others use. They can, but they 
must put their own hearts into it. 

“Keep your goods moving. Take the 
slow goods from the left side of the 
store and put them on the right, be- 
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cause everyone going into a store natu- 
raliy turns to the right; and they are 
interested in what they see when they 
first go in. The change from left to 
right may mean double the sale. The 
difference between right and left is the 
difference between success and failure. 


TAKE It to THEM 


“There is only one thing to bring 
peop.e to the stores today, and that is 
cut prices. If you don’t believe in cut 
prices then there is only one thing to 
do; take your store out to the public. 
A fellow in Boston did it. He coul 
not get people down to his store so he 
bought a five-ton truck and built a 
double show window and illuminated it 
with electric light. He was a leather 
goods man and he loaded the truck 
with bags and trunks and put up prices 
that could be seen. He took his store 
out to the people and sold his trunks 
and bags when others were not selling. 

“We took our music stores out, load- 
ing them on trucks and taking the ma- 
chines into homes and playing the 
records—and we held business. The 
people wanted to buy but they were 
waiting. Pent up in every woman’s 
breast is a desire to spend. You may 
keep them from going down town, but 
take the store out to them and you get 
them. We did a bigger volume of busi- 
ness by that method than by any other. 

“The Dodge Car Company last year 
fired out every one of their men. They 





said: ‘Get out and get business; find 
the customer and take the car out to 
him.’ The Dodge, while every other 
car had a decrease of 50 per cent, made 
consistent increases every month of the 
year. 

“In Lawrence, 
30,000 men 


Mass., they let out 
at the American Woolen 
Company. I said to one of our sales. 
men: ‘Go to Lawrence and stay there 
until you have accomplished the biggest 
week's sale in music that was ever ac- 
complished in the city of Lawrence, 
Goodbye.’ 1 did not tell him how to 
do it or anything. 


He Mane Goop 


“He came back in ten days. He had 
selected a furniture store to display our 
goods and, without a change in prices, 
he had a week that was 400 per cent 
over the biggest week in Lawrence, and, 
incidentally, increased the furniture 
store’s business 200 per cent. 

“He found that they had a beautiful 
window, but too shallow, so he built it 
out six feet. He engaged a local danc- 
ing couple and put a sign in the win- 
dow reading: ‘Miss Blank and Mr. 
Blank will dance in this window at 
such and such a time.’ The minute 
the couple stopped dancing, another 
sign went up: ‘Come in and learn how 
to dance to the music of the Columbia 
Graphophone.’ 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Ask the next ten advertising representatives you meet what 





Purchasing Power 


means in American business today. 


Pin ’em down to an analysis ! 


Perhaps one of the ten will be a rep- 
resentative of Hearst’s International. 
If so, his answers may leap from the 
empty pockets of American farmers 
to the economic straits of Central 
Europe and back to the present over- 
production of American industry— 


But you'll be answered! 


And you'll know why Hearst's In- 
ternational is international—why, in 
the tremendous task of building up 
purchasing power, the magazine is 
meeting the growing demand of 
Business and of the Public for in- 
formation that rings the bel]. 


Ask any of these men—they know! 


Geo. H. MILLER 
Advertising Manager 
Chicago 
Frep R. Levinecs 
Special Representative 


Detroit (Mich. and No. Ohio) 


Frank D. GARDNER 
So. Ill., lowa, Kan., 
Missour: and Nebraska 


Harry V. LyTLe, jr. 
Kentucky, Indiana, Tennessee 


Howarp CosurNn 
No. Illinois, So. Ohio 


Harry W. Brown 


Minnesota and Wisconsin 


E. N. CHALFANT 
New York State 


FRANK D, SNIFFEN 
Eastern Adv. Manager 
New York City 
Harry R. WHEELER 
New England States 
A. A. Doe 


Financial Manager 


Harry O. CLAYBERGER 
New York City 


RatpH W. FuLToN 
New York City 
A. M. Carey 
New Je-sey, Pennsylvania 
and the South 


Hearsts 


INTERNATIONAL 


119 West Fortieth Sr., New York 


CHICAGO 
923 Hearst Bldg. 


DETROIT BOSTON 
1407 Kresge Bldg. 


611 Little Bldg. 


Policies Plus Personnel Produce Publicity 
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PUEBLO PAPERS SUFFER 
IN FLOOD 


Star-Journal Plant Under Four Feet of 
Mud—Both Dailies Without News- 
print—Only One Wire to Outside 

World 
to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


(By Telegraph 


Pueblo’s daily newspapers—the Chief- 
tain and the Star-Journal—suffered 
severely in the flood which swept south- 
eastern Colorado last week, both losing 
all the newsprint that they had stored 
in town. The Chieftain’s home is on 
ground above the flooded area and its 
equipment escaped damage, but the Star- 
Journal’s plant was found under four 
feet of mud when the waters receded. 

Both papers are getting out editions. 
For several days bill poster paper and 
hand presses were used, but the Chief- 
tain on June 7 issued a four-page paper 
four columns wide. The Star-Journal 
on June 6 notified J. P. McKinney & 
Son, its advertising representative, that 
it would be out of business for about a 
week, but was issuing a one-page paper 
on a hand press. It also requested com- 
plete new schedules on all unexpired ad- 
vertising contracts to start as received 
in Pueblo. 

Both papers are getting the full Asso- 
ciated Press leased wire service from 
a telegraph line set up in the hallway of 
the First Baptist Church. 

Answering a telegram from Epitor & 
PuBLisHER offering the newspapers of 
Pueblo assistance in securing new ma- 
chinery or other needed supplies, Alva 
Swain, of the Chieftain, telegraphed on 
June 7: 

“Your telegram received. 
plant is not damaged. Star-Journal 
plant under four feet of mud. Both 
plants entirely out of paper. Both ap- 
preciate your offer to locate new ma- 


Chieftain 


chinery. Have submitted your offer to 
Star-Journal. Thanks for your inter- 
est.” 


Airplanes, railway tricycles, handcars, 
automobiles and shanks’ mare brought 
hewspaper men from Denver and Colo- 


rado Springs to the stricken city all 
day Saturday and took turns ct the 
lone wire that connected Pueblo with 


the outside world by way of Denver. 
First news of the disaster came to Den- 
ver simultaneously over the Associated 
Press leased wire and a Western Union 
wire Friday night, a few minutes before 
the telegraph line was ingulfed by the 
rising flood. 

Ray Humphreys, staff correspondent 
of the Denver Times and Rocky Moun- 
tain News, and Ford Pettit, Associated 
Press reporter, were the first newspaper 


men into Pueblo, making the trip by 
airplane from Denver Saturday morn- 
ing. 

Horace V. Steward, st?ff corres- 
pondent .of the same papers; W. R. 


Wright, of the News and Times business 
office, and a Colorado Springs news- 
paper man were the first to reach 
Pueblo by means other than airplane. 
They reached Pueblo Saturday evening 
by use of an automobile and a gasoline 
railroad car. 

Albert W. Stone of the Denver Post 
also vent by plane Saturday and wrote 
for his paper a graphic description of 
the ruined section. His army service 
bedge and a rifle loaned by a friend'y 
sergeant passed him through the mili- 
tary lines around the flooded area and 
enabled him to write what said to 
have been the first dispatch out of the 
city and send it to the Post by the 
plane that had transported him. 

Details of the disaster were secured 
from members of the Chieftain and 


1s 
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Star-Journal staffs, who were on the 
job even if their offices were unable to 
function, the police and fire departments, 
soldiers and the Red Cross until the 
military issued passes through the in- 
undated region. 





MAN WHO SEES’ DEFEAT 
LICKED AT THE START 


(Continued from page 16) 








“The store was. crowded and they had 
to have police to keep the crowd moy- 
ing. .They would go into the store and 
after they had danced to that particular 
record they had, to buy it—and if they 
had no phonographs they had to buy 
them. 

“These sales did not mean anything 
to us, but they saved a salesman, a 
good man gone stale. He became a good 
salesman again and there was nothing 
he could not do; he had a record of 
accomplishment and it put the grit back 


into him. Incidentally, we could ask 
our other salesmen: ‘What are you 
going to do about it? Are you less 


capable than Art was in Lawrence?’ 
“Inventory the stores before you call 

on them; figure that this store, in such 

a town of such a population, has so 


many clerks and so much merchan- 
dise. Then will come to you the best 
line of approach and you can_ build 
your sales talk and drive through. 


When you open that man’s door there 
will be something in your eye that says: 
‘Here is a man with a message.’ I can 
tell from every man who comes in to 
my office whether he has a cut and 
dried story for everybody or if he has 
a particular method to meét my pecu- 
liar conditions. 


“There is a lot in calling. Many 
salesmén say there is no use calling 
these days because nobody will buy. 


Perhaps you've heard of the little sales- 
man of the Remington Company. He 
started out calling and asking ‘Do you 
want to buy a Remington today?” The 
answer was ‘No.’ Back he would come 
later with the same question, to get the 
same answer; but he kept on and his 


second month brought the biggest 
thirty-day sale he ever had. . He. ex- 
posed himself to the disease of sales 
and he caught it. Salesmen make up 
their minds that there is no use call- 
ing; they are decided in’ their own 
minds instead of exposing themselves 


to the sale. 

“A salesman 
Are you relying on 
reputation as a business 
man who has-.made a success, to sell 
your own salesmen? | Owners of busi- 
ress are up against proving themselves 


his 
past 
as a 


today is picking 
your 


house, 


boss. 


to be the right kind of leaders. What 
are you going to do in future with 
your business? Are you going ahead 


or will you rely on the past? Are you 
~oing to keep vour eye on the ball or 
raise your head and lose the shot?” 





Post Office Power Uphe'd 


WasHINGTON, June 6.—The Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia to- 
day placed utterences and writings of 
Socialistic or radical character in the 
same category with “indecent and ob- 
scene literature.” making the former un- 
mailable and rendering the publishers of 
such matter not only liable to loss of 
mailing privileges, but to punishment 
under Section 211 of the Penal Code. 
The decision was given in the case of 
the New York Call, which was deprived 
of second-class privileges by former 
Postmaster Generai Burleson. 
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The Outstanding 
Newspapers of 





San Antonio 


and 


Southwest Texas 








are the 


San Antonio Express 


and the 


San AntonioEvening News 


Clean, strong, public-serving, these newspapers 
have the confidence of the people throughout a 
great region. They represent all that is best in 
newspaper equipment. Into their own buildings 
run the leased wires of five world news services, 
and a leased wire for Texas news by their own 
correspondents. 


San Antonio Evening News, although only 33 
months old, has a net paid city circulation exceed- 
ing that of any other evening newspaper locally 
by more than 70 per cent. 


San Antonio Express has the largest circulation 
of any newspaper in Southwest Texas. 










Express-News Retailer (monthly) is published 
by the Merchandising Department of these news- 
papers to co-operate with their advertisers in 
creating the dealers’ and consumers’ demand. 
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Erie Under Test 


Erie, Pa., altogether a manufacturing city, is well 
withstanding the test of business depression. The 
reason is—diversified industries. 


a we 


Erie is not a one crop town. There can never be 
a knock-out blow. The city is large enough— 
100,000 population—and has such an array of 
varied manufactures, that a sound market is con- 
stantly assured. 


Erie Daily Times 


(A. B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation 26,654 


VS : M Average for April, 1921 


Line rate 8c flat Eveni. gs except Sunday 


-A few months ago the Erie Evening Herald and 


rs Morning Dispatch combined. . 

be It is interesting to note that the A. B. C. state- 

in ments for the six months ending March 3lst, 

28 1921, showed that the Erie Times had more than 
treble the daily average circulation of the Evening 

s, Herald, double the average circulation of the 


m Morning Dispatch, and about 50 per cent more 
than the Sunday Dispatch. 


It is significant also to note that in spite of busi- 


33 ness depression the Times in 1921 has had the 
d . . biggest business records since its establishment 
. thirty-three years ago. 
ly : 
The Erie Daily Times for EVERY National \dvertiser 
on Representatives 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
ed Established 1888 
ys- Chicago Atlanta 
in Kansas City New York San Francisco 


\tlanta 
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LASKER OF MIDDLE WEST TO 
RULE U. S. ON SEAS 


(Continued on page 5) 








ship was offered him. A few years later the original 
partners in the business, having made their pile, 
retired. Lasker was the natural heir to the business, 
which had expanded to proportions never. before 
known in its history, under his indefatigable guid- 
ance. 

Today he is “Lord & Thomas,” controlling its af- 
fairs absolutely and deriving a gigantic income 
from it. 

Next to his passion for business, “Al’ Lasker’s 
hobby is his pride in Judaism. He is a member of 
the influential and highly representative Jewish Na- 


tional Committee, which last winter issued a vig-* 


orous manifesto against Henry Ford’s attacks on the 
Jews. Lasker's appointment may be regarded a de- 
liberate tribute by Mr. Harding to America’s large 
Jewish community. 

Lasker likes. going up against tough propositions. 
He knows the Shipping Board proposition is tough 
with a big “T.” He was anxious to help the Presi- 
dent out in what had become an obvious embarrass- 
ment—to find a man willing to take the chairmanship. 

“Somebody has got to stand up and let himself 
be shot at,” is the way Lasker puts it to his friends, 
“and I’m willing to be elected.” 


Lasker is a shrewd bargainer, has utter contempt 


for pettifogging details, makes rapid-fire decisions, 
and works 16 hours a day. He will go to the 
Shipping Board mess like Dempsey enters the ring, 
with his two fists, determined to get action and re- 
sults without any unnecessary time being wasted. 

. He has been a baseball fan all his life. He and 
Wrigley own the Chicago Cubs. Spearmint has be- 
come a household word because Lasker advertised 
it into its world-wide fame. Lasker took the Cubs 
to Marion last summer. 

He’s the most democratic cuss alive, talks a blue 
streak and does it well and likes Hiram Johnson. 
He paid a large hunk of Hiram’s Chicago Conven- 
tion Campaign expense in June, 1920. Many of the 
G. O. P. slogans in 1920 sprang from Lasker’s ad- 
vertising brain. 

The new chairman enters upon his duties with an 
idea that he has a big selling proposition to get 
across. He is aware that it has been grossly mis- 
gnanaged in the past, but he thinks ordinary rules 
of business and generous applications of common 
sense will succeed in governmental affairs as in the 
everyday affairs of commerce. 

In the past he has undertaken to sell commodities 
which others said would not sell. He succeeded. 

His love of baseball and his belief in the perma- 
nency of the game led him to apply his genius to a 
solution of difficulties: while the mourner’s bench 
was pronouncing the ritual of the dead. He con- 
ceived and put across with the fans and the mag- 


nates the Lasker plan, which brought Judge 
into the game as the supreme arbiter and gave 
tor Dial something to fuss over. 

Washington believes Lasker will succeed, j 
politicians leave him alone. President Hard; 
determined that they shall. He has given him 
hand. He wants something beside Congressio 
quiries to thrive on the enormous investmem 
American people have in the mérchant marine 
though Lasker’s task ultimately will be largel 
of disposing of the government owned vess¢ 
the best advantage of the merchant marine ap 
payers of income taxes, there are administp 
problems in legion. 

So many successful business men came to 
ington during the war with ideas and ideals 
vere strangled with official red tape, that there 
disposition to fear that President Harding, in 
ing a friend to public service, may imperil th 
thusiasm of an advertising genius. It is eas; 
talk of smashing the deadly system of official 
cedure in the national capital than it is to ove 
the obstacles which are erected by law to proteg 
people’s interests, but of which modern by 
never heard or imagined could exist. 

When you pause to think how much Lasker 
to lose and how little to gain—for rewards of ¢ 
tional public service are but slight—you obtaj 
idea of how far he will go to aid a friend 
Warren Harding is indeed a friend to the 
chairman. 








NEWSPAPER MEN ALSO ON 
SHIPPING BOARD 








WO newspaper men are to be closely 

associated with the new — ship- 
ping board under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Lasker. Frederick Ingate Thomp- 
son, publisher of the Mobile (Ala.) 
Register, has been appointed by 
President Harding as a member of 
the board, and John Callan O’Laugh- 
lin, for many years a Washington 
newspaper correspondent, will be as- 
sistant to the chairman. 

Mr. Thompson was born in Aber- 
deen, Miss., in 1875. He edited the 
Aberdeen Weekly from 1892 to 1895 
and was connected with the Memphis 


has been serving as a member of the ton in superior court yesterday which comb and Howlett in the advem 
Shipping, Board since last October, declared a _ partnership between New- business does exist. 


when he was appointed by President 








Wilson. 

John Callan O’Laughlin made his 
mark in national affairs as a news- 
paper man, although he also served as 
first assistant Secretary of State undér 
President Roosevelt and for several 
years past has been vice-president of 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago, of which 
Mr. Lasker is president. He is con- 
sidered to be peculiarly fitted for the 
important work he has consented to 
undertake. Mr. O’Laughlin was born 
in Washington in 1873 and bétame 
connected with the Washington bureau 
of the New York Herald in 1893. 
He reported the blockade of Vene- 
zuela by Great Britain, Germany and 


Advertiser’s Dollar 
Now Worth $1.66 in 
The New York Herald : 


The present general advertising con- 
tract rate in The New York Herald 
averages 40% less and the net paid cir- 
culation is greater than The Herald and 
Morning Sun combined when 
amalgamated February 1, 1920. 


Commercial Appeal from 1897 to 1902. Italy in 1902, and the next year joined 
For the seven years following, Mr. the European staff of the Associated 
Thompson was member of the special Press, serving in Russia during the 
agency firm of Smith & Thompson, Russo-Japanese war. From 1905 to 
1914 Mr. O’Laughlin served on the 
staff of the Chicago Tribune, six years 
of that period as Washington corre- the 
spondent. From 1914 to 1917 he repre- 
sented the Chicago Herald in Wash- 
ington. Since 1917 he has been vice- 
president of the Lord & Thomas Ad- 
vertising Agency. Mr. O’Laughlin has 
specialized on the study of foreign af- 
fairs. Besides his extensive writing, he 
was secretary to the U. S. Commission 
to the Tokyo Exposition in 1908; 
served as first assistant Secretary of 
State under President Roosevelt in 
1909; declined the offices of assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and as min- 
ister to Argentina, and served as sec- 
retary to Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
during his African and European trips. 
As the representative of the Chicago 
Herald and other newspapers, Mr. 
O’Laughlin took the Christmas laden 
ship with 6,000,000 gifts to war or- 
phans in Europe. He served in France 
during the war as a Major with the 
Intelligence Section of the General 
Staff and later was secretary to the 
of New York and Chicago, In 1909 he U. S. Inter-Allied Munitions Council. 
became chief owner and publisher of 
the Mobile Daily and Sunday Register ; : j 
and in 1916 he took over the Mobile Wins Suit Against Burrell 

Item, becoming president of the Mo- Boston, June 7.—Warren L. New- 
bile Register, Inc., and the Mobile comb of Fitchburg, advertising man, won 
News-Item Company. He is also vice- his suit against former State Treasurer 
president of the Stuyvesant Company, Fred J. Burrell and Burrell’s brother-in- 
of New York, publisher of the Town law, Frank O. Howlett of Winchester, 
& Country Magazine. Mr. Thompson by a decision of Judge Frederick Law- 


Another way of figuring it is that the 
advertiser gets more circulation for 40% 
less cost. 


In what other Metropolitan newspaper 
can advertising space be purchased to- 
day at a lower rate per line per thou- 
sand circulation than in January, 1920? 
Certainly not in New York. 


In the balance of the New York Morn- 
ing Newspaper field the average worth 
of advertiser’s dollar is under 90 cents 


ne. = on the same basis of comparison. 
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Thoroughness calls for a qual- 
ci oe eee itative as well as a quantita- 
oy es | tii eee | itive test. 
oe ee Ae eS os Te You'll find a carefully audited 
statement about the quantity 
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— with an analytical mind, of 
-course. 
Study every page of your 
‘A.B.C. reports. It makes Space. 
‘Buying a scientific vocation 
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{ y 
Be sure to get your copy of “Scientific Space 
Sélection,” the newA. B. C. book. A guide to 
every advertiser, space- buyer and ‘publisher ‘who 
is' interested in the sale or purchase of white 
space. Price, two dollars and a half. 
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COL. WILLIAM HESTER, BROOKLYN EAGLE 
PRESIDENT, DIES IN 86TH YEAR 





Starting as Clerk and Flyboy in 1852, He Had Worked Way to Top 
and Placed His Newspaper m Front Rank of 
American Journalism 





YOL. WILLIAM HESTER, president 
of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and 
associated with that newspaper since 
1852, died at his home in Brooklyn 
June 9 after a short illness. 
in his 86th year. He was a nephew of 
Isaac Van Anden, who founded the 
Eagle in 1841, and was schooled by 
his uncle in every department of news- 
paper work, starting at the age of 18 
years as a flyboy on a cylinder press 


He was 





COLONEL WILLIAM HESTER 


and working his way to the presidency 
and general managership of the com- 
pany, sticceeding Mr. Van Anden in 
1875. 

Col. Hester was described in a bio- 
graphital sketch published in Eprtor 
& PustisHer in 1917 as “one of the 
few sufvivors of a galaxy of brilliant 
men whose names will occupy pages 
in the history of the American press.” 

He came into the newspaper busi- 
ness atid associated with such men as 
Greeley, the elder Bennett, Dana, Reid 
and others, giants in the profession, 
who were prominent in the middle and 
last half of the 19th century. He 
started at the bottom and‘worked his 
way to the top. He opened the office 
in the morning, as boys were required 
to do in those days, and he turned the 
key in the door at night, for he was 
the last one to leave. At one time he 
counted out the entire circulation to 











Half Tone News | 


the Eagle’s carriers, and also learned 
the printing trade and for a time set 
type. He worked his way through all 
departments, for he was being pre- 
pared for a great and long career such 
as seldom falls to the lot of newspaper 
men. 

While he achieved a national reputa- 
tion, he did so. by confining himself 
strictly to a local field. Col. Hester 
followed the ideals of his .uncle and 
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during his administration of the prop- 
erty he greatly expanded the Eagle’s 
sphere of influence. His one thought 
was to make of it'a paper that was 
typical of Brooklyn—which he saw 
grow from a town of 34,000 people to 
a borough of over 2,000,000 souls—that 
is so closely identified with it that to 
think of the Eagle is to mention 
Brooklyn and to speak of Brooklyn is 
to call to mind the Eagle. It was his 
ambition to make the Eagle so well 
known and its service endorsed in 
such a manner, that when a Brooklyn 
citizen went away, he would have the 
Eagle follow him. Col. Hester wanted 
the Eagle to be to Brooklyn not only 
what the small town paper is to its 
community but he wanted to go fur- 
ther. It was his desire, in developing 
an intensely local field in one of the 
world’s largest cities, to give to the 
readers of his paper at the same time 
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the news. of the whole world. He 
recognized this years ago, co-operated 
with the early press associations and 
was one of the organizers of the As- 
sociated Press in the days when it was 
necessary to send dispatches across 
the East River from New York by 
messenger. 

Col. Hester not only kept with the 
advance of Brooklyn, but was ahead of 
the times. He wanted a paper that 
would go into the homes. He planned 
to print such a paper that even those 
who did not agree with its policy 
would respect it for its sincerity. And 
newspaper men will testify that he 
succeeded. 

The same policy applied to the busi- 
ness: Office as well as the news and 
editorial rooms. He did not want and 
would not permit advertising to be 
solicited simply for the purpose of in- 
creasing the Eagle’s revenue. Long 
before the time when “service to ad- 
vertisers” became a slogan of news- 
papers, Col. Hester was rendering it 
to his patrons. It was not necessary 
for Col. Hester to reform any of the 
methods of the Eagle to conform with 
present-day methods and standards of 
advertising practice. 

Col. Hester had a keen mind at the 
time of the sixtieth anniversary of the 
Eagle—it is now approaching its 
eightieth—one of his associates who had 
worked with him and known him for 
many years paid this glowing tribute 
to his ability: 

“William Hester is the best epitome 


: of the public that could be found. He 


has no difficulty in telling right from 
wrong, instinctively or on sight, in 
public matters. He knows at once the 
extént to which a policy can be car- 
ried with the assurance of public back- 
ing, and the point beyond which it 






should» not be pressed in advange 
the public readiness for it. 

“He also knows the history of, 
movements in Brooklyn and 
where, which bear upon contempg 
movements. He does not try tg 
other people’s work, or to inte 
with them in their doing of it, 
knows whether they are doing it 
or ill, or ‘middling’ and he knows 
spirit in which they are doing it q 
as well as the skill with which ¢ 
are doing it. And as the spirit 


to motive or to character, he 
more stress on that than on g 
skill.” 

The passing of Hester follo 


closely upon that of his old friend 
associate, William H. Sutton, whog 
a few weeks ago after service with 
Eagle covering more than seventy- 

years. 

Col. Hester's office was one of 
most interesting places in the 
Building. Instead of a wainscot 
around the room, that portion of 
wall is covered with bonds of the 
Long Island Club, the Homesite 
Company and various oil promo 
companies. 


These bonds, with coupons attad 
represent investments that ‘ 
turned out not to be investments 
all, so we thought best to utilize 
paper and get some good out of 
Col. Hester was wont to explain, 
was known as the “bond room’ 
there, until a few days before 
death, the bright intellect and dise 
ing mind of the colonel attended 
business daily and kept the wheels 
industry busy to make for the 
tinued success of the paper which 
been his “baby” for almost seve 
years. 
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Throughout the United States, in the offices of great 
metropolitan dailies and many progressive papers of 
the smaller cities, Display Linotypes are extending the 
speed and economy of machine composition 
to the setting of display 
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29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCIS€EO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
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Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance Street, Toronto 
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” Toth a Few Keys, 


' and the Line is Set 


cme LINOTYPE ™- 


Sues 


On the Display Linotype you can set a 
line almost as quickly as you can speak 
the words. Touch a few keys: the big 
mats come rattling down into the as- 
sembler, and the line is set. The ma- 
chine justifies it, and the melting-pot 
distributes it. 
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LAWRENCE SELLS HIS 
CHICAGO PAPER 


K. L. Ames of Booth Fisheries Com- 
pany, Who Financed Journal of 
Commerce, Buys  Publisher’s 

Interest—Staff Unchanged 


Cuicaco—Ownership of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce has passed ex- 
clusively into the hands of its “financial 
angel,” Knowlton L. Ames, president of 
the Booth Fisheries Company. Andrew 
M. Lawrence, promoter of and part 
owner of the paper, has sold his equity 
following a disagreement with Mr. 
Ames, and is going back to San Fran- 
cisco, where he publishes the San Fran- 
cisco Journal of Commerce. 

This, the latest bit of trade news 
among the editors and publishers of 
Chicago, has excited considerable inter- 
est as to the cause of the disagreement. 
It can be stated authoritatively as fol- 
lows: 

When Mr. Lawrence gained the fin- 
ancial help of Mr. Ames in establishing 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce last 
October he did so by selling the latter 
on the feasibility of establishing a daily 
financial journal in a comparatively vir- 
gin field. Mr. Ames put up most of 
the cash required for the undertaking. 
Jose Bornn, Sr., was made managing 
editor, Glenn Griswold business man- 
ager and Richard D. Bokum advertis- 
ing manager. The paper picked up cir- 
culation rapidly and attracted consider- 
able advertising. 

After a few weeks Mr. Lawrence re- 
turned to San Francisco where he has 
been turning his paper into a “lay” 
paper. Several weeks ago he appeared 
in Chicago with the idea of converting 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce into 
a lay newspaper also. He thought the 
time ripe and the opportunity at hand 
to operate in the morning newspaper 
field in competition with the Tribune 
and the Herald and Examiner, of which 
latter daily he had once been publisher. 
Mr. Ames disagreed with him, the dis- 
agreement reaching the point where Mr. 
Lawrence was willing to sell his in- 
terest. The staff remains unchanged. 





CHOOSING THE AGENCY 
(Continued from page 14) 








over a department store—and the same 
disadvantages. 

On the whole, I should judge that the 
smaller agencies have the advantage, al- 
ways on the assumption that the men 
who run it are good merchandisers, stay 
safely within their limits and do not at- 
tempt to fill a demand for a quart of 
service by offering a pint measure. The 
constant temptation of the smaller 
agency is to attempt too much with too 
slender an organization and low-grade 
workers. 

The larger agency can pay more for 
men in the principal functions of an 
agency; its average run of service tends 
to be higher than the average smaller 
agency’s service. But in such cases 
where you can really get the attention 
and personal care of the men of ability 
who have formed a smaller agency you 
have a very valuable service. Such 
men work harder and will go to greater 
lengths to succeed with your account 
than anyone else, for obvious human 
reasons of necessity. 

The smaller agency, however, needs 
constant watching because the quality 
of its service fluctuates more frequently 
and rapidly. This is a count against the 
smaller agency; as many manufacturers 
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do not care to be burdened with con- 
stantly scrutinizing agency service, and 
prefer the even quality of the larger 
agencies’ service. In certain types of 
advertising it is true also that some larg- 
er agencies can save. money in space 
buying. The mere handling of a volume 
of business gives a larger agency certain 
advantages. 

Third, there is the matter of paying 
an agency. The wide disparity in size of 
advertising accounts makes it difficult 
to establish uniform standards of finan- 
cial remuneration. The account which 
places several hundred thousand dollars 
in a handful of mediums, upon settled 
and established policies of copy and 
merchandising, is a very different agency 
proposition from a firm which is new to 
advertising, has little distribution, no 
trade-mark, few policies, and much com- 
petition—and, withal, but little money 
to spend. Such a firm when it comes to 
an agency is, in fact, not seeking stand- 
ard agency service at all—it is seeking 
business development, sales and 
chandising counsel. 


mer- 


Fee SHoutp Be Just 


It is absurd to regard the mere pub- 
lication advertising commissions, at a 
time when advertising may not logically 
be wise for a year or two, as just pay- 
ment for such vital work. The truly 
just fee would be in relation to the re- 
sults produced; and let it be said here 
that in relation to results produced ad- 
vertising agents are the poorest paid 
professional men in existence. 

Many able men have deserted the ad- 
vertising agency field for more alluring 
regions, and the loss has not been good 
for advertising. Nearly all advertisers 
look for too much for the fees they are 
willing to pay—many of them have a 
considerable distance to travel before 
they appreciate that they suffer in the 
long run. 

A good advertising agent is, in these 
days, one of the few highly important 
general business counsellors available, 
and his assistance may be priceless. 
Copy, art work and the routine of space 
purchase and filling is only the after 
work, following the vital part of the ser- 
vice, which is the analysis and the plan 
and policy behind the entire selling 
scheme. 

The advertising agent who serves in 
this way deserves an extra fee for coun- 
sel, and in many instances is in the habit 
of getting it. The smaller advertiser 
particularly profits by this plan, for many 
agents will decline an account not total- 
ling at least $10,000 in periodical adver- 
tising immediately, or in which there is 
not in sight at once a fee of $1,000 or 
more. 


Att Neep RESEARCH 


In recent years, researches have be- 
come the rule in starting in on an ac- 
count. There are agencies. which will 
not take an account unless a research 
it first made by some research organiza- 
tion; and other agencies will not take 
an account unless they are first engaged 
to make a research. A few agencies 
have very excellent research ability and 
experience, and it is perfectly true that 
far better “copy” is the result of a te- 
search prior to any campaign. A con- 
scientious agent must have better infor- 
mation than he has usually secured from 
the client before the day of researches. 

There is much amateur work, and 
probably much fine-sounding “bunk” in 
some of the “research” or “merchandis- 
ing” claims of agents. I know it to be 
a fact that a research department for the 
average agency is a losing proposition, 
to say nothing of being frequently a 
“sell” for the client. Very few agencies 
can afford to provide anything like real 
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research service. A couple of men, 
however good, do not make a good re- 
search department. 

Research is a profession and business 
in itself, like engraving or printing, and 
the overhead and supervision and the 
nation-wide facilities which -must be 
maintained for service are just as foolish 
for an agency to install as would be an 
engraving or printing plant. Even the 
larger agencies are by no means always 
happy or successful or able in their re- 
search work and often find it wisest to 
engage outside organizations to do at 
least the rough work or the localized 
work. There is a distinct dearth of 
practical and able research men, and it 
is unwise to trust such vital work to in- 


-experienced hands. 


I believe that in research work the ad- 
vertising agency has its best and most 
logical connecting link between the em- 
bryo advertiser, or any advertiser, and 
the efficient advertising campaign. 

The advertiser who is analyzing an 
agent will do well to find out, not wheth- 
er he has an extensive research depart- 
ment, or if he had any at all; but to find 
out whether the agent proceeds in a 
scientific spirit upon devising a cam- 
paign. I mean, does he have respect for 
facts and does he operate his campaigns 
on fact—merchandising fact. If he does 
you may trust him to buy his research 
work, just as you trust him to buy your 
art work—wherever and however he can 
get the best for your purpose. 
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The list of*qualities and kinds of ser- 
vice outlined earlier in this article is the 
backbone of the method of analyizing 
agencies. The practical procedure of 
analysis would be to place alongside each 
of these seven factors a figure represent- 
ing the ratio of its importance, so that 
the total of all the seven figures.will be 
100. This gives you a definite, suitable 
pattern from which to cut your judg- 
ment from any cloth. 

If agent A comes under analysis, in- 
vestigate him and rate, in another set of 
figures, his standing in relation to these 
seven factors. Do the same with agent B 
and C or D; and.take the three highest 
agents and look deeper into their quali- 
fications and let your personal judgment 
provide the answer on factors which 
perhaps defy accurate rating. 

The above method is at least an or- 
derly and specific means of approach to 
the problem, and as such is thoroughly 
worth while. I have used it in a num- 
ber of instances when assisting a na- 
tional advertiser in selecting an agent. 


Sleicher Estate Valued at $50,000 


Atsany, N. Y., June 8—The will of 
John A. Sleicher, editor of Leslies’ 
Weekly, who died in Albany, May 


5, has been admitted to probate in the 
Albany County Surrogate’s Court. 
The amount of the estate, as stated in 
the affidavit, is more than $25,000 in 
real estate and more than $25,000 in 
personal property. 
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NEW YORK PRESS CLUB 
BREACH WIDENS 


Bitter Meeting Is Dominated By John 
A. Hennessy—Progressives Defeated 
—Court Investigaion Is Ordered— 
Marquis Committee Replies 


The Progressive Committee of the 
New York Press Club which has been 
waging a war to clean up that organiza- 
tion and attract to its membership the 
hundreds of active newspaper men of 
the city were decisively defeated at the 
regular monthly meeting held in the 
rooms of the organization last Tuesday. 

In a test of strength the existing ad- 
ministration controlled the meeting by 
a vote of 42 to 32. The test came on a 
resolution for the approval of the minutes 
of the last meeting of the board of 
trustees. 

The greater part of the time was 
taken up with an address by John A. 
Hennessy, one of the oldest members 
of the club who was elected chairman 
of the Board of Trustees recently. He 
bitterly assailed the New York news- 
papers and members of the club who are 
giving their support to the committee 
that is attempting to bring about a 
re-organization in the interest of news- 
paper men. 

During his address he said that the 
membership of the club had dwindled 
from 1,000 to 400 and that the first 
Fourth Floor, which is the last sembl- 
ence of a club that remains had run 
behind $250 for the month of May and 
that he proposed to sell the furnishings 
and rent it. Taxes and all other ex- 
penses considered, he said, the club is 
now running behind $900 a month. He 
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announced that at the next meeting he 
would propose that the dues be raised 
from $24 to $60 a year. President 
Edward Percy Howard presided, but 
Mr. Hennessy dominated the meeting. 

Taking advantage of their voting 
strength the majority adopted two reso- 
lutions, one expressing confidence in the 
President and the other in its Board of 
Trustees. Repeated demands for a roll- 
call from the floor were ignored and 
in one case was overruled by the Presi- 
dent. 

After the meeting the Progressives is- 
sued a statement charging that the meet- 
ing was packed with members “who 
rarely use the Press Club” and that 
among those who voted confidence were 
five professional solicitors, “two of 
whom,” the statement reads, “are under 
charges.” 

The demand for a house-cleaning of 
the club’s affairs has been before the 
Supreme Court for some time, and the 
Court recently announced the appoint- 
ment of a referee to investigate the 
finances and certain of the methods of 
the club, providing the progressives agree 
to pay the costs of the proceedings. 

The Progressive Committee, of which 
Don Marquis is chairman, has sent the 
following letter to all members of the 
club in reply to a letter sent out by 
President Howard, a copy of which 
was published in Eprror & PuBLISHER 
last week: 

Gentlemen: This letter is sent to you for 
the purpose of pointing out the misstatements, 
errors and false information céntained in an 
undated letter addressed “‘To the members of 
the New York Press Club” by Edward Percy 
Howard and mailed June 1 to the members 
chosen by Mr. Howard to receive the same. 

Mr. Howard’s letter apparently was de- 
signed to reflect discredit upon those responst- 
ble for the petition to the Supreme Court 


asking a thorough investigation and inspection 
of the club’s affairs, despite the fact that this 
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petition was indorsed by the club membership 
by a vote of 53 to 10 at the last regular meet- 
ing. 


If the administration of Mr. Howard has 
been correct and proper and has had nothing 
seriously wrong with it, we are at a loss to 
understand how the investigation will in any 
way injure him personally. 

Mr. Howard makes use of figures through- 
out his letter, but notice how general they are 
in every case. In two instances the figures 
are manipulated in such a manner that two 
transactions are made to appear as though 
they were four separate and distinct ones. 
These cover up rather than explain the condi- 
tions he cites. The letter is characterized 
throughout by absolute misstatements of fact, 
which the following will readily prove to you: 

1. The second mortgage bonds of $25,000. 
On January 31, 1919 (mark the date), Edward 
Percy Howard wrote a letter to the Board of 
Trustees in which he said, in part: “There 
was, of course, latterly some criticism of the 
membership plan by which we cleared off our 
second mortgage and paid thousands of dollars 
in debts and put the club on an even keel 
with the exception of its first mortgage in- 
debtedness.”’ 


were not offi- 
mortgage had 
1919. 

Was 6 per cent interest paid on these bonds 
for the year 1919? If so, to whom and why, 
since they were announced as retired on 
January 31, 1919? 

On March 5, 1921, at a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, John A. Hennessy stated 
that $14,000 from the World War History had 
been used in retiring the second mortgage 
bonds. This statement was concurred in by 
C. Fred Crosby, secretary of the Board of 
Trustees. 

The World War History scheme did not go 
into operation until after February 26, 1919. 
Under these circumstances why was it neces- 
sary to pay $14,000 out of the World War 
History_fund if the bonds had been retired 
before the World War History solicitation had 

egun? 


Yet the members of the club 
cially informed that this second 
been retired until December 24, 


We have in our possession information re- 
garding these bonds which appears to indicate 
clearly that J. P. Morgan donated to the club 
FREE a block of the bonds totalling $10,000 
then held by him, and that Jacob H. Schiff, 
Theodore N. Vail and James Speyer also gave 
back to the club FREE the blocks of bonds 
which had been taken by them. 

2. The World War History. Mr. Howard 
states that the World War History scheme 
received the “unanimous concurrrence” of the 
Trustees. He knows this to be a deliberate and 
absolute lie. The minutes of the Board of 
Trustees show that the scheme was adopted 


}=THE THREE BIG SERIALS OF 1921 


MAIN 


‘MYSTIC ISLES of the SOUTH SE 


STREET 2° sivcraire tewis 


“(FOR RELEASE OCTOBER 1, 1921) 


Our idea of “painting the lily” would be to tell an editor why he should use the. most_widely discussed novel 


of recent years as a serial. 


at a meeting of the Board on February 1, 
1919, the vote being as follows: 


Votinc For—1. William F. Connell. 2. C, 
Fred Crosby. 3. Edward W. Drew. 4. Ralph 
W. St. Hill. 5. Oscar Watson. 6. Walter 
E. Warner. 

Voting AGatnst—1l. 
John Burke. 

Voting in favor of the scheme BY PROXY 
(contrary to law)—John A. Hennessy. 

Present, but not voting—Logan H. Mueller. 

Mr. Hennessy’s proxy vote cast by Edward 
W. Drew was absolutely illegal. The vote of 
Walter E. Warner also was illegal, inasmuch 
as he was not an active member of the club, 
but an associate member of the club, who at 
that time and ever since has illegally held the 
office of financial secretary, in direct defiance 
of Article III, section 7, of the Constitution 
of the club. 

The club membership (as you know), re- 
moved Mr. Warner as disqualified at its regu- 
lar meeting of May 3, 1921. The action of the 
Board of Trustees making Mr. Warner an 
active member nunc pro tunc on. May 21, 
1921, after the club had removed him from 
office was a direct defiance of the will of the 
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Tear this out; Send it to 


Associated Editors 


35 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Send samples; quote price 
of features checked below. 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS NEWSPAPER 
“The Biggest Little 
Paper in the World.” 


PARAGRAPHS BY ROBERT QUILLEN 
“America’s Greatest Paragrapher.” 
J. P. McEVOY 
“A Comic Strip in Type.” 
“MAKING GOOD IN BUSINESS” 
By Roger W. Babson 


A special 12-week series starting 
June 25 


Position 











But did you know that MAIN STREET’s sales have already exceeded the quarter 


, million mark and are still going strong? One editor expressed, it pretty well when he said that “Main Street not 
only had all the human interest and reader getting power of a ‘married life serial’ but was also a real contribu- 


. 


(FOR: IMMEDIATE RELEASE) 


ee tion to the literature of America.” 


AS 8Y FRED’K O’BRIEN 


Frederick O’Brien’s unusual travel book—White Shadows in the South Seas—scored a great success as a news- 
paper serial and editors who used White Shadows are telegraphing us to reserve Mystic Isles of the South Seas 
for them. More than that—everyone who has read Mystic Isles agrees that it is a vastly better piece of work— 
superior in style, more interesting, more fascinating and even more alluring than the earlier book, Especially 
attractive as a Sunday Supplement feature. . 


THE MAN WITH THREE NAMES #* #k0:0 maccraT# 


(FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE) 


Qccasionally a story is written which steps out of the ordinary class of newspaper serials into a class of its 


own, 


Here is one which fills ALL the requirements of a top-notch serial. Written by an author with a large 


and enthusiastic following—a corking good yarn with action aplenty—a good love interest—characters who 
stand out in one’s memory—all bound together with the charm that is always to be found in Harold Mac- 
Grath’s stories. It can be cut at almost any place and still effectively maintain reader interest. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR YOUR TERRITORY—TODAY 
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Evening Sunday 


A Strict Local Circulation More than 125,000 Circu- 
in Excess of 60,000 Copies lation in the Rich Buying 
Going into the Worth- Territory ofthe District of 
while Homes of the Columbia, Maryland and 
Nation’s Capital. the two Virginias. 
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National Advertising Representatives 
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BUSINESS PROMOTION IDEAS 








BIG idea has been carried out in a 

big way by the New York World in 
its survey of the New York City buy- 
ing centers just issued. It is in the 
form of an 80-page book, with pages 
approximately 8 by 11 inches, artistic- 
ally treated and packed with detailed 
information compiled by the World 
merchandising department under the 
direction of R. C. Chapman. 

High spots of the city are visualized 
in the opening pages by airplane 
photographs of the principal business 
and residential centers. Proposed de- 
velopments of New York's commer- 
cial and port facilities are explained 
and illustrated with clear diagrams 
and plans. 

General but detailed information on 
New York as the Mecca of visiting 
America, as the home of culture and 
the center of fashion are put in easily 
assimilable and interesting form, and 
statistics on the distribution of the 
city’s population, forms of transporta- 
tion that serve the people, home build- 
ing program, accomplished and pro- 
jected, and communication systems are 
digested and make good reading. In- 
comes are compared in text and chart 
to emphasize that New Yorkers paid 
over 31 per cent of the total national 
personal income tax in 1920. 

“What New York Eats” is the allur- 
ing title over a column of type em- 
bodying averaging eight digits each 
and the statement is made that the an- 
nual expeditures of the city’s residents 
exceed all but seven of the fifty-odd 
nations on the map. 


3uying centers of the city are 
treated in detail, with maps, statistics 
and charts over fifty pages, every 





major and minor section where shop- 
pers supply their needs being de- 
scribed and analyzed. Stores where 
nationally advertised goods are sold 
are listed in districts and by name, 
whether in financial centers or in East 
Side tenement neighborhoods. Bound- 
aries of every district are given and 
the character of the section with the 
predominant nationality of its residents 
are given frankly and succinctly, with 
directions for reaching them from the 
transportation hubs of the metropolis. 
Maps and photos enable the advertiser 
to visualize the shops where his goods 
pass across the counter. 

Each district is treated in a manner 
similar to that followed in the case of 
cities and towns surveyed by Eprror 
& PusLisHerR during the past year 
and the surveys for each of the city’s 
five boroughs are units distinct from 
each othes and are correlated by the 
transportation directions which ‘ac- 
company every district map. 

The World's relation to the resi- 
dents of the districts surveyed and to 
the retailers of the city through its 
circulation are set forth in circle 
charts, and graph charts are used to 
compare the circulations and adver- 
tising rates of the World and. other 
New York newspapers, figures being 
based on A. B. C. reports. 

* ~ * 

‘Better Homes and Good Furniture” 
is the title of a section recently is- 
sued by the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

oF ~ * 

“From the Highest Point” is. the 
title given to its most recent promo- 
tion folder sent to advertisers and 
agencies by the Jacksonville (Fla.) 
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Times-Union. It is a 17-inch-wide 
half-tone view of Jacksonville taken 
from the tower on the left span of the 
new bridge across the St. Johns River, 
228 feet high, and the highest point in 
the city. Conspicuous buildings are 
identified in an accompanying legend, 
and appropriate copy on the Times- 
Union's altitude among Florida news- 
papers fills out the folder. The plate 
is 17 by 4 inches, with an insert show- 
ing the bridge from which the picture 
was taken. 
* * oo 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press and St. 
Paul Daily News of May 29 put out 
large illustrated advertising sections 
anent the Atlantic City Board Walk 
Style Show and Exposition, held at 
the Auditorium in that city June 1-8. 


ENGRAVERS END N. Y. STRIKE 


Return to Work for 60 Days at Old 
Scale Pending Negotiations 
Conferences proceeded this week be- 
tween representatives of the Publish- 
ers’ Association of New York City and 


New York Photo Engravers Union No.- 


1 as the result of an agreement reached 
June 3 which ended the strike of the 
engravers employed by newspapers and 
sent them back to their benches pending 
conciliation negctiations. The prelimi- 
nary agreement is to run sixty: days and 
if no final agreement on wages is reach- 
ed in that time, the matter will go to 
arbitration, the award of the arbitrator 
or conciliation committee to be retro- 
active to the date of resumption of work. 
Meanwhile the publishers will continue 
the old scale of $55 a week for 44 hours 
day work and $60 for 40 hours on the 
night shift. 

It was indicated by members of the 
two committees of three that reached 
the preliminary agreement that nego- 








tiations for a new contract would prob- 
ably begin early in July. The Publish- 
Association was represented by 
Bradford Merrill of the Hearst publica- 
tions, Ervin Wardman of the Munsey 
newspapers, and Louis Wiley of the 
Times. The engravers’ committee com- 
prised International President Matthew 
Woll, Local President E. J. Volz, and 
R. Walsh, a member of the union’s news- 
paper scale committee. ms 
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Laugh at His Troubles 
Forget Your Own 
WIRE FOR OPTION 

The McClure Newspaper 


Syndicate 
373 Fourth Ave, New York 







































Intertype simplicity in ail mechanical details is instantly recognized and appreciated by 
these practical men as a means of obtaining maximum production with little effort— 


Fyzst in Standardization 


First in Simplicity 


First in Dependability 
Get started right—Investigate “The Better Machine” 





INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


BUILDERS OF “THE BETTER MACHINE” 
General Offices: 


Middle Western Branch 
Rand-McNally Building, Chicago, III. 


50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Southern Branch _ 
160 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Representatives 


Simplicity and Dependability Appreciated 


It’s the simplicity and dependability of construction embodied in Intertypes that make them 
in any model the favorite with mechanical staffs who are responsible for production. 


Pacific Coast Branch 
86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Why Benjamin Franklin is Settling 
Down Again in Waterbury, Conn. 


ILLIONS of people have been reading in 

their newspapers about a statue of Benja- 

min Franklin which has travelled from 
Philadelphia to Boston via Bordentown, Perth 
Amboy and New York, and. from Boston via 
Providence, New London, New Haven and 
Bridgeport to Waterbury, where it was un- 
veiled June 4, 1921. 

What special interest has Waterbury in Ben- 
jamin Franklin, or Benjamin Franklin in Water- 
bury? 

Waterbury loves the memory and respects the 
character of Franklin, and will furnish the proper 
atmosphere for a statue of the Revolutionary 
philosopher and statesman. 


A Fit Home for the Statue 


The author of “Poor Richard’s Almanac” is 
very appropriately settling down in Library 
Park, Waterbury, Conn. 

Just consider the sort of city it must be that 
can domicile a statue of Franklin in a place that 
can be christened “Library Park.” 

In all other respects the surroundings are ap- 
priate because 

Waterbury: is an industrious city. 

; studious city. 

thrifty city. 

prosperous city. 

city which works hard, plays 
hard and lives wisely but 
well, 

city which buys liberally and 
invests freely and wisely. 
city which always keeps suf- 
ficient money in the bank. 
notable city industrially, pre- 
eminent in its chosen lines, 
indispensable to the govern- 
ment in war, and to the 
world in peace. 
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Waterbury is a beautiful city scenically and 
architecturally. 
a fine city socially, and blessed 
with a wonderful community 
spirit. 


The City’s Business Foundations 


Waterbury’s industries are prosperous. There 
are no bonds, preferred stocks or mortgagés on 
her manufacturing plants. Her corporation 
stocks are owned at home. Local ownership 
and management retain the profits to be snugly 
re-invested in further developments. 

Waterbury is known as a good business town, 
with fine stores, well stocked and ably managed. 


The City’s Physical Estate 


Waterbury has a beauty of landscape unusual 
even in New England. Many lovely parks and 
rublic greens have been provided for public 
u-> by the generosity and forethought of her 
citizens. 

Waterbury strikes a different note architec- 
turally. There is a beauty and solidity in many 
of her large buildings that would make them 
notable anywhere. 

For instance: 

Photographs of its new City Hall are now on 
exhibition at the Paris Salon as a perfect speci- 
men of American Colonial architecture. 

Its Union Station is a remarkable structure. 

It has some office buildings of superb dignity. 

Its churches are many and large, and some of 
them magnificent. 

Its newest high school is drawing official in- 
spection visits from all over the United States 
and Canada. 

Its leading hotel is one of the finest in New 
Fngland. 

Its music hall is a gem designed by McKim, 
Mead & White. 


Its leading club has for its home a building of 
rare beauty designed by Cass Gilbert. 

Its newest theater will cost a million dollars 
when completed. 

Its two large hospitals are not only modern in 
equipment, but beautiful structures. 

Its modern factories (Yes, there is an art in 
building workshops) are clean, airy and sightly. 

Its many beautiful homes—but what’s the use? 
Inspection in person is needed to gain just ap- 
preciation of the city’s physical equipment. 


The Kind of People She Attracts 


To appreciate Waterbury socially it is neces- 
sary to live there. There is a freedom and 
friendliness that would have delighted that great 
democrat, Franklin. There is a whole-souled 
community spirit. It is just the kind of a city 
that you would naturally expect to enroll 35,000 
members in the local Red Cross Chapter during 
the war. 

Waterbury is the kind of city that could turn 
out 40,000 artillery time fuses a day in just one 
of its big plants, and meantime furnish the sol- 
diers who won the first considerable fight be- 
tween Americans and Germans in the late war,— 
the battle of Siecheprey. 

There are three fine high schools, and five 
large private schools in Waterbury and her 
suburbs. 

Waterbury is a city of educated taste, high in- 
tellectual standards and industrial leadership. 

Waterbury is the home of the Ingersoll—the 
watch which made the dollar famous. 

Among countless other activities and institu- 
tions which reflect and tvpify Waterbury are 
three good newspapers. They are the kind of 
newspapers that can prosper in the city we have 
described. The leading one and, we@@nodestly 
hope, a newspaper of the kind that Ben Franklin 
would publish if he were living, is 


THE WATERBURY REPUBLICAN 


Morning and Sunday 


WILLIAM J. PAPE, Publisher 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


Member of A. B. C. 
IRVIN B. MYERS, Business Manager 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Special Agency 
CHICAGO 
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THE CASE OF THE NEW YORK CALL 


UT of a desire to correct some of the injustices 
inflicted upon certain newspapers by the Burle- 
son administration, Postmaster-General Hays 
recently restored second-class mail privileges to the 
New York Call and the Milwaukee Leader, 


New — two 
Socialistic dailies. 


In doing this he put an end to 
what, in the opinion of many newspaper publishers, 
was an arbitrary discrimination—although when 
Burleson took away these privileges in 1917 he did 
so under the authority of the Espionage Act. 


That this view is not shared by the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia was made apparent 
this week when it handed down an opinion in the 
case of the New York Call, reversing the decision 
of the District Supreme Court and justifying Burle- 
son in depriving that newspaper of the second-class 
rate because of its seditious utterances. 

The question arises as to what effect the decision 
will have upon the present status of the Call, which 
is now in possession of the second-class mail privi- 
lege. The Call’s suit was brought to compel Burle- 
son to return to it the second class privilege, and 
Justice William Hitz, deciding in its favor, directed 
that a writ of mandamus be issued compelling the 
Postmaster-General to do so. 


The effect of the decision will be to prevent the 
Call from recovering damages from the Government 
but it will not deprive it of the second-class privi- 
lege which it now enjoys, as the Postmaster-General 
acted within his authority when he restored it to 
that newspaper. 

In the case of the Liberator, an anarchist news- 
paper whose application for the second clas$ rate was 
ignored for three years by Mr. Burleson, Mr. Hays 
in granting the rate to that newspaper made some 
interesting observations. Under the law the second 
class privilege is given to a periodical that is “pub- 
lished for the dissemination of information of a 
public character or devoted to literature, the sci- 
ences or some special industry.” 


In commenting upon the provision the Postmaster- 
General says that there is a vast difference between 
“information of a public character” and “informa- 
of public benefit.” 

“Much of the news in any daily,” he continues, 
“might be barred if public benefit were essential. 
It is easy to decide what is and what is not “infor- 
mation of a public character.” The arbitrary power 
to decide what is and what is not a public benefit 
was never intended to be lodged in the Postmaster- 
General. It shall not be assumed. The Post Office 
Department holds no brief for the Liberator or any 
other publication. If there is on foot a conspiracy 
to destroy our established form of government by 
force and violence, claimed by the department here- 
tofore as a reason for not granting this permit, and 
if this publication is involved in it, then the Depart- 
ment of Justice will deal promptly and effec‘ively 
with the conspirators in the manner prescribed by 
law. The Department of Justice as now organized 
can be depended upon absolutely to do that.” 

Postmaster-General Hays has shown during the 
brief time he has been in office that he possesses 
common sense and that he intends to conduct his 
department on business principles and for the benefit 
of all the people. He has a monumental task before 
him in ridding the postal service of its impediments 
and its inefficiency, but in carrying it through he 
will have the support of as loyal a body of employes 
as ever served the government and of the great pub- 
lic. He will also have the goodwill and whole- 
hearted co-operation of the press. 

\ 

NOTHER “colyumist” to cross over the Great 

Divide is James S. Hastings, better known to 
the public as “Luke McLuke,” of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer. Since 1912 his daily column in the news- 
paper has been eagerly read by thousands who 
laughed over his humorous sketches, his quips at 
modern foibles and his quaint philosophical sayings, 
which have been widely copied by other publications. 
“Bits of Byplay” gave spice to the breakfast table 
and sent many a man forthgo his day’s work with 
a smile on his face. It was one of Mr. Hastings’ 
boasts that in conducting his column he had never 
resorted to printing a mother-in-law joke. 
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“Capitalism must not be confounded with 
the accumulation and use of Capital. This is 
a very common mistake made by the masses. 
Capitalism means operation of industry and 
commerce for profit, while capital represents 
the result of years of thrift and self-restraint. 
As self-gratification is at the bottom of capi- 
talismt, so self-sacrifice is the basis of capital.” 

—Rocer Basson. 











McCONE AND THE OPEN SHOP 


HERE are some men who are so constituted 

that when they become deeply interested in, and 

earnest supporters of a cause, they seem to lose 
all sense of justice and truth in its advocacy. The 
cause may be a good one and merit public approval! 
but because of their intemperate and sometimes un- 
truthful statements they antagonize the very per- 
sons whose support they seek. 

Such a man is E. J. McCone, general manager of 
the Buffalo Commercial, who is conducting a vigor- 
ous campaign in behalf of the open shop movement. 
Everybody connected with the newspaper industry 
knows that there are plenty of facts upon which 
sound arguments in behalf of the adoption of the 
open shop can be based. There is, therefore, no 
necessity for misrepresentation and lying. 

Why, for instance, does Mr. McCone continue to 
assert in his platform speeches that the entire Amer- 
ican press, with the exception of four newspapers, 
is controlled and its utterances on labor are cen- 
sored by the labor unions through the International 
Typographical Union, when every one in the pub- 
lishing business knows this to be absolutely untrue? 

Mr. McCone in 1920 said he would pay $10,000 to 
any one who would produce a copy of a newspaper 
printed since July 1, 1917, with the exception of four, 
in which there is any endorsement of the open shop 
policy as such, or any criticism of the closed shop. 
When Archie E. McCrae of the Muskegon Chron- 
icle submitted a copy of his Own paper containing 
criticism of the closed shop and claimed the $10,000 
why did Mr. McCone welch on its payment? 

Mr. McCone’s vicious attacks upon the press and 
upon the unions are doing the cause of the open shop 
more harm than good. If those who are fighting for 
it could get Mr. McCone to retire to the seclusion of 
his own business office and stay there, newspaper 
publishers would be far more likely to favor the open 
shop principle. 
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THE NEW YORK PRESS CLUB 


DITOR & PUBLISHER reaffirms the wisdom of 
its last week’s declaration that the best interests 
of journalism and of all the members of the 

New York Press Club demand that the officers and 
trustees should apply to the courts for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver to liquidate its affairs, or, better 
still, secure the co-operation of leading journalists to 
the end that a reorganization committee may be 
named at once to take over the affairs of the club 
and rehabilitate it in the regard and esteem of the 
community—something that it has not enjoyed for 
many years. Upon the selection of such a commit- 
tee the officers and trustees should resign. 

Epitor & PusBLisHER asserts in all good feeling that 
the fol'owing facts are absolutely true: 

The membership of the New York Press Clu) 
has decreased from 1,000 to about 400. 

The club house is being operated now at a 
loss of approximately $900 a month. including 
interest and taxes, or at a yearly deficit of about 
$10 000 to $12 000. 

The receipts of the fourth floor lounge and 
restaurant are about $8.50 a day, the expenses 
more than twice that sum. 

The trustees have expressed to the member- 
ship a determination to sell the furniture and 
rent the floor, thereby practically destroying one 
of the chief assets of the club house. 

The equity of the club in the premises obtained 
largely through the generosity of the late Joseph 
Pulitzer is in danger and that equity now represents 
something over $100,000. 

It is quite apparent that the successful, independ- 
ert and influential journalists and publishers cf the 
greater city have no confidence in the present ad- 
ministration or in any administration for many years. 

There seems to be a general misunderstanding as 
to whom the New York Press Club belongs. Con- 
trary to the impression of some, it is not the prop- 
erty or plaything of any individual or group of 
individuals, but of the newspaper profession of New 
York City. All of its assets have been accumulated 
under the name of that profession. 

There are more than 500 working newspaper men, 
not now members, who are anxious to avail them- 
selves of the privilege of enjoying the ccmforts of 
this club and if the present officers will not, the 
courts should deliver it into their keeping so that 
the good name of journalism may be prese-ved for 
future generations of newspaper men who are com- 
ing to New York to seek fame, fortune and a place 
to express and realize their ideals. 


AN ADDED SERVICE FEATURE 


OME of the readers of the Epiror & PvuBLisHER 
have been greatly interested in the added fea- 
ture service supplement with the edition for May 

28—the eight pages of description and pictures of the 
new home of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 

Others want to know more about it and seek such 
information, for example, as the amount of square 
feet that was allocated to the different machines, 
desks, departments, etc., whilst others referred to it 
as a splendid advertisement for the Star-Telegram 
and wanted to know what a similar supplement de- 
voted to their plant would cost. 

Readers of the Eptror & PuBLisHER generally may 
be interested to know that our inspiration for that 
effort grew out of our close association with big 
successful publishers during the recent conventions 
of the “A. P.” and the “A. N. P. A...” when the 
conventicn headquarters of Epiror & PUBLISHER 
were literally thronged day after day by the greal 
and near-great of the wépaper world—and the 
talk wes mostly new biilding, new equipment, etc 

It is also of interest that we did not receive one 
penny from the Star-Telegram for the service pet 
formed in the interest of our readers. 

Neither did we receive any promise of compens® 
tion of any scrt whatsoever from any one. 

And what is still more to the point, we refused 
paid advertising offered for the supplement and we 
made no attempt to sell extra copies of the paper. 

This supplement was simply another added SERV- 
ICE feature of Eptror & PusiisHer—a service ouf 
clientele has come to expect and to fully and ade 
quately appreci*te. 
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University of Missouri during Journal- 
ism Week. 

J. C. Rush, a reporter on the San 
Antonio (Tex.) Express, has been ap- 
pointed by Congressman Wurzbach as 
his private secretary. 








: DOLPH S. OCHS, publisher of the 
New York Times, was a delegate 
o the Union of American Hebrew 
ongregations, which recently held its 
nnual’ convention in Buffalo. 
Richard H. Waldo, publisher of 
earst’s International, will sail on the 
edric June 11 for London, where he 
ill attend the meeting of the Interna- 
jonal Chamber of Commerce June 25. 
{r. Waldo will also visit the continent. 
Col. Riley Allen, formerly managing 
editor of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
ntil recently of the Red Cross, spoke 
ecently before the students of the Uni- 
versity of Washington on his experi- 


Howard K. Regal, managing editor of 
the Springfield (Mass:) Republican, has 
been granted leave of absence because 
of impaired health. 


Miss Stella Hay of the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard editorial staff, and 
Frederick J. Rex were married in New 
York, June 4. 

Ben Franklin, a junior in the Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism, will join 
the staff of the New Bedford ( Mass.) 
Standard for the summer. 
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of high school, is on the city staff. 
Wade Mountfortt, Jr., of the Kansas 

City Post, accompanied by his wife is 

paying a short visit to Cincinnati, 





HARRY HANSEN, literary editor of 

the Chicago Laily News, was made 
honorary member of the Sigma Delta 
1, the journalism fraternity, at the 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWINC 


nated by the Democratic organization 
for election as councilman-at-large. 








ALLACE R. FARRINGTON, who 
has been 
Hawaii by President Harding, is edi- 


W. E. Biddle, for the past 35 years 
with the Leavenworth (Kans.) Times, 
assumed charge of the Federal prison 
there as warden June 1. Warden Bid- 


named Governor of 


tor and pub- dle was a member of the board of di- 

oie. of - the rectors of the Kansas prison for -sev- 

Honolulu Star- eral years. 

Bulletin. ‘ Frank Scott, formerly New York 
Mr. Farring- manager of the British & Colonial 


ton, who is ac- 
tive in promoting 


the success 
the Press 
gress of 


World in Hono- 
lulu, has been in 
Washington for 
weeks. 
He was guest at 
given 
there this week by Frederic William 
Wile, Washington correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, attended by 
other members of the Ledger staff, in- 
cluding Joseph R. Farrington, the son 
of the Governor-elect, representative of 
the Star-Bulletin in Washington and the 


several 


a lunch 


House of 


dent of the Ledger. 

Since his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Maine in 1891, Mr. Farring- 
ton, who is now fifty years old, has 
been engaged continuously in newspa- 
per work. He is a native of Maine and 
it was on the Bangor Daily News that 
he entered upon his newspaper career 
as a reporter. 

In 1893 Mr. Farrington left the East 
for the Hawaiian Islands where he be- 
came editor of the Pacific Commercial 
Advertiser 
to the Honolulu 
Since that time he has been engaged in 


recently 


newspaper 


quently becoming editor of the Evening 
Bulletin, and vice-president and general 
manager 
Star-Bulletin, which was formed by the 
consolidation of the Evening Bulletin 
and the Hawaiian Star in 1912. 

Mr. Farrington was a founder of the 
Republican party in Hawaii. 


business 


Press, Ltd., is now night editor of the 
Montreal Star. 


Fe Larry Smits, formerly of the western 
aa headquarters of the Associated Press 


with offices in San Francisco, and later 
managing editor of the Ranger (Tex.) 
Times, has become managing editor of 
the Breckenridge (Tex.) Daily Demo- 
crat and Oil Field Review. 


C. R. Lynch, formerly manager of 
the St. Louis bureau of the United 
Press, has been transferred to Dallas 
as manager. Mr. Lynch succeeds H. 
E. Caylor, transferred to Kansas City, 
as news manager of the Southwestern 
division. 

L. D. Parlin has abandoned general 
assignment work for the St. Paul Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press and gone to the 
copy desk in place of Lytton Taylor, 
resigned. 

Tom P. Junkin, formerly of Grand 
Rapids (Mich.), and Grand Forks 
(N.. D.) newspapers, who has been 
running the Reliance Publicity Bureau 
in St. Paul, has bought the Buffalo 
(Minn.) Journal. 

Oswald Quinlan, from the New 
Haven (Conn.) Register, is doing gen- 
eral assignments for the St. Paul Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press. Jack Barton and 
Donald Hough, who have been doing 
similar work for those papers, have 
resigned. 

Warren W. Moses, for several years 
state editor of the Great Falls (Mont.) 
Tribune, has been appointed state 
capitol correspondent for the Tribune 
at Helena. Mr. Moses is succeeded by 
J. H. Gibbons, formerly of the Bil- 
lings Gazette. Mr. Gibbons also will 
be local make-up editor. 





Wattace R. Farrincton 


Representatives correspon- 


whose name was changed 
Advertiser. 


work in Hawaii, subse- 


of the Honolulu 








where his father, Capt. Wade Mount- 
fortt ‘is managing editor of the Com- 
mercial Tribune. 

Phillip Lawwill, hotel man for the 


Cincinnati 


Harry Griffin has been added to the 
staff of the Great Falls Tribune. He 
is a graduate of the college of journal- 
ism, Montana State University, and a 
member of Sigma Delta Chi fraternity. 
He has been employed on the Missoula 


Enquirer, has been nomi- 














The Philadelphia North~ 





American has renewed its 





contract for the Haskin 





Service for another year 
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Missoulian and the Miles 
Star. 

He succeeds Laurence M. Wilson 
who has been called to Portland by his 
wife’s illness. 


City Daily 


John Douglas Gordon has resigned 
from the New York Tribune’s copy 
desk to become managing editor of the 
D. O. Haynes & Company publications, 
the Pharmaceutical Era, Drug Trade 
Weekly and the Soda Fountain. 

C. J. Murray, sporting editor of the 
Buffalo Commercial, will run a special 
train from Buffalo to Jersey City, for 
the Dempsey-Carpentier fight. 

John Sneed, veteran, employe of the 
Dallas Morning News and for many 
years in charge of the Fort Worth bu- 
reau, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence for one year and now in 
charge of Medina Lake near San An- 
tonio as deputy game, fish and oyster 
commissioner of the state. 


is 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
ARRY H. LUTHER, who for- 
merly was connected with the circula- 

tion department of the Paris edition of 
the Chicago Tribune, has gone to Lon- 
don as assistant editor and manager 
for Europe of the Pacific Shipping 
Illustrated, a commercial magazine pub- 
lished in Seattle. 

James S. McCartney, former business 
manager and treasurer of the Philadel- 
phia Record, has arrived in Paris after 
spending the winter in South America. 
He will go to London in June and sail 
for the United States from England 
the end of the month. 

R. I. Wakeman has been appointed 
business manager of the Providence 
(R. 1.) News. 

R. B. Irwin, connected with the ad- 
vertising department of the Decatur 
(Ill.) Herald for the past year, has 
gone to the Alton Telegraph, where he 
will be a member of the advertising 
staff. 

L. M. Truesdell, who has been acting 
as circulation and advertising manager 
of the Pekin (Ill) Times, has taken 
charge as general manager. 

Charlies H. Willoughby, advertising 
manager of the Albany (N. Y.) Jour- 
nal, has been elected executive secre- 
tary of the Insurance Federation of 
New York State, with his headquarters 
in Albany. 





WITH THE AD FOLKS 


MAURICE R. O'CONNELL, a form- 

er Philadelphia newspaper man, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of C. F. Hovey Company, a Boston de- 
partment store. 

James W. O’Meara, member of the 
advertising department for the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company for the past 
six years, has resigned. He had charge 
of the company’s news service for 
newspapers and free publicity for maga- 
zines and trade papers in all lines in- 
cluding tires, rubber footwear, drug 
sundries and mechanical goods. 

Norman F. D’Evelyn, advertising 
manager of the Sperry Flour Company, 
San Francisco, has left the employ of 
that organization and established his 
own office in the Balfour Building, San 
Francisco, under the style of “Adequate 
Advertising.” He retains direction of 
the advertising department of the Sperry 
Flour Company and is handling the ac- 
counts of the Holland Land Company, 
San Francisco, and the Field-Ernst 
Envelope Company, manufacturers, San 
Francisco. 

F. M. Waters, advertising manager 
of the Hendee Manufacturing Company, 


Editor & Publisher 


maker of the Indian Motorcycle, has 
resigned to enter agency work in New 
England. 

W. Rowland, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the American Ex- 
press Company, has been placed in 
charge of publicity in addition to his 
ther duties. Mr. Rowland, who was 
formerly a newspaper man, is editor of 
the company’s house organ, the Ameri- 
can Express Monthly. 


Leslie 


NOTES OF THE AD AGENTS 

HE NEW YORK COUNCIL of 

the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies has just elected the 
board of governors, as follows: H. A. 
Lebair of Sherman & Lebair, Inc.; C. 
D. Newell of Newell-Emmett Com- 
pany, Inc.; R. S. Durstine of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; F. M. Law- 
rence of George Batten Company, Inc.; 
E. B. Wilson of Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc.; A. M. Lewis of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company. 

At the organization meeting of the 
board H. A. Lebair of Sherman. & Le- 
bair, Inc., was elected chairman.  F. 
A. Arnold of Frank Seaman, Inc., was 
elected vice-chairman, and F. M. Law- 
rence of George Batten Company, 
Inc., was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Henry H. Fishkind, until recently 
with the New York office of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., engineers, has been elec- 
ted vice-president of the Millsco 
Agency, Inc., New York, in charge of 
research and technical departments. 

Smith, McCrory & Co., Inc., is the 
name of a new advertising agency with 
ffices at 468 College avenue, Racine, 
Wis. Associated with the organization 
are Harold Smith, W. L. McCrory, B. 
J. Paulson, John J. Lawler, William A. 
Nevin and William B. Phillips. 

George J. Weiler, of Westfield, N. 
Y., has resigned from Geiger Brothers, 
advertising agency, Newark, N. J., to 
become sales instructor of the L. R. 
Steel Company of Buffalo, with offices 
at Erie, Pa. 

Alex Osborn of the advertising 
agency of Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
sailed from New York June 6 as one 
of the delegates of the Buffalo Rotary 
Club to the international convention at 
Edinburgh. 


Morning Paper for Ardmore 


J. A. Lloyd, publisher of the Miami 
(Okla.) News, has 
company at Ardmore, Okla., with a cap- 
ital of $20,000 and on June 1 began pub- 
lication of the Ardmore Journal, a 
morning paper. 


$250 REWARD 


We will pay a reward of $250 for 
competent proof that the Morning Daily 
Advance, of Hollister, California, now 
has or ever has had an average net 
paid circulation of 1,026 during any 
month of its existence, or that it now 
has or ever has had during any month 
of its existence a circulation equal to 
that of the Evening Free Lance. 

For the purpose of making an audit 
the Evening Free Lance will turn over 
its records to any reputable accountant. 


Evening Free Lance 


Net Paid Circulation, 1,019 
Hollister, Cal. 





The above advertisement has ap- 
peared daily in the Evening Free Lance 
since the Advance published its April 
P. O. statement. 
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CINCINNATI HONORS PRESTON 


Enquirer Man Elected President of 
Advertising Club 


Election of George W. Preston, ad- 
vertising manager of the Enquirer, as 
president and 
presentation of 
loving cups to C. 
A. Radford, re- 
tiring president, 
and Joseph Tom- 
lin, financial sec- 
retary, marked 
the annual elec- 
tion of the Cin- 
cinnati Advertis- 
ing Club May 235. 
Other officers 
elected were: 
First vice-presi- 
dent, Russell L. 
Cooke; _ second 
vice-president, Alan Rogers; recording 
secretary, Albert R. Riggs: financial 
secretary, Joseph Tomlin; treasurer, 
Ben Roth; director (for one year), G. 
A. Radford; directors for three years, 
Tom Kiphart and J. A. Conrad. 

Presentation of the cup to Mr. Rad- 
ford was in appreciation of his work as 
head of the organization during the past 
year. Mr. Tomlin was honored for his 
service as financial secretary for fifteen 
years. 


G. W. Preston 


N. E. A. Enlarges N. Y. Office 


The New York office of the News- 
paper Enterprise Association has moved 
from the World Building to the Print- 
ing Crafts Building, 461 Eighth avenue, 
the larger quarters being needed to ac- 
commodate the news picture depart- 
ment, which is being moved here from 
Cleveland. A complete mat making 
plant is being installed in New York, 


and Harold Bechtold, who has been ¥ 
charge of the news picture divisiop; 
Cleveland, will be in business chap! 
enabling Edward Thierry to give 
exclusive attention to editorial wos! 
James W. Dean, motion picture edj 
of the N. E. A,, is also coming to 
York. The headquarters of the N, 
A. will continue to be in Cleveland, 


No Photos of Prisoner, Judge 


At the opening of the trial of My 
Ethel H. Nott, for murder of her hy 
band last August, Judge William 
Maltbie, of the Superior Court, Bridp 
port, Conn., told newspaper men picty 
taking in the court room would me 
jail for the photographer. He asked, 
operation of the newspapers “to giveth 
woman the fairest trial a woman 
had.” The order affecting photograph 
ers does not prevent “Bill” Steinke 
the Post and Ray Morris of the Ting 
from cartooning the principals, for th 
have attended the sessions without ” 
buke. 


Art Magazines Merged 

The Arts, Brooklyn, has acquired 
Touchstone Magazine and a merger k 
been effected. The new magazine, cab 
The Arts, will have a “Touchstone” ¢ 
partment, edited by Mrs. Mary Fent 
Roberts, former editor of the Tou 
stone Magazine, and the paper 
moved to the Ardsley Studios, Brookly 


Verree & Conklin Move 


New offices have been opened | 
Verree & Conklin, Inc., newspaper 
resentatives, at 300 Madison avenue, 


Southern Daily Suspends 


The Shreveport (La.) News has: 
cently suspended publication. 








SOUTHS GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., 
All Offices. 


Gentlemen: - 


eent. 


as compare 








Che Times-Picauune 
NEW ORL ae 


THE TimES-OfMOCRAT 
THE DAILY PICAYUNE 
COMSOLOATED AMINO ee 


May 20, 1921. 


The writing of this letter has been delayed 
pending decision as to whether the information contained 
herein would be published in different forn. 


In April just past The Times-Picayune printed 
67 per cent more National Advertising than both the other 
New Orleans newspapers combined. 


This represents a big comparative gain over 
April, 1920, when The Times-Picayune's National Advertising 
lead over the two other papers combined was less than 5 per 


This newspaper's commanding position is further 
evinced by the fact that the gap is widening between The Times- 
Picayune and, each of the other papers---not merely one of them. 


In April, 1921, The Times-Picayune carried 
101 per cent more National Advertising than the second paper, 
with a lead of 38 per cent in April, 1920. 
In April, 1921, The Times-Picayune carried 890 
per cent more National Advertising than the third paper as 
Compared with a lead of 326 per cent in April, 1920. 
{ 
Your# very truly, bi 


THE TIMBS-PICAYUNE 


Hal R. Yocke 


Director of Fat ional a 
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MONOTYPE KEYBOARD ROOM OF THE SUN AND NEW YORK HERALD 


‘Fhese men go home when the 
ads are up— 


No overtime waiting for proofs to 
correct— 


Corrections are made by hand men 


A System of ad-composition with con- 
tinuous forward motion is possible only 
with Monotype Composing Machines— 
—machines are always producing. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Boston Toronto Birmingham 
Monotype Company of California: San Francisco 





This advertisement set in Monotype Series No. 97 and Monotype Rules 
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OTHER THINGS THAN 
DOLLARS AND CENTS 


(Continued from page 12) 








about 11 x 14 inches. The sheets are 
arranged in the binder by months as far 
ahead as desired. If the list is large 
enough to justify it, each month may be 
divided by a sheet or two for each day 
in the month. The form needs little 
comment, but attention should be called 
to “Date Paid” and “Amount Paid” as 
these columns should have the same date 
and amount as shown on the cash book, 
which gives a complete check on the 
cash. The “Memo” column may be used 
for any necessary comments. 


Form = 





Editor 


& Publisher 


ing list. Papers sent to all agents are 
added into a total for the day. The 
daily totals should balance with the total 
for the week, deduct the free papers 
and the total net papers for which pay 
is received is shown. Form D is prefer- 
ably a loose leaf sheet, but a stock book 
may be had with sufficient columns to 
handle this record. 

Form D is also applicable to city cir- 
culation when same is handled by sale 
of routes or districts. 

In connection with the handling of 
agents, a suitable ledger is necessary. 
FORM E shows a very complet: ledger. 
as well as a paper record. This is a 
loose leaf ledger of any desired size, pre- 
ferably about 8 x 10 with index A to Z, 
and is indexed alphabetically by towns 
rather than by agent’s names. 
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In sending out expirations, turn to the 
month and the “Date Expiration” will 
show the date. When renewed or when 
new subscribers are entered, turn to the 
month to which they are paid for and 
enter. As the months are closed, the 
sheets may be taken out and filed and 
new sheets put in as desired. 

The advantages of this method of 
keeping mail circulation are: 

A complete mail list before you at all 
times in very condensed form, by months 
and by days if desired. 

There is a complete checking system 
to the cash book. 

The entire subscription list is in small 
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The agent is charged weekly with 
amount due as shown by Agents’ Record 
Form D and credited with remittances 
as shown by cash book. The record of 
papers is also entered on the ledger for 
quick and ready reference and for 
checking urposes. This ledger in con- 
nection with Form D and the cash book, 
gives a complete checking record, much 
to be desired. 

Cash Book used in the mail circulation 
should have at least two columns, one 
for Agents and one for Subscribers. 

SuBuRBAN Susscriptions. The divi- 
sion of circulation into City, Sub- 
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space and can be kept in the safe against 
fire danger. 

The auditor may easily verify all sub- 
scriptions in a short time. 

The only apparent disadvantage is that 
it would seem difficult to locate a name. 
This is easily done from the printed 
mailing list by the post office shown 
thereon. 

AGENTS are usually handled through 
the Mail Circulation department and the 
method of Reeping accounts with agents 
is shown on Form D. This form needs 
little comment. Agents are charged 
daily with papers and the total is carried 
out at end of week, with credit for free 
and missed papers, and the net papers 
are billed. It is preferable to enter the 
agencies by towns in alphabetical order, 
rather than by names. 

Or better still, enter the agencies in 
the order as shown by mailing list, mak- 
ing -it easier to charge from the mail- 
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urban and Mail is merely a division 
for the benefit of advertisers. The 
Audit Bureau of Circulation is largely 
controlled by advertisers, and these 
advertisers desire full information as 
to the reach of the publication, hence, 
the three divisions. But for account- 
ing purposes only two divisions are 
necessary, City and Mail. All papers 
distributed in the home city should be 
considered as City and all outside should 
be considered as Mail circulation in es- 
timating costs. 


The information obtained by keeping 
three divisions of circulation would 
hardly justify the time and labor re- 
quired in making such division in the 
cost figures. The records already 
described will take care of the Suburban 
circulation if it is desired to keep this 
division, which is not necessary in find- 
ing costs. 
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Succeeds Late M. R. Jennings 
Managing Director 

The Edmonton (Alta.) Journal this 
week announced the appointment of John 
M. Imrie as managing director succeed- 
ing the late Milton R. Jennings. The 
election is also announced to the board 
of directors of Charles R. Morrison 
and Arthur Yockney, who have been as- 
sociated with the paper as managing edi- 
tor and business manager, respectively. 

Manager first of the Canadian Press 
Association and later of the Canadian 
Daily Newspapers Association, Mr. Im- 
rie has had a broad newspaper experi- 
ence. More recently he has been, since 
the suspension of the Hamilton (Ont.) 
Times, a member of the executive staff 
of the Hamilton Spectataor, one of a 
chain of Canadian dailies, as is also the 
Edmonton Journal, controlled by Wil- 
ham Southam & Sons, Limited, Ottawa. 
His appointment becomes effective on 
July 1. 


as 


Jews Vote Down Libel Law Change 


A resolution urging extension of per- 
sonal libel laws to cover creeds, sects and 
races was offered at the convention of 
the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations in Buffalo last week. Fifteen 
hundred Jews attended the corivention. 
Following an address by Rabbi: Leo F. 
Franklin of Detroit in which he declared 
such a law would be contrary to free 
speech principles and would involve even 
the most careful newspapers in constant 
suits the Union voted down the resolu- 
tion by a large majority. While the 
name of the Dearborn Independent was 
at no time mentioned it was generally 
understood the proposers_ of the resolu- 
tion had this publication in mind when 
they sought to have action taken on this 
subject. 


K. C. Journal Again Names Beckwith 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
has resumed sole representation.in the 
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national advertising field of the Kansas 
City Journal and the Weekly Journal 
and Missouri and Kansas Farmer, a 
service which was temporarily discon- 
tinued when the paper suffered finan- 
cial difficulties in September, 1920. 


New England Meeting Postponed 
The date of the meeting called by 
Benjamin R. Anthony of the New Bed- 
ford (Mass.) Standard, to organize an 
Association of New England Newspaper 
Publishers has been changed from June 

10 to June 14, at Braintree, Mass. 





Duluth Herald in 8-Column Size 

The Duluth (Minn.) Herald ap- 
peared in a new eight-column size on 
June 6. Two new Hoe sextuple per- 
fecting presses and other new equip- 
ment have been installed since M. F. 
Hanson and Paul Block bought the pa- 
per. 





VITAL TOPICS ONLY FOR 
S. N. P. A. 


Program Completed by Chairman Edgar 
Foster—Southern “A. P.”’ Meeting 
Canceled—Identification Badges 
to Be Introduced 


The completed program for the nine. 
teenth annual convention of the South. 
ern Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
to be held at Asheville, N. C., June 20 
to 22, as drawn up by Chairman Edgar 
Foster of the Nashville Banner, does 
not contain a single set address—being 
held, instead, to topics on every con- 
ceivable subject pertaining to newspaper 
production. It is the purpose of this 
year’s convention to confine itself to 
three solid days of discussions of news- 
paper problems in which every member 
will have an opportunity to hear and talk 
about matters he is most interested in. 

As one of the officers expressed it: 
“Conventions of past years have been 
largely given over to listening to ad- 
dresses—some of them purely propa- 
ganda talks—and no time was given to 
topics of vital interest. This has been 
the subject of considerable criticism and 
this year we will give the members all 
they want in the way of discussions.” 

The list of reservations already made 
at the Battery Park Hotel points to an 
attendance equally as large as that of last 
year and includes quite a number of 
publishers who have not been in attend- 
ance at previous meetings. The reserva- 
tions are now close to the 150 mark. A 
number of newspaper and advertising 
men who attend the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs convention in Atlanta next 
week have made plans to stop off at 
Asheville for the publishers’ sessions. 

Chairman Harry Adler of the South- 
ern Division of the Associated Press has 
canceled his plan to hold the annual 
meeting of his organization at Ashe- 
ville during the S. N. P. A. The session 
will be held, instead, at some future date. 

The executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies 
will not meet ‘with the S. N. P. A. at 
Asheville this year, the quarterly meet- 
ing being scheduled instead some date 
in July in New York City. The South- 
ern Councif of the A. A. A. A. also has 
transferred its annual meeting from 
Asheville, at the time of the S. N. P. A 
meeting, to Atlanta in connection with 
the A. A. C. W. convention, as has also 
the Southern Farm Press Association. 

The S. N. P. A. committee on agency 
recognition will meet in advance of the 
convention to pass on applications for 
recognition that have been filed by a 
number of Southern agencies. The com- 
mittee will also canvass reports of all 
agencies doing business in the South for 
the purpose of making an up-to-date 
survey of all agencies recognized by the 
S. N. P. A. for presentation to the con- 
vention. 

For the first time at S. N. P. A. con 
ventions, badges of identification will be 
introduced to enable everyone in attend- 
ance to know everyone else. 

The New Bern (N. C.) Morning New 
Bernian, of which J. B. Dawson is edi- 
tor and manager, has joined the S. N. 
P. A. North Carolina now has only 
two daily papers published in the state 
that are not listed as members of the as- 
sociation. Chairman J. L. Horne, Jr, 
of the membership committee, himself 
a North Carolinian, is working hard to 
put his state in the 100 per cent column 
before the convention. In this work he 
has had the assistance of a number of 
fellow members. 

Louisiana now lacks only three news- 
papers to make its S. N. P. A. repre- 
sentation 100 per cent. 
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There is no other region in the world of like area equal to the 


South in its possibilities or limitless opportunities for merchan- 


dising your product. 


Intensified cultivation of this great poten- 


tial market will give you amazing results. 


The South is now prosperous. To be convinced one need only 


look over this fertile and opulent region. It is unsurpassed by 


any area on earth, in the variety of crops, in abundance 


of yield, in plentitude of resources. 


The South wants goods from the outside. 


There is unlimited 


purchasing power and sales for merchandise of merit if adver- 


tised in this list of Southern dailies. 


LIMITLESS SOUTHERN eerearetes 





























ALABAMA. 
*Birming Age-Herald ....(M) 
*Birmi Age-Herald ..... (S) 
*Birming SN eas Ps deee (E) 
*Birmingham News .......... (S) 
*Mobile News-Item ........... (E) 
*Mobile Register ............ (M) 
*Mobile Register ............ (Ss) 
FLORIDA. 
opnenvite Metropolis ...... (E) 
. boo da Times-Union, Joc 
copatethn MMeruing Pest ...... (M) 
**Pensacoia Journal .......... (M) 
**Pensacola Journal .......... (S) 
*Pensacola News ............ (E) 
GEORGIA. 
® ‘Atlanta Constitution bee sees 03} 
i — 9 alae (E) 
Atlanta Sunday American ....(S) 
§Augusta Chronicle .. ...... (M) 
$Augusta Chronicle .......... (S) 
*Augusta Herald ............ (E) 
*Augusta Herald ..........-- (S) 
*Columbus Ledger ........ (E&S) 
*Macon Telegraph ........... (M) 
*Macon Telegraph ............ (S) 
Savannah Morning News . . (M&S) 
Savannah Press ..........-. (E) 
KENTUCKY. 
*Lexington Leader ........... (E) 
“Lexington Leader ........... (S) 
Louisville Herald ........... (M) 
Louisville Herald ........... (S) 


LOUISIANA. 
*New Orleans Times-Picayune (M) 
*New Orleans Times-Picayune (S) 
*New Orleans States .......... (E 


*New Orleans States .......... (S) 
New Orleans Item .......... (E) 
New Orleans Item ........... (S) 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

*Asheville Citizen ............ (M) 

*Asheviiie Citizen ............ (S) 

*Charlotte News .......... (E&S) 

*Charlotte Observer ......... (M) 


2,500 
Circulation lines 


25,486 
59,019 
59,479 


21,508 
33,863 


SOUTHERN LIST 
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NORTH CAROLINA. Circulation 
*Charlotte Observer .......... (S) 22,270 
*Durham Herald .......... (M&S) 7,393 

Greensboro Daily News ..... (M) 18,365 
Greensboro Daily News ...... (S) 24,754 
Raleigh Néws and Observer. .(M) 23,526 
Raleigh News and Observer. .(S) 25,962 
Wilmington Star ............ “(M) 6,191 

*Winston-Salem Journal ...... (M) 7,754 

*Winston-Salem Journal ...... (S) 8,158 
Winston-Salem Sentinel. ..... (E) 9,661 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Anderson Mail ............. (E) 4,130 
*Columbia Record ........... (E) 13,213 
*Columbia Record ........... (S) 14,130 
*Columbia State ............. (M) * 21,302 
OC GNOD co cccccecccces (S) 21,857 
*Greenville News ......... (M&S) 10,923 

Greenwood Index Journal... .. (E) 4,155 

Spartanburg Journal & Carolina 

RE bc eihe pasa doewecede E) 3,670 

Spartanburg Herald ........ (M) 4,458 

Spartanburg Herald ......... (Ss) 6,012 

TENNESSEE. 

*Chattanooga News .......... (E) 20,154 
Chattanooga Times ......... (M) 22,661 
Chattanooga Times .......... (S) 23,046 

a 2 aera Sentinel ee (E 23,687 
Memphis Commercial Appeal (M) 84,730 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. . (S) 115,102 
*Nashville Banner ............ (E) 41,466 
*Nashville Banner ........... (S) 43,912 
*Nashville Tennesseean ... (ME&S) 44,446 

VIRGINIA. 

tBristol Herald Connie. - . (M&S ; 6,590 

Danville Register and Bee co (M&E 11,213 
News Times-Herald. . (E } 10,819 

News — Press (S&M) 6,109 

. Virginia: er (M) 33,848 
Virginian Bie <asaes (S) 40,050 

is sata ee dh a M4&s) 10,844 

be World-News ....... (E) 11,078 
News-Leader ..... (E) 45,535 


Government Statements, Apri) 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April i, 1921. 
tinc!udes Bristol, — 
a gg Statemen 
ef . C. Audit, October 1, 1920. 
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WHAT QOQUR READERS SAY 








Praise for May 28 Number 


Tvutsa, Okla., June 1, 1921. 


To Epitor & PusttsHer:. The Epitor & 
PusBLisHER of May 28th, I think, was the most 
interesting edition that I ever read. It con- 
tains so many articles that are helpful to pub- 
lishers that it is difficult to decide which is 
the most interesting. The article under the 
caption “‘What Is the Answer?” on page eight 
by D. Fitz-Gibbon made a strong appeal to me 
as did also “Much Advertising Wasted by 
Not Being Well Aimed” by Jesse H. Neal, 
which appeared on page eleven. 

The second paragraph of Mr. Fitz-Gibbon’s 
article seemed to me very pertinent. I quote 
the paragraph: 

“I am talking particularly about newspaper 
publishers. Their emissaries make the welkin 
ring with the praises of advertising, but why 
—oh why—do these self-same publishers hardly 
ever advertise their own goods—their news- 
papers ?”’ 

On December 9, 1920, I addressed Mr. L. B. 
Palmer, Manager ’ of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, with regard to the 
advisability of the A. N. P. A. starting a 
national advertising campaign designed to cre- 
ate good will among retailers nationwide in the 
interest of the newspapers. From this letter 
to Mr. Palmer I quote three paragraphs as 
follows: 

It seems strange that newspapers collectively 
should shiver at the prospect of spending 
money for advertising especially since they so 
heartily recommend advertising expenditures 
in the interest of other industries as occasions 
arise. 

The reason the newspaper possesses such a 
tremendous pulling power is largely because 
the person who subscribes to the paper is in a 
recipient mood when he picks up his news- 
paper. He is an audience to whom all adver- 
tising appeals, and he became an audience 
not only of his own free will but very likely 
because he preferred to be the audience to the 
particular newspaper he reads. 

Just as the average newspaper reader is 
susceptible to the appeal made by advertisers 
through the columns: of his favorite newspaper, 
just so is the retail merchant in a_ receptive 
mood when he opens the Dry Goods Economist, 
and just so is the druggist in a_ receptive 
mood when he opens his much prized Drug 
Topics, the national magazine of the drug 
trade. 

As a result of my correspondence with Mr. 
Palmer the Topics Committee decided to list 
the subject for discussion at the April, 1921, 
Convention. Following is the text which I 
submitted to the Topics Committee on this 
subject: 


“Advisability of the A. N. P. A. conducting a 
national advertising campaign through such 
trade journals as are read generally and con- 
tinuously by retail merchants of all classes 
throughout the United States and Canada, also 
through Printers’ Ink and other mediums 
which are closely followed by manufacturers. 

“Would such an advertising campaign, if 
properly prepared and conducted, result in 
building a keener appreciation in the minds of 
retailers and manufacturers of the invaluable 
and unreplaceable function of every newspaper 
in its field? 

“Would such a campaign achieve the purpose 
of creating a good will in favor of the news- 
papers and thus lead retailers and manwfac- 
turers alike into a more receptive attitude with 
regard to increasing advertising rates? 

“Would it be possible to so construct copy 
as to convince advertisers that newspapers are 
justified in maintaining their present rates?’ 


The entire subject was boiled down to one 
paragraph and appeared upon the printed list 
of topics to be discussed. So much time was 
spent on the discussion of labor and newsprint 
problems that when the part of the program 
was reached wherein this topic was printed, 
it was time to adjourn and the topic created 
absolutely no interest. 

It seems to me a very sad thing that the 
members of the A. N. P. A. are not sufficiently 
interested in the development of advertising 
volume to consider favorably the matter of a 
campaign to be waged through trade papers 
for the purpose of enlightening advertisers as 
to the conditions confronting the newspaper 
industry at this time. Even in normal times 
a properly developed campaign would result 
to the lasting good of the publishers. 

Owners of department stores and owners of 


all classes of retail merchandising establish- 
ments read Dry Goods Economist with just 
as much interest and confidence as publishers 
read Epiror & Pusiisner, Printers’ Ink and 
other trade journals. The ‘average druggist 
reads Drug Topics, the national magazine of 


the drug trade, with just as much interest as 
the newspaper publishers reads his trade pa- 


pers. Assuming that this is true, it naturally 
follows that when the merchant takes up his 
trade paper he is in a receptive frame of 


mind. No doubt the degree of confidence is 
determined by the number of years any par- 
ticular merchant has read a given trade paper. 
His confidence will be in proportion to the 
degree of dependence he has learned he can 
place upon the integrity of the trade paper he 
happens to read. 

There is no doubt, however, of the fact that 
he subscribes to the paper for the benefit he 


feels he derives from reading it, and I be- 
lieve that the national association can do a 
real service to the industry in this way. The 


campaign would be more likely to succeed than 
if each individual newspaper did its own 





Of course, each member of the 
association will have to handle his own local 
situation. That has always been true. That is 
the unfortunate truth. That is exactly the 
condition it is desirable to change in so far 
as _ possible. 

In addition to Dry Goods Economist, there 


advertising. 


are the following trade magazines: Women’s 
Wear, Men’s Wear, Furniture Merchants’ 
Trade Journal and Hardware Age. All of 


which are read and believed in by retailers 
throughout the nation. The retailer holds the 
key to advertising volume beyond the question 
of a doubt. 

I quote from Mr. Fitz-Gibbon’s article: 

“Why don’t newspapers advertise like other 
big business enterprises, in a style and manner 
befitting the magnitude of their undertaking? 
I cannot give a satisfactory or serious answer 
to this question, which reminds me of an 
English musical play in which the pretty 
chambermaid confessed to the man she was 
keeping company with, ‘When first I met you, 
George, dearest, I never could quite make out 
whether you were poor or stingy.” 

Mr. Fitz-Gibbon’s inquiry is _ pertinent. 
Among the associations of national reputation 
that are advertising in the newspapers at this 
time are: The Florida Citrus Exchange, The 
California Associated Raisin Company, Cali- 
fornia Citrus Growers’ Association, California 
Prune Growers’ Association and the California 
Fruit es Association. 

The A. N. P ., which according to all of 
the principles of ‘the profession should be the 
first national association to advertise, has not 
as yet demonstrated its faith in the power of 
advertising. I agree with Mr. Fitz- a 
that it is high time that the A. N. A. 
awakes to a realization of the selene its 
attitude toward this question casts upon the 
profession in general. 


T. F. McPHERSON, 
Business Manager, Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune. 


When and Where to Advertise 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 26, 1921. 


To Epitor & PusitisHer: On my way out 
to Cleveland the other day, I prepared this 
bit of a thing on the train. If it has any 
value, you are at liberty to run it—it might, 
if nothing more, start some discussion: 

Advertising space is just like stocks and 
bonds; it is a better purchase—will yield more 
—if bought at the right time. The right time 
is near the bottom turn of the market when 
conditions are improving and we are firmly 
started on the long rise to real prosperity. 

The public are good prospects and buy 
heavily on the way up; they are poor pros- 
pects ‘and economize on the way down. 

he advertising man who fails to take ad- 
vantage of this infallible law of human nature 
and to adjust his appropriation accordingly is 
not equal to his opportunity; and his more 
Sagacious competitor has a powerful leverage 
on him. 

Within the last few years, there has been a 
growing desire on the part of advertising men 
to make advertising more scientific. With this 
object in view they have enlisted the services 
af the psychologists. ~ 

But why not try the economists also? Ap- 
plied economics is just as important, from an 
advertising standpoint, as psychology and op- 
tics. For example, suppose that you have 
constructed an advertisement in harmony with 
the soundest principles known. Now, if you 
place that advertisement in a territory where 
business is flat on its back you won't get 
satisfactory returns and the advertiser will 
immediately say “I told you so. Scientific 
ideas are nonsense. Advertising is all a gamble, 
anyway.”’ 

Of course it’s a gamble, and always will be, 
so long as we devote all our attention to pre- 
paring the advertisement and none to placing 
it. A rifle is no better than a popgun if you 
are going to whirl it around three times and 
fire with your eyes shut. he strongest copy 
ever written on the finest product ever made 
won't sell goods in a desert. 

Advertising men have sometimes complained 
that it seems well-nigh hopeless to attempt 
making advertising more scientific, because 
their recorded results are so inconsistent and 
contradictory. It is really because they have 
neglected to take into account the greatest 
factor of all fundamental conditions. 

I have tried the experiment time and again. 
I have taken identically the same advertising 
and sent it into areas of prosperity and areas 
of depression. I have taken identically the 
same locality and have advertised there in 
identically the same way at one time when con- 
ditions were right and again at another time 
when conditions were wrong. 

I know, on the basis of actual experience 
covering years of practical advertising, that 
the controlling factor which determines results 
is not the advertisement itself, but the time 
when it appears and the situation which it 
encounters. 

When and where to advertise is merely a 
question of when and where the public will 
buy the most with the least amount of coaxing. 

On the verge of hard times and during 
a decline put part of your advertising appro- 
priation into the bank, where you are sure of 
getting back at least as much as you put in. 
When the tide turns and the public once more 


come back to market you will have a surplus 
fund at your disposal just when advertising 
is yielding the biggest returns. Moreover, 
when you come to buy space, place your 








money in territory which 
sound prosperity. 
wanted to make a reputation as a 
marvelous copy writer and a masterly judge 
of mediums, I would do the best I could with 
these important details, but my big work would 
be to follow fundamental conditions and profit 
accordingly. 
ou can’t sell goods to a man when he’s 
broke—and, what’s more, you wouldn’t if you 
could; but money comes easy “when the goose 
honks high.”’ That, in my opinion, is the 
great law of publicity and the real answer to 
the question of When and Where to Advertise. 
MONT H. WRIGHT, 
President Association of National Advertisers, 
Publicity Director John B. Stetson Company. 


is enjoying real, 


An Appreciation 
Fort Wortu, Texas, June 3, 1921. 

To Epitor & PustisHer: Permit us to 
express our appreciation and gratitude for the 
splendid supplement to Epitor & PuBLISHER, 
issue May 28th, containing illustrated story of 
our new million dollar plant. 

We do not hesitate to state that we have 
never seen a better piece of work and the 
captions were so far out of the ordinary as to 
be in a class by themselves. 

This supplement is all the more appreciated 
because it was done gratuitously and without 
any solicitation on our part. We also are ad- 
vised by one of your regular advertisers that 
paid copy was declined for publication in this 
supplement which is added evidence of the 
constructive spirit which prompted you to go 
to the expense and trouble of issuing this 
section. 

In this feeble way, we desire to express the 
hearty thanks of our entire organization. 

FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM, 
A. L. Suuman, Advertising Manager 
Treasurer. 


and 


A. N. A. Should Proceed Slowly 


New York, June 9, 1921. 

To Epitor & PusiisHer: It would seem that 
the position taken by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers regarding the matter. of 
commission to advertising agents, if seriously 
carried through, is going to result in greater 
epg to the man or concern who pays the 
pills. 

I say this after a rather unfortunate experi- 
ence when I was a member of a committee ap- 
pointed in the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association a few years ago, to draw up a 
resolution to the same effect, which was unani- 
mously adopted by the convention. 

As a result I was brought face to face with 
a committee representing the agents, had a 
very lengthy conference with them, and came 
away with an appreciation that such a revolu- 
tionary move at the time would do the busi- 
ness of advertising a serious injury. 

It would seem to me that the A. N. A. 
have picked a similar high spot, when to ad- 
vocate so radical a change will result in in- 
creased expense to the general advertiser. The 
average publisher, as evidenced by the vote in 
the A. N. P. A., would welcome the oppor- 
tunity for increasing his earnings from adver- 
tising from 15 per cent to 17 per cent, for he 
will in most cases demand his gross rate from 
the individual advertiser, and the advertiser 
will be compelled to pay a service charge in 
addition to the full rate. 

the members of the A. N. A. think that 
by eliminating the agent except for service 
they can place their business through local 
dealers’ agents at lower rates, they will soon 
find themselves deprived of this approach, for 
the newspapers are quite determined to elimi- 
nate the practice, and can easily do so. 

The agent represents too important a place 
in the wonderful business-promotional industry 
known as modern advertising, with access to a 
wider field of successful experience than is ob- 
tainable in any other way, and both advertiser 
and publisher should hesitate to take any step 
to check the valuable service he performs. 

Theoretically, at least, it seems a poor busi- 
ness policy to place a man or an organization 
in a position to earn reward or compensation 
in accordance with their ability to get their 
client to spend more and more money, but that 
is what happens in the development of nation- 

wide business through advertising. 

If the members of the A. N. A. mean 
through their resolution to go more boldly into 
the business of seeking to get their agents to 
buy space at local wholesale rates, our news- 
papers will be compelled to readjust the whole 
fabric of rates in order to produce a satisfac- 
tory average net rate to cover cost of produc- 
tion and a reasonable profit. 

Perhaps this would be beneficial all around, 
but those in a Position to judge present con- 
ditions feel that it is of doubtful expediency 
just now, when what we are all after is a low- 
ering of rates just as quickly as prices of print 
paper and labor permit. 

Manufacturers on all sides are crying for a 
demand that will move and sell their goods, 
which can only be created by effective, intelli- 
gently constructed and judiciously placed daily 
newspaper advertising. 

e whole fabric of American business and 
prosperity hangs in the balance, and in accord- 
ance with the sanest and most competent opin- 
ion obtainable this is no time to start rocking 
the boat. 

As long as so-called national advertising 
only represents from 15 per cent to 20 per cent 
of the business carried by our newspapers, it 
cannot expect to dominate the situation. Quan- 
tity discount is a sound principle in business, 
and those who would seek to break down prac- 
tices which they themselves indulge in would 
do well to go forward slowly. 

JASON ROGERS, 
Publisher, New York Globe. 


The 44-Hour Situation in 
North Carolina 
Rocxy Mownt, N. C., June 6, 1921. 
To Epitor & PusiisHer: I have read with 


interest the article in your June 4 issue with 
regard to the 44-hour week throughout the ng 


tion, but I notice for some reason no report 


whatever from North Carolina despite the fag 
that the row has raged furious in this section, 

We are not inclined to ask for anything by 
a statement of facts from this state, but we 
think they should be given. 

In Raleigh I am aware that about 200 print 
ers quit work on May 1 on account of the 
44-hour demand and since that time but one 
the shops has given in, and I think all the 
shops over there have opened up with non. 
union help. 

In this city the printers went out 100 pe 
cent strong and even enrolled help from a nog. 
union office where the help was taken into mem, 
bership the day before the strike, but with them 
all we have stuck it out and our paper has ng 
missed an edition though they were out 109 
per cent from this office. 

At Wilmington I am advised that the em 
ployers are standing firm, while in Charlo 
with one exception, they have accepted how 
pay basis. 

I am advised they have signed up at Salip 
bury, while in Greensboro and Winston- -Salem 
the union has lost shops and a vast major 
of employes over there now are on the 4 
shop basis. 

I am sure in fairness to your excellent pi 
lication and your readers that you want 
information, while if we can serve you f 
ther don’t hesitate to command us. 1 

J. L. HORNE, JR., 
Publisher the Evening Telegram, © 


A GOOD TIME BY ALL 





All Fort Worth Helped Star-Tele 
Entertain Its Many Guests 


Fort WortH, Texas, June 4.—Fin 
printing such notable newspaper arti 
and their managers as Jean Kno 
Sydney Smith, Harry Hershfield, I. 
Alofsin, Charles B. Travis, Arthur ¥ 
Crawford and others and then publi 
ing their pictures broadcast with a 
quest that they be turned over to polig 
was only one of the many stunts 
kept this city in an uproar during 
formal opening of the new home of 
Star-Telegram. 

The guests began arriving Saturday, 
Sunday there was trap-shooting and din- 
ners at the home of Amon G. Carter 
and the Fort Worth Country Club 
where A. L. Shuman was host. The 
favors distributed among the 300 guests 
at the banquet at the _ Rivercrest 
Country Club on Tuesday night were 
“little brown jugs,” “cigars,” deeds and 
keys to the city, police commissions, pe 
lice cards backed with a notice that gold 
plated police badges were to follow. In 
addition each guest received one of those 
famous polished steer horns, a gold ev- 
ersharp pencil and, last but not least, a 
magnificent hammered silver pocket 
flask, fitted for the hip, but absolutely 
empty. 


WANT PRESS TELEPHONE RATES 





A. W. yd s Worcester ee 


» Opens Fight 


A campaign has been started by A. W. 
Fell, general manager of the Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette, for press telephone 
rates such as are now in force with tel- 
egraph and cable companies. The 
American Newspaper Publishers: Asso- 
ciation has taken the matter up and will 
probably make a concerted drive to 
bring about a change in the present sys 
tem. 

It is pointed out that newspapers are 
large bulk users of the telephone and 
that single connections are held for long 
periods, which cheapens the operation 
of the wires they use and warrants 4 
better rate than is given on regular 
minute commercial calls. Victor Ridder 
is chairman of the A. N. P. A. commit 
tee in charge of the matter. Telephone 
service is said to be the heaviest monthly 
expense of many of the smaller news 
papers. 
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“LUKE McLUKE” DEAD IN 
CINCINNATI 


James Hastings, Long on Enquirer Staff, 
Made National Reputation as Hum- 
orous Colyumist Since 1912— 
Long in Poor Health 





Cixcinnati, June 6.—Another na- 
tionally known newspaper humorist has 
been called to his reward. James S. 
Hastings, whose “Bits of By-Play” es- 
tablished a reputation for him under 
the nom-de-plume of Luke McLuke, died 
early Saturday morning at the Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, from 
shock following an operation for appen- 
dicitis. 

He was stricken about ten days ago— 
though he had been in poor health for 
years—and on the advice ot his phy- 











’ James S. Hagrincs 


sician he underwent. an operation early 
in the week. His recuperative powers 
were exhausted and he never rallied. 

“Luke,” as he was familiarly known 
and called by newspaper men, was 53 
years of age and a native of Lowell, 
Mass. After a varied newspaper 
career in which he worked on publica- 
tions in his home town, Philadelphia, 
saltimore and Washington, he came to 
Cincinnati a little over twenty years ago 
and soon afterward was made exchange 
editor of that paper. For years he and 
George Randolph Chester had adjoin- 
ing\desks while the latter was Sunday 
ecitor, 

A column of wit and humor was al- 
ways his pet ambition and for years he 
wanted to try his hand at it. Finally 
the day came for it to be tried out and 
it was an immediate success. That was 
in 1912 and “Luke’s” column has been 
a standing feature of the Enquirer from 
that day on. 

His short crisp sayings under the sub- 
title “Luke McLuke Says” soon were 
copied in all parts of this country and 
in others. Some gave the writer credit 
while others tried to palm them off as 
their own. Hastings was jealous of 
these word children of his own making 
and took great delight in nailing them 
when they would bob up elsewhere and 
putting his own brand upon them. 

“Names is names” was another fea- 
ture that he introduced in the column 
and this brought him correspondents 
{rom all parts of this continent and in 
fact from all parts of the world. Peo- 
ple whom he had never seen sent him 
in “monikers” that were strange and 


curious and “Luke” put the finishing 
touches on them. 

His acquaintance was tremendous. In 
this part of the country to have “Luke 


McLuke” pointed out was the same as 
telling the stranger within the gates of 
the history of the Tyler-Davidson foun- 
tain. This very fact brought many a 
smile to Hastings, for there were liter- 
ally thousands who claimed acquaint- 
ance who never laid eyes on the man in 
the flesh. 

One of his proud boasts was that in 
the years that he conducted his column 
he had never found it necessary to 
fall back on the “mother-in-law” jokes 
as a means of getting a laugh. But pro- 
hibition, uplifters and the restrictor of 
personal liberty were his special target 
and to those he handed mighty wallops 
and in no uncertain terms. 

His broad observations of things 
feminine drew the interest of the fair 
sex and it was long a local by-word that 
his “wife helped him to write that.” 
And Hastings would chuckle when such 
an accusation was made. : 

Some years ago he tried a lecture tour 
with a “talk,” as he called it, built upon 
the things that he had written. While 
he drew well he felt, however, that lec- 
turing was hardly his forte, so after 
a few jaunts he withdrew. 

Three or four years ago he deter- 
mined to protect his writings by copy- 
right and within that time his daily 
offering has been syndicated. Some of 
his best works also have been made over 
for the films. 

As a parting honor his funeral was 
public and the body lay in state at the 
Elks Temple where it was viewed by 
thousands. 

Mr. Hastings was married and leaves 
his widow and four children. 


Obituary 


Emerson Bristot Biccar, well known 
throughout Canada and the United 
States as a journalist, publicist, pub- 
lisher and author, died May 31, in To- 
ronto, aged 67 years. His first news- 
paper connection was with the now 
defunct Hamilton (Ont.) Standard, the 
staff of which he joined in 1873. He 
later became assistant editor of the 
Hamilton Spectator. Subsequently he 
went to South Africa and spent some 
five years there on various papers, 
chiefly the Cape Argus. In 1880, Mr. 
Biggar returned to Canada and started 
several trade publications. 


E. Nevitte Causton, nephew of 
Baron Southwark (the Right Hon. 
Richard Knight Causton) died on ship- 
hoard on May 13 during a holiday trip 
to England, and was buried at sea. 
Mr. Causton was known in Toronto ad- 
vertising circles, having been a member 
of the firm of Stewart & Brown, com- 
mercial illustrators. 


THomas M. Gritmore, aged 62, for 
many years president of the National 
Model License League, and publisher 
of Bonfort’s Wine and Spirits Circular. 
until prohibition became effective, died 
at Louisville, June 8. 


V. O. Hopees, assistant city editor of 
the ‘Birmingham News, was killed June 
3 when an airplane in which he was 
flying crashed two miles from Bir- 
mingham. Mr. Hodges went to Jasper 
on a story, and while making the return 
trip the engine went dead. 


Jupce F. A. Lock#art, 
ber of the firm of F. A. Lockhart & 
Sons, publishers of the Pittsburg 
(Tex.) Gazette, died in Lockhart last 
week, aged 78 years. 


senior mem- 


KATHERINE OsporNE HAywarp, wife 
of Stanley Hayward, telegraph editor 
of the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, 
died last week, after a two months’ ill- 
ness. 
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ILLINOIS 











Geographically Illinois is central. Farmers, 
stock raisers, merchants, pleasure seekers 


and tourists from the west go to Illinois. 


Some go to sell, but all go to buy. 


/ ; 
Manufacturers and importers have head- 
quarters or important branch houses in 


Illinois, for the distribution of their wares. 


Everything tends to making Illinois a great 
commercial state, as well as the meeting 


ground of people from all parts of the United 


States. 


As a tryout territory Illinois is second to 
none. The daily newspapers are able and 


willing to co-operate in opening new sales 


territory. 


This group of Illinois daily newspapers can 


do wonderful work for you. 














Bloomington Pantagraph . (M) 
¢Chicago Evening American . (E) 
Chicago Herald-Examiner . (M) 
Chicago Herald-Examiner - @&) 
tChicago Daily Journal ....... (E) 
§The Chicago Daily News ..... (E) 
Chicago Evening Post ....... (E) 
CCRen TUNED. 5 vin ca ccsces (M) 
*Chicago Tribune ......: Rains ae 
*Lincoln Courier-Hera'd....... (E) 
CRN No ook occ e'e. 5,0 (E) 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript. . (M&E) 
es Mai tia ih eee basa hia (E) 
Rock Island Argus .......... (E) 
a a re (E) 


Rate for Rate for 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines 
17,774 .05 .05 
364,769 .60 .60 
335,331 .55 55 
709,966 -75 -75 
116,243 .26 .24 
412,020 .65 .65 
44,021 .25 12 
460,739 .70 .70 
787,952 .00 1.00 
1,967 .02 .02 
9,899 .04 .04 H 
29,743 -11 .09 
22,585 .075 .06 
9,174 .04 .04 
4,790 .03 .03 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 


§Publishers’ Statements. 


tGovernment Statement, October 1, 1920. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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WISCONSIN 





FORUM OF FEMININE FRATERNITY OF 


whith d 


FOURTH ESTATERS i 


Conducted by MILDRED E. PHILLIPS 


Ww" 








FACTS 


Wisconsin is the second largest state in the 


Union in the manufacture of farm imple- 


ments. 


It turns out more horse clothing and blank- 


ets than any other state. 


It leads-all other states in the production of 


butter. 


It cans more sweet corn than any other state. 


It has some of the largest grain elevators in 


the. world. 


It is by far the greatest producer of cheese 


in the United States. 


Capture this market by concentrating your 


advertising in this list of Wisconsin daily 


newspapers. It is the economical way. 








*Appleton Post-Crescent ............ (E) 
ee ee Pee (E) 
Eau Claire Leader-Telegram...... (ME&S) 
*Fond du Lac Reporter... .......sce0e (E) 
*Green Bay Press Gazette............ (E) 
ee Ee ee ree (E) 
La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press. . (E&S) 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal....... (E&S) 
Seiwencee Jourmel «. www. cs c cc scoes (E) 
tMilwaukee Journal ...............- (S) 
Milwaukee Sentinel .............. (M&E) 
Milwaukee Sentinel ................. (S) 
Racine Journal-News ................ (E) 
PRONE RUONOEED. 2s 5.45000 09 40 00s 00h (E) 
tiSuperior (Wis.) Sunday Times...... (S) 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 


Circula- 
tion 


7,760 
7,937 
8,603 
5,538 
10,183 
5,858 
12,423 
15,119 
112,649 
91,016 
76,611 
74,398 
8,113 
17,973 
10,000 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 


tfPublishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
tPublishers’ Statement, June 1, 1921. 


Rate for 
5,000 lines 


.035 
-045 
-035 
-03 
-04 
-03 
.05 
-05 
-20 
-20 
14 
14 
.045 
-055 
-055 














Epritortat Note: The director of this column in Eprtor & Pustisuer is Sunday 


editor of the Ss 


s 


Post-- 


racuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard. Miss Phillips announces her program 9% wafte 


as follows: Svergene knows there are newspaper women, but unless one knows t 
and reads all the newspapers in the world there’s no way of knowing who’s who in wrea 
feminine newspaperdom. Where is there a better place to learn than in the biggest jorie 
and best a magazine published? I hope to make this column the most popular 


and unusual o 


its kind. It will be purely a newspaper woman’s feature—all masculine emn 
members of the fourth estate being excluded. 


f course, unless some one happens becom 


to write something unusually clever, then in payment we shall allow them to have of P 


their little say.” 


E have been asked to leave, thrown 

out, frozen out and become the vic- 
tim of the psychology of a suggestion 
leading to an open door many times 
during our newspaper career, but never 
until recently did we know that the 
thing could be worked so adroitly and 
so diplomatically. And it was “the kid” 
who taught us. 

Yes, we mean Jackie Coogan, the 
film-famed offspring who has gripped 
the movie fans by their hearts and made 
them cry and laugh more than any sob 
sister who ever pounded a typewriter. 

We had occasion last week to con- 
verse with this midget with the magnan- 
imous mind development, and during 
the course of said conversation he look- 
ed us up and-down from bobbed head 
to big toe, and inquired: 

“How long have you been here?” 

“In this city, Jack?” we asked. 

“No, in this house.” 

“Oh about fifteen minutes.” 

“OH!” very pointedly, “Seems as if 
you had been here a year.” 

We made our good-byes very brief. 

* * * 

OU girls all know this newspaper 

woman, who has been what most of 
us want to be sometime or other during 
our lives—a real live actress. But now 
she says it’s lots more fun to write 
about actresses and actors and ask ‘em 
all kinds of impertinent questions that 
they just can’t resent. 

For Harriette Underhill, the New 
York Tribune’s feminine stage and 
screen scribe, is one of the best known 
and best-liked girls in the newspaper 
game today. She probably knows more 
famous people on the stage than any 
other newspaper woman in this coun- 
try, people whom you and I know only 
from meeting them through press no- 
tices or by reading her own delightful 
stories. 

Harriette says when she first went to 
work on the Trib she was not allowed 
the dignity of her full name across the 
top of her stories. (Probably that was 
then considered immodest.) She signed 
them “H. U.” and anonymous insults 
sent by persons who disagreed with her 
verdicts were addressed to “Mr. H. U.” 
(We know all about that mister stuff!) 

One day she went into the telephone 
booth and called the Trib. office. When 
she came out of the booth the telephone 
girl nabbed her and exclaimed “Oh, are 
you H. U.? I heard you calling Beek- 
man 3000.” 

“I thought she said, ‘Are you a Jew’, 
chronicles Harriette. “It sounds the 
same thing when you say it fast. I 
couldn’t see why it should interest her 
whether I was a Jew, Gentile, Moham- 
medan or Methodist.” 

But it evidently made a great differ- 
ence to this feminine tapper of the sil- 
ver wires. She inquired how she could 
get a job like that, and wasn’t it swell 
to meet all those actors and actresses, 
and how did she (Harriette) ever do it? 

Harriette replied in saddened mood 
that she didn’t do it, that some were 
born journalists, some achieved journal- 
ism, and others had journalism thrust 
upen them, She, poor child, was in the 
lact mentioned class. 
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At school, they say, this blond 
would neither learn her grammar | 
write compositions. She loathed it. MoM‘ 
whole aim and’ ambition was to bem a 
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Harriette UNDERHILL with 
the F 
the incipient actress are short, and ywaemany 
cations are long. During one of thm Ma 
involuntary vacations the would-mwrite 
Nazimova was induced by a masculaggthe t 
editor of the Telegram to write a hor 
show story for him. Harriette accepte 
the money, if not the assignment wi 1. 
gratitude. 
“You see,” she explains, “I Redu 
brought up on L, C. Underhill’s ‘sted 
farm in New Jersey, and was suppo _ 
to know everything about horses.” Th 
After her first horseshow story, @e"4 
seemed as if every sporting editor eck 
New York wanted to know if sett 
wouldn’t write something for him, @ he 
Harriette remarks, “To quote someboiy°™ | 


an actress, and she finally succeeded; 
attaining her goal. 

Then, however, Harriette learned § 
sorrowful truth, that engagements { 



















or other, ‘Gosh, how I dreaded it.’” P. 

Everytime she couldn’t get an engagggatio 
ment on the stage, the editors receivam™en t 
her with open arms. (Where are thogjgwas 


editors, we ask, not at all skepticalmpf p 
of course, just as a matter of informmhe | 
tion. ) he s 

Therefore, Miss Harriette says tiggvas 
pathetic tales of girl journalists who ust 
trying to break into the game nevégetal. 


seem quite real to her, for she co Ne 
never break out! inw 
“And now in my old age comes my fition: 
ward,” finishes Harriette, who won't at 
mistaken for the Ancient Mariner fs 
a few more years yet, “I am in {ijthe 
dramatic department of the Trib. rac 
find that watching others act is almogjtwer 
as much fun as acting oneself. 3 z 
sides, there are no forced vacatiomjpaid 
taken very often at the expense of tithe 
person of the first part.” nel 
And that is the dramatic life story @jjnd 
Harriette. mf 
| * * * his 
ELL, Harriette, they say straig ” 
and narrow is the way which | ny 


directly to the spot marked “matrimony, 








whither art bound all newspaper women 


od and true. 
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wick reminds me that there is a 


smell of orange blossoms in the 


andi Post-Standard office this afternoon, 
rogram MB wafted from the imaginary bridal 
Enews wreath worn by my own-side-kick, Mar- 
biguas jorie Dunmore Tooke, who at the sol- 
atm emn hour of four-thirty this afternoon 
appens MM hecomes the bride of Morris J. Griffith 
o have Hf Philadelphia, at the Little Church 


Around the Corner. 
ond ch Sg a 


diel MARORIE would do it! Nothing I 
1 bea could say would stop her, and so 
ceeded am there is nothing left but to offer the 

heartiest kind of congratulations and 
arned aay wish them both as much happiness as 




































they can have—under the circumstances 


nents { 2 ; , 
_those circumstances being marriage. 


Marjorie is one good scout. And one 
fine newspaper woman. She comes from 
Denver, and won her spurs as an 


F. F. E. on the Denver Post, where her 
father was dramatic critic. Before tak- 
ing the final plunge Marjorie has in 
every way fulfilled paternal traditions, 
for she was recently appointed dramatic 
critic of the Post-Standard. She also 
worked in Binghamton, N. Y., and be- 
fore coming to the Post-Standard spent 
five years on the staff of the Syracuse 
Herald. 

Marjorie was overseas for ten months 
with the best of them. In spite of the 
fact that her brother was “somewhere 
in France” Marjorie pulled wires until 
they sang and danced for her and finally 
saw service with the 13lst Infantry of 
the Illinois National Guard in the Toul 
sector, and also during the period of oc- 
cupation in the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
yourg, where she had her own Y. M. 
C. A. hut. Later she was four months 


3 with the Fourth Ammunition train of 
the Fourth Division at Mulheim, Ger- 

, and many. 

of tho Marjorie had all kinds of chances to 

would-tamwrite while she was overseas, but with 


masculimthe true newspaper spirit she did the 
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ar Reduction of $15 From Second 
ill’s ‘stod 


Quarter Contract Rate 







suppo 
sea” The International Paper Company 
story, end the G. H. Mead Company this 
editor @@Veek announced a reduction in news- 
y if tint prices from $110 to $95 a ton. 
him, he price is for carload lots f.o.b. mill 
somebomameor delivery in the third quarter. 
1 it’” P. T. Dodge, president of the Inter- 
n engaggmational Paper Company, commenting 
; receivagon the reduction, said that this action 
are thom™was taken despite the fact that the cost 
kepticalef production for the third quarter of 
inform™m@he year would be higher than that of 
he second quarter, and that the purpose 
says tig@™Vas mainly to conform with the read- 
s who ag@ustment going on in business in gen- 
me neve pral. 
she co _ Not only will the cost of labor con- 
nue high, according to present indica- 
es my tons, says Mr. Dodge, but the cost of 
won't aterials are high, for the International 
riner {Hs consuming products contracted for at 
m in? he peak of prices, being forced to con- 
Trib. @Bract for supplies from eighteen to 
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wenty months before they are used. 

The labor costs per ton of paper, he 
said, have increased from $8.26; before 
he war, to $22 a ton now. This item 
neludes only wages paid at the mills 
bnd does not take into consideration 
mployes outside of the mills. Besides 
his increased cost, there has been a 
Hecrease in the efficiency of the men, 
he output of paper per man amounting 


0 only 69 tons per year, against 80 tons 
ormally, 
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job in hand only, and served with all 
her might as a Y. M. C. A. secretary. 
She was known as “Scoopie” among the 
boys. e 

Marjorie is coming back to work in 
a few weeks, we are mighty glad to 
State. 

The best of luck, Marjorie. 

And if the son of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
John M. Griffith of Bangor, Pa., doesn’t 
make as good a husband as he did a 
soldier and an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity of Pa., I'll sick the whole F. F. F. E. 
onto him! 

7 * +. 


IRLS, have you ever thought how 

much certain books have contribut- 
ed toward making you more fit for your 
job. I confess I hadn’t thought much 
about it until the following questions 
came to me in the mail the other day. 
I've answered them in my own way, and 
I'd like to compare my answers with 
some of yours. So, sometime, when you 
are not busy will you tap out your an- 
swers to the questions on your little old 


machines, and rush them to me, via 
Will Hays’ rapid transit service? 
Thanks. 


1. What one newspaper, not your own, 
has taught you the most about news- 
paper making? 

2. What one book, or what two or 
three books, have been of most value to 
you as a newspaper woman? 

3. What are the best books on jour- 
nalism now in print? 

4. Have you any system or methods 
to recommend for the study of news- 
papers to learn newspaper making? 

5. What are the most fertile sources 
of new ideas in your work? 

6. If your own son said he wanted to 
become a newspaper man you would be 
proud of, would you suggest that he do 
any studying outside of working hours? 
If so, what? ; 

7. What books and magazines on poli- 
tics, economics, current affairs, Ameri- 
can government, and the like do you 
recommend that a young newspaper man 
should read? 


The question of freight rates is also 
a factor in the high costs of producing 
paper. Mr. Dodge says that the freight 
charges per ton have increased $9.60 in 
years. Another factor adding to 
costs is the movement of freight cars. 

The International, during the period 
of Government control of the railroads, 
when cars were scarce, was forced to 
purchase 500 freight cars. These cars 
are used to transport the supplies and 
production a distance in some instances 
of about 600 miles. The cars cannot 
be loaned to other industries, so they 
have to be hauled back empty. 

Mr. Dodge says that there has been 
no change in the strike as affecting the 
company’s mills, the men refusing to 
enter into negotiations over the com- 
pany’s proposals for a _ reduction of 
about 21 per cent in wages to that which 
was in force for the year ended May 
1, 1920. 

The Canadian Export Paper Com- 
pany’s price, as exclusively announced 
in Eprror & PustisHer last week, is 
also $95 a ton. These prices are the 
key rates for practically the entire con- 
tract market, as other prices are based 
on one or more of the above rates. 


Price Bros. Strike Ends 


Employes who have been on strike at 
the Jonquieres and Kenogami paper 
mills of Price Brothers, Quebec, have 
accepted the firm’s offer of 30 per cent 
cut in wages and the open shop and have 
returned to work. 
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VIRGINIA 








West Virginia, owing to the varied 
character of its soil and .climate, 
its resources of raw materials, its 


possession of vast supplies of 
cheap fuel---coal, oil and gas---its 


tremendous potentialities of hy- 


dro-electric power, its excellent 


markets and transportation facili- 


ties, offers innumerable opportun- 


ities to the National manufacturer 


for the sale of his merchandise. 


The daily newspapers of West 


Virginia bring the advertiser and 


consumer together, the result of 


which 


is “consumer demand.” 
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Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
Bluefield Martinsburg 
tTelegraph ...(M) 5,673 .025 “Journal ..... 
Charleston Parkersburg 
Gazette ..... (M) 17,079 .05 
$Gazette ..... (S) 20,007 .05 } i SSeesde 
+Daily Mail (E&S) 13,034 .05 are 
Clarksburg 
Exponent .(M&S) 8,304 .03 Wheeling 
“Telegram ...(E) 7,874 .035 “Intelligencer (M) 
*Telegram ...(S) 9,541 .035 ee 
Newe ......; 
Fairmont 
“West Virginian (E) 5,240 .03 
WEE 040-4 hee (M) 6,471 .03 
Huntington 1921. 
t+Herald-Dispatch 
(M) 12,521 .035 
+Herald-Dispatch 
(S) 12,521 .035 
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The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertismg than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledg- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reachmg the 
people of Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 


171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 











Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Purchased Nearly 100% 


More Automobiles 


during the first five months of 1921 
than during the some period of 1920. 
National advertisers please note. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 








Nearly every person in Richmond reads 
The 


NEWS-LEADER 


‘The News-Leaper’s circulation in 
Richmond is greater than that of all the 
other Richmond papers combined. 

_ The News-Leapgr’s circulation in Vir- 
ginia is greater than any other Virginia 
newspaper. 

The sworn statements of the Richmond 
papers show the News- mk has a 
daily circulation in Richmond which is 
more than three times greater than its 
nearest competitor. 

Foreign representatives 
The Kelly-Smith Co., Chicago, IM. 
B’way at 34th St. Kelly-Smith Co, 
New York City. Lytton Building. 
Marbridge Building 


in 
J. B. Keough, Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











The amalgamation of the two leading 
progressive Jewish newspapers of 
New York 


THE DAY 
THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 





The National Jewish Daily 


Editor 
NEW HEARST “A. M.” PAPER 


Boston Morning American Will Appear 
June 13—Executives Shifted 
(By 


Long Distance Telephone) 


Boston, Mass., June 9.—The Ameri- 
can, published by William R. Hearst as 
an evening paper, will establish a morn- 
ing daily edition next Monday. This 
will give Boston four morning newspa- 
pers—two of which, the Advertiser and 
the morning American, will be owned 
by Mr. Hearst, who also owns the Even- 
ing Record and the evening American. 
The Advertiser will be issued from the 
plant of the Evening Record and the 
new morning American from the even- 
ing American’s plant. 

It is understood that the new morn- 
ing American will make its own deliv- 
ery and that 12 aew automobile crucks 
have been contracted for. 

Within the last few days it is under- 
stood that the International Film Ser- 
vice, owned by Mr. Hearst, has been 
ordered to discontinue supplying pic- 
tures to other Boston dailies than the 
Hearst publications. However, the 1. 
F. S. will continue to serve the Sunday 
Post pictorial section and the Boston 
Herald rotogravure. John Devlin has 
resigned as Boston manager of the I. 
F. S. 

The Sunday Advertiser and American 
will start a pictorial section with its 
edition of June 12. 

It is announced by the headquarters 
of the Hearst newspapers in New York 
that Mortimer Berkowitz, who has been 
national advertising manager of the 
New York American, has been appointed 
business manager of the Boston Ameri- 
can, to take up his new duties June 20 
or 27. 

M. L. Annenberg, publisher of the 
Milwaukee Wisconsin-News, has been 
transferred to the Hearst general man- 
agement staff in New York. 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLISHER) 


MiLwavukEE, Wis., June 9.—No suc- 
cessor to M. L. Annenberg as publisher 
of the Milwaukee Wisconsin-News has 
been appointed. Hector Elwell, city edi- 
tor of Hearst’s Chicago Herald-Exami- 
ner, has been brought to Milwaukee to 
serve for a time in an advisory capac- 
ity. The editorial department has en- 
larged by the addition of William J. 
Gaynor, formerly a reporter on the 
Milwaukee Journal, who has been made 
assistant city editor. Paul Dallman, 
formerly a copy reader on the Journal, 
who has been given a position on the 
copy desk, and John Robert, formerly 
head of the copy desk of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, who has been made make up 
editor. 





NEW YORK PRESS CLUB 
BREACH WIDENS 


(Continued from page 28) 











WORTH KNOWING ABOUT 
DURHAM, N. C. 


The post-office statements submitted to the 
government by the two Durham papers for 
the six months period ending March 3lst, 
prove that the HERALD not only goes 
into 19 out of every 20. homes in Durham 

it that its city circulation is greater than 
the total circulation of the other Durham 


paper. 

The HERALD leads in circulation, merit, 
effitiency, results and CO-OPERATION. 
It is a member of the A. B. C. 


Represented by 


FROST,LANDIS & KOHN 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ATLANTA 








entire club membership and will be contested 
in the courts. 

Mr. Howard next states that there had not 
been “a single complaint of improper solicita- 
tion until about five months ago.” Surely he 
remembers the protests of F. W. M. Hall, a 
member of the club, who was requested by 
the British authorities to register a complaint 
against the shameful manner in which the 


British Ambassador, Earl Reading, had been 
solivited 

Mr. Howard knows. too, of all the other 
complaints made to him about solicitations, 


some of which have already been brought out 
and other of which will be brought out 
in the course of this proceeding and such 
other proceedings as those who love the club 
and treasure its good name may be compelled 
to bring to protect it. You will note that he 
referred to some of them in his letter of 
January 31, 1919. 

Mr. Howard declares that it was the defeat 
of the opposition candidates at the last annual 
election that “led to the miserable charges 
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that responsible officers of the club were par- 
ties in interest to having solicitors for the war 
book hold up men of prominence for subscrip- 
tions." Had the opposition ticket been fully 
elected the financial affairs of the club would 
have been immediately fully @isclosed to the 
members without the necessity of petitions, 
court action or anything else. 

Apnlications for light on the club’s finances 
and the handling of more than $115,000 of 
subscriptions are lightly dismissed as “miser- 
able charges.” Are they? When all the facts 
have been brought to the light of day, you 
can say whether or not they are true, dignified 
charges, brought for the good of the club and 
backed by the newspapers and hundreds of 
clean, honorable newspaper workers. 

Just consider these facts: 

The Board of Trustees, disregarding the 
provisions of the Constitution and By-Laws, 
made all four of the professional solicitors 
employed in the War History campaign active 
members of the club. 

Mr. Howard has persistently refused to 
bring to trial the charges of misconduct and 
fraud lodged against two of them by the first 
vice-president of the club. 

wo members of the club have been drawing 
the interest from the $15,000 in Liberty Bonds 
belonging to the club and now deposited in 
the club’s vault as a guarantee that the World 
War History will be published. Where does 
this interest appear credited to the club? We 
cannot find it in any financial statement. Can 
you? 

For some time these negotiable bonds were 
kept in the private safe deposit box of a 
member of the club, who was not bonded in 
any way. - 

The World War History scheme has been 
in operation for two years. During that time 
no accounting has ever been made to the club. 
The names of persons who subscribed have 
never been made known to the club, and the 
names of the associate members admitted to 
the club have not been given out, despite the 
fact that the law of this State demands that all 
of these things must be done. 

Mr. Howard states that the information 
which the statement containing the ‘“‘miser- 
able charges” was based was made public before 
the facts were called to the attention of the 


trustees. That is absolutely untrue. Here are 
the facts: - 
Finding it impossible to obtain any action 


on complaints laid before Mr. Howard, at a 
meeting of the Board of Trustees on February 


5, 1921, the vice-president of the club read a 


written statement, citing all the details of 
Dr. John A. Harriss’ solicitation. In it the 
vice-president stated specifically that, unless 


these wretched irregularities were eliminated, 
he, ‘personally, would appeal to the Supreme 
Court for redress. Reform was promised on 
that occasion, but never put into effect. 

The facts concerning Dr. Harriss are these: 

1. Dr. John A. Harriss, after being solicited 
while a social guest at the club, gave a check 
for $1,000 for life associate membership in the 
club in December, 1920, despite the fact that 
the fee for such membership is and was only 
$500. 

2. The check was made payable to the New 
York Press Club. 

3. It was never paid into the treasury of the 
New York Press Club. 

4. The name of Dr. Harriss was never pro- 
posed for membership of any kind in the club. 

5. His check was endorsed to the World 
War History Fund by C. Fred Crosby, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees. 

6. $600 of the $1,000 received from Dr. 
Harriss was paid to John J. Wohltman, pro- 
moter of the World War History. 

7. The New ork ress Club returned 
$1,000 to Dr. Harriss on March 4, 1921, after 
a series of protests and inquiries by the club 
members regarding the method of solicitation 
which began at the January meeting of the 
club, and after Edward Percy Howard and 
Channing A. Leidy, treasurer of the club, 
had. by every means in their power sought to 
evede the carrying out of the wishes of the 
clvh members in this connection. 

The solicitation of Manuel Vargas, fiscal 
avent of the Mexican Government, was also 
identical with the Harriss case, except that it 
was even more flagrant. 

Charles W. Leavitt, prominent landscape 
architect, was falsely informed that he had 
been elected to membership in the club, and 
then was asked to pay $1,000 for the mem. 


bership, although his name had never been 
brought before the club. 

Such cases could be cited almost indefi- 
nitely. 


The present proceeding in the Supreme Court 
was not instituted until after due deliberation 
and not until every possible remedy within the 
club had been tried and failed because of the 
obstructive tactics and broken promises ot 
Mr. Howard and his associates. If the admin- 
istration of Edward Percy Howard and _ his 
associates has been clean and honorable why 
have they refused to make a full and complete 
accounting? 

Mr. Howard says he has been anxious for 
the past two years to quit all responsibilities 
in the club and has “so notified every member 
of the ‘old guard’ without exception.” 

As for this we have never been able to 
discover that he has shouldered very much 
personal responsibility. On the contrary he 
has pursued a policy of evading responsibility. 

A Word About the Annual Election—At the 
annual election of January 10, 1920, Edward 
Percy Howard, as president of the Club, and 
while making every effort to have himself re- 
elected as such, stood idly by and made no 
effort to prevent the following abuses: 

1. Permitting and inducing associate mem- 
bers to vote, in violation of the club constitu- 
tion and by-laws. 

2. Unconstitutionally remitting the dues of 
a member and ‘then permitting him to vote. 











3. Acepting.a four months’ note from ang 
member to cover indebtedness to the Py 
amounting to $142 and then permitting hin 
vote. (Incidentally this note was disho 
and has not been paid.) 


4. Permitting an applicant for member 
to vote. This applicant did not become a 
ber until April 5, 1921. 


The “opposition” candidates do not 
these circumstances admit defeat at the 
election and are shortly going to ask the 
preme Court to decide whether they 
defeated. 


A house-cleaning has been absolutely ng 
sary to the vindication of the club's r 
tion. The club must be put on a basis 
will make it attractive to every active 
















paper man. It must be made self-suppo 
and can be made so under proper busi 
management. 





The first step in this direction must be 
restoration to the membership of the cly 
the powers which have been usurped by 
Board of Trustees. 













—in making up ad.- 
vertising schedules, 
agencies invariably 
include such news- 
papers as the 


Indianapolis News 
FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street First Na’ 











NEW YOR 
EVENING 
OURNA 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 


ica. 












OF THE SHAFFER GROUP 





The Chicago Evening Post led all Chi 
cago evening newspapers in__ financial 
advertising for the year of 1920, with 
total of 1,031,240 agate lines, exceeding 
its nearest evening competitor by 171,17 
agate lines. 


THE CHICAGO 
EVENING POST 


Chicago’s Class Newspaper 





OF NEWSPAPERS 








Famous Wits 0 
History 


A short magazine page featutt 
twice a week. 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
SERVICE 







241 W. 58th ST., NEW YO 
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Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


on 


1920 


Financial Advertising 


1918... 21,769 
1920. . .233,609 


Total Lines, 


Buy Space in 
Boston’s Greatest 
Evening Newspaper 





1918 








Their Own Newspaper 


Our readers continue because they 
get all the news daily and know just 
when to find it. 


Che 
Pittsburg Wispatch 


Pittsburg’s Best Advertising Medium. 


Branch Offices: 

Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
The Ford-Parsons Co., 
Marquette Building, Chicago, III. 








IN NEW ORLEANS 
1 3-—> 


THE NEW 
ORLEANS ITEM 














Daily 143,067 Average 


Government Statement for the six months 
prior to April 1, 1921, credits to the 





More circulation than any other daily in 


Los Angeles— more than both of its 
afternoon rivals combined — more than 
any daily in the West. Completely 
covers the field of 


LOS ANGELES 


New York 


H. W. Molone 
604 Times Bldg. 


Chicago 


G. Logan Payne Co. 
432 Marquette Bldg. 











FIRST 


In five months of this year The 
New York Times. published 9,173,- 
018 agate lines ‘of advertising, 
3,090,922 lines in excess of any 
other New York newspaper. 


The New York Times 











| TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 





N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Have secured account of Myles 
Salt Company, New Orleans. 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn Company, 25 
West 45th street, New York. ave secured 
account of Francis H. Leggett & Co., “Premier 
Salad Dressing,”” New York. 


George Batten Company, 38! 4th avenue, 
New York. Generally make up lists for Cli- 
quot Club Company, ginger ale, Millis, Mass., 
about this time. 


John Buchanan Advertising Agency, Globe 
Bldg., Boston. Placing orders with news- 
papers in New York and vicinity for Buck- 
minster Hotel, Beacon street and Common- 
wealth avenue, Boston. 

Campbell - Ewald 
Bidg., Detroit. Placing copy with newspapers 
in various sections for Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Company, “Delco Light,” Dayton. 

J. H. Cross Company, 2!4 South I[2th 
street, Philadelphia. Reported to have secured 
account of D. E. Sicher & Co., “Dove” under- 
garments, 45 West 21st street, New York. 

Danielson & Son, 96 Westminster street, 
Providence, R. Again placing orders with 


Company, Marquette 


newspapers in selected sections for Atlantic 
Tubing Company, gas tubing, Providence, R. I. 
Agency, Atlantic 


Dorland Advertising 

City, N. J. Placing orders with newspapers in 

v arious sections for Hotel Nassau, Long Beach, 
» 


Doremus & Co.. 44 Broad street, New 
York. Placing orders with Ohio newspapers 
for Endicott-Johnson Company, shoes, Endi 
cott, N. Y. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for Aluminum Goods 


Manufacturinng Company, 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


Richard A. Foley 


“Mirro” aluminum, 


Advertising Agency, 


Terminal Bldg., Philadelphia. Again placing 
orders with newspapers in various sections for 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, “Spur’ 
cigarettes, New York; again placing orders 
with Pennsylvania ne wspapers for Allen R. 


Cressman’s Sons, ‘Counsellor’ cigars, Phila- 
delphia; reported will shortly place orders with 
Middle West newspapers for Manchester Bis- 
cuit Company. 

Hall & Emory Agency, Gasco Bldg.., Port- 
land, Ore. Reported will shortly make up 
list of newspapers, etc., for King Food Prod- 
ucts Company, dehydrated fruits and veg- 
etables. 


Hicks Advertising Agency, 277 Broadway, 


New York. Reported will make up list of 
newspapers, etc., this month for Alwin A. Neu- 
mann «& Son, millinery, 24 East 4th street, 
New York. 


Murray Howe & €o., 30 East 42d street, 
New York. Again placing orders with news- 
papers generally for National Carbon Com- 
pany, “Columbia” batteries, Cleveland. 


Hower Advertising Agency Company, Fos- 
ter- Bldg., Denver, Col. Reported will make 
up list of newspapers during June for Jonas 
Brothers, taxidermy, 1021 Broadway, Denver. 


Hulscher & Rothenberg, 2 West 45th 
street, New York. Have secured account of 
Elgin Stove & Oven Company, Elgin, Ill. 


Robert M. McMullen Company, 522 5th 
avenue, New York. Generally make up list 
for Fall advertising abcut this time for heer 
ican Cranberry Exchange, 90 West Broadway, 
New York 


H. K. McCann Company, 45! Montgomery 
street, San Francisco. Will direct advertis- 
ing of Skookum Packers’ Association, Yakima, 

ash., and Luthy Company, San Francisco. 

. Mogge, advertising manager of the 
Skookum Association, will shortly visit fruit 
distributors all over the United States to ex- 
plain the selling plan. Campaign in Western 
publications will shortly start for “Luthy Bat- 
teries.’ 

McCutcheon-Gerson Service, 64 West Ran- 
dolph street, Chicago. Reported will place the 


following accounts: Benzer Corp., “Benzer”’ 
auto lens, Brooklyn; Kirk-Barber Co., “K. B.” 
fly wh heel, Chicago, and Checker Taxi Com- 


pany, Chicago. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Again placing or- 
ders with newspapers in various sections for 
Orange Crush Company, beverage, 314 West 
Superior street, Chicago. 

Massengale Advertising Agency, Candler 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Will make up lists during 
June for Sweet Dreams Company, Montgom- 
ery, Ala., mosquito lotion. 

Mears-Richardson- Briggs Company, Payne 
avenue and 2lst street leveland. Reported 
will place advertising for Kaffee Hag Cor- 


oration, Cleveland, and 100 Hudson street, 
New York. 

Harry C. Michael, 113 Lexington avenue, 
New ork. Making yearly contracts with 


newspapers for the Hilson-Reis Company. 


Miller Advertising Service, 154 Nassau 
street, New York. acing orders with news- 
apers in New York and vicinity for Rose’s 
Decaind, Inc., New York. 

Mitchell Advertising Agency, 
and Mary place, Minneapolis. Reported plac- 
ing orders with newspapers in Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota and Iowa for Pacific 
Northwest Growers’ A ion, M 

John J. Morgan Advertising Agency, 179 
Summer street, Boston. Again placing orders 
with newspapers in various sections for D. 
Rady & Sons Company, “Eddy Refrigerators,” 

ston. 


8th street 
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Mutual Service Advertising Agency 140 
Cedar street, New York. Handling initia} 
advertising appropriation for the Cullen Vapor 
Heating Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
Margon-Robinson Company, Lincoln Bidg., 
Louisville, Ky. Making 5,000-line contracts 
with Texas newspapers for the Peaslee-Gaul- 
bert Company, Louisville. 
William T. Mullally, Inc., r 
New York. Have secured account of Dreicer 
& Co., 560 5th avenue, New York. 
Nichols-Moore Company, Frederick Bldg., 
Cleveland. Placing advertising for Spoehr’s, 
Chicago, manufacturers of high grade candies. 
Ostenrieder Ad. Corp., 25 E. Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. —s yearly contracts 
with newspapers for the Schoenhofen Com- 


198 Broadway, 


~~ 
a, Porter Company, |5 West 44th 
street, ew York. Making yearly contracts 
with newspapers for the International Con- 
solidated Chemical Corporation. 
Ha Porter Company, !5 West 44th 
street, New York. Placing orders with news- 


papers in selected sections for Thomas Leem 


ing Co., “Alpine Milk,” 130 William street, 
New York. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 
New York Making yearly contracts with 


newspapers for the Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 
pany. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 

Yew York, and Eugene McGuckin, 1211 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. Making contracts 
with newspapers for the Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Company. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 
New York. Placing readers with newspapers 
for Southern Railway System; will shortly place 
copy with newspapers in New York and vicin 
ity for Aluminum Cooking Utensils Company, 
“Wear-Ever”’ aluminum, New Kensington, Pa.; 
placing orders with Pacific Coast newspapers 
for Shredded Whole Wheat Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


Power, Alexander & Jenkins Company, 


Madison Bldg., Detroit. Placing orders with 
newspapers for Disteel Wheel Corporation, 
Detroit, and 1846 Broadway, New York. 

Fred M. Randall Company, Book Bidg., 
Detroit. Will make up list of farm papers 
during June for Long Manufacturing Com- 
pany, auto radiators, Detroit, Mich. 


E. P. Remington Agency, !280 Main street, 
Buffalo. Reported will make up a list of news- 
papers during June and July for Kondon Mfg. 
Co., “Kondon’s Catarrhal Jelly,” Minneapolis. 


H. E. Remington Advertising 
327 South La Salle street, Chicago. 
to be handling the following accounts: 
Milwaukee and St. Paul R. R.; 


Company, 
Reported 
Chicago, 
Chicago, Rock 


Island & Pacific R. R.; Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois R. R.; Union Pacific R. R.; St. Paul 
Lines, and the Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


Joseph Richards Company, 9 East 40th 
street, New York. Making yearly contrac:s 
with newspapers for the Conklin Pen Com- 
pany. 

Ross-Gould Company, 
street, St. Louis. Placing orders with news- 
papers in cities, where they have stores for 
Gondon Booteries, St. Louis. Handling adver- 
tising for the Western Wire & Tube Com- 
pany and Republic Metal & Rubber Company. 


Scott & Scott, Inc., 220 West 42d street, 
New York. Issuing orders to weekly and 
monthly publications of national circulation 
for the Alpha Show Card School, New York 
City. Making up schedules for newspapers, 
country weeklies and monthlies in East and 
ne nited Tractors Corporation, Frank- 
ort, N. 


309 North 10th 


Scott & Scott, Inc., 220 West 42d street, 
New York. Placing advertising in book re- 
view sections of newspapers for the Macaulay 
Company, New York. 

Scott & Bowne, 
“Kimoids Tablets,” 
field, N. 
part of 


“Scott's Emulsion” and 
Watsessing Station, Bloom- 

Generally make up lists the latter 
une and early in July. 


Sherman & Lebair, 116 West 32d street, 
New York. Placing orders with some New 
Jersey newspapers for the Hauck Nut Butter 
Company, 85 Clinton avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Southern pny Fo ge Inc., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Lists are ing made up for the 
Gerstle Medicine Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Southwestern Advertising Company, | 105 
Bitting Bldg., Wichita, Kan. Handling the 
following accounts: Murray Manufacturing 
Company, extracts, and Laird Airplane Com- 
pany. 

Godley Sternfield, Tribune Bldg., New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers in vari- 
ous sections for Wiss & Sons Company, 
cutlery, Newark, N. J. 


Thielecke Advertising Company, 22 West 
Monroe street, Chicago. Again placing orders 
with newspapers for Cyclone Fence Company, 
“Cyclone Red Tag Fence,” Waukegan, III. 


Vanderhoof & Co., Vanderhoof Bidg., 
Chicago. Will place orders with Middle West 
newspapers for Huszagh-Mussin & Co., first 
mortgage real estate bonds, 69 West Washing- 
ton street, Chicago. 


Wales Advertising Company, |4! West 
36th street New York. Placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections for B. Priestly 
& Co., cravanette, New York. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood, Oliver-Ditson 
Bidg., Boston. Have secured account of Var- 
Nes-Is Company, medical, Lynn. Mass. 


World-Wide Advertising Corporation, | 
West 34th street, New York. Placing two 100- 
line, single column advertisements of the Smith 
Hamlin Construction Company, publishers, in 
newspapers in the following cities: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh and Indianapolis. 











Newark Morning Ledger 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Alone in morning feld in community 
of a million population 
A morning newspaper with all usual 


home features including comics and 
woman’s page. 


Average daily circulation for first week of 


June, 32,619 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Representatives: 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, Inc. 











INTS FoR THE MOTORIST 


Albert L Clough 
ONE OF OUR MOST 
POPULAR FEATURES 


three a week—Q. & A. Dept.— 
type mats if desired. 











The ‘International Syndicate 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








AN EDITORIAL 
A DAY 


Current events and movements inter- 
preted crisply, entertainingly and 
with impartial precision. 
This service is not syndicated broad- 
cast; each client is carefully protected 
in exclusive territory. 


Your geet! may be open. 
or 


Ask 
about it, and 


samples and price. 


Charles Grant Miller 
1116 World Building, 
New York 








The Family Income 


Over $3,000.00 


In Buffalo the percentage of fam 
ilies with incomes over $3,000. 001 is 
Six Times Greater than the average 
for United States. 

Buffalo Evening News reaches 95 
per cent of the families with $3,000.00 
income or over. It reaches 80 
cent of the English reading families 
in the Buffalo market. 


KELLY SMITH CO. 
Foreign Representatives 
Marbridge Bidg., New Sat oy 


Lytton Bidg., Chicago, 
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NET RATES FIRST STEP FOR 
PUBLISHERS 


(Continued from page 7) 











Yet, while it should be clear that the 
A. N. A. is proceeding to bring about 
the service fee basis with the intention 
of placing the real, honest-to-goodness 
advertising agency in a stronger position 
than it can possibly occupy under the 
present system, there are people who 
actually imagine that such a change 
means the disappearance of advertising 
agencies. An economic factor lives, and 
must live. The world does not dispense 
with anything that has a reason for liv- 
ing, and most. national advertisers 
would as soon expect the total cutting 
out of their entire sales organizations 
as the elimination of the business pro- 
motion counsellor—the worthy advertis- 
ing agency. 


CHANGES STAGGER SOME 


Never yet has a change been advocat- 
ed in government, in religion, in social 
relations, or any other activity of man- 
kind, but some people have thought the 
world would come to an end. The 
Tory, like the “nut,” is always with us. 

So far as this agency-elimination 
fancy is concerned one might as rea- 
sonably imagine that because human 
beings commenced buttering the north 
side of slices of bread instead of the 
south the race would begin to perish 
from the earth. 

Regarding the publishers’ side of this 
matter: I will not at this time attempt 
to discuss it any more than it has been 
touched on above. But it would be well 
for publishers to think deeply about the 
statement in the A. N. A. report: “The 


Editor 


present system is unjust to advertiser, 
to agency and to publisher; unjust to 
the advertiser in that the publisher de- 
termines the compensation that the men 
employed by the advertiser should re- 
ceive; unjust to the agency whose ser- 
vice is of high a character that it 
should not be measured by a set com- 
mission, the total of which is determined 
only by fluctuating advertising appro- 
priations ; unjust to the publisher in that 
it encourages the continuation of an 
attitude toward advertising that renders 
the publisher’s advertising revenue un- 
stable.” 


so 


Cannot HapreN SUDDENLY 
Does 


Will a change come overnight? 
any reform occur overnight? 

One of the strangest forms of men- 
tality that I am very frequently meet- 
ing is the one that is apparently uncon- 
scious of the fact that infinite variety 
is the rule and not the exception in 
human affairs. At some future time, 
in discussing matters of advertising in- 
terest, it may be necessary to enlarge 
on this fact. Suffice it to say just now 
that where there is infinite variety, or 
even limited variety, readjustment to 
any new method in general business 
practice cannot happen suddenly; and 
the readjustment must, in the final 
analysis, be gradual because it must be 
individual. 

Traditional practices, even when ob- 
viously antiquated and unsound and of 
the nature of one-time “good customs 
that corrupt the world,’ enter so much 
into the fiber of things that they can 
only gradually be changed with safety. 
3ut it is absolutely necessary that they 
should be changed unless the business 
they are supposed to serve is to perish 
of dry rot. 


& Publisher 


for June 11, 1921 

The first step that should be taken 
by all publishers, in order to bring about 
conditions in advertising that will great- 
ly benefit their business, is to establish 
net rates. The advertiser and the ad- 
vertising agency will attend to the next 
step. 








URGES A. B. C. AUDIT 
OF AD BOOKS 


(Continued from page 6) 








actually believe in and create new news- 
paper accounts are worth 20 per cent 
to the publisher. 

Those that handle accounts at 
than 15 per cent should be paid less 
than 15 per cent by the publisher, and 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations could 
be called in to see just what the adver- 
tiser pays the agent and the newspaper 
should pay the agent accordingly. 

This would eliminate rate cutting and 
rebating, as it should be eliminated. It 
is unfair competition and some time 
soon we may expect such a ruling from 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Any fair minded man who will make 
the same sort of thorough investigation 
as Mr. Charles F. Higham did of ad- 
vertising agency service will come to the 
same conclusion that he did, viz., that 
the publisher should increase the com- 
mission and that the advertiser should 
pay a fee in addition. 

Mr. Higham told us that the adver- 
tising agencies in America have done 
more to build up the present large vol- 
ume of local as well as national adver- 
tising by producing advertising copy 
first, advertising plans and_ intelligent 
merchandising of the advertising, that 
really made advertising profitable to the 
the advertiser. 


less 







He said that if Great Britain could 
have five of the leading United States 
Agency organizations transplanted to 
Great Britain, in less than no time the 
volume of new business and increases 
from old accounts would multiply the 
present volume of advertising four 
times and even more; and likewise that 
if the present advertising agencies were 
abolished, advertising in America would 
diminish, and then the publishers as 
well as the advertisers would be the first 
to get back to the agency service plan 
that has helped make both the adver. 
tiser and the publisher more successful, 












Wovtp IncrEASE BUSINESS 






Ten years ago the street cars and the 
bill posters paid advertising agencies 
commissions and then eliminated them; 
but they did not give the advertiser the 
benefit of the saving. 

Neither would the newspapers or 
magazines or f papers make a 1} 








farm 
per cent less rate to the advertiser if 
the commission to agencies was elimin- 
ated. So the advertiser would be the 
big loser and the strong service adver- 
tising agency could certainly prove to 
advertisers their service is worth more 
than 15 per cent in producing copy, ad- 
vertising plans, sales ideas and _ trade 
surveys. Certainly the publisher should 
make a 15 per cent less rate to good 
advertising agents than they do to ad- 
vertisers direct. 

And the good newspapers should see 
to it that the local and foreign rate for 
the same amount of space is the same 
to local as well as to national adver- 
tisers. They should also see that there 
is not too much difference between their 
minimum and maximum rates, both lo- 
cal and nation. This in the interest of 
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FOR SALE 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
hookbinders machine of every description. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York City. 








For Sale 
One Hoe Sextuple Press, four plate wide, 
seven column 13% ems or eight columns 12 


ems. Column length 20% inches. Price and 
further description on application to Dallas 
News, Dallas, Texas. 

For Sale 


Hoe single width “quad” straightline press in 
excellent running condition. Capacity 24,000 
2-4-6-8-10-12-14-16 inset pages per hour. Eight 
col., 13 ems, 22% cut off. Selling to make 
room for larger machine. Box A-605, Care of 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 





For Sale 

Duplex Tubular Plate Press, with complete 
outfit of modern, stereotyping machinery; used 
only two years; press now prints 4, 6 and 8 
pages, and additional units can be added as 
required. First unit would give 10 and 12 
pages, second addition would give 14 and 16 
pages; attractive price; early delivery. John 
Griffiths, 41 Marshall Street, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 





For Sale 

Set newspaper mats, eight point Gothic No. 2 
with Gothic No. 3; A-1 condition; changed to 
seven point. First draft for $40. The Daily 
Reporter, Fond du Lac, Wis. 





For Sale 

16-page Goss “Acme” straightline with com- 
ee stereotype equipment, in good condition. 
eing replaced by a 32-page Goss. Jill be 
sold very reasonably to quick bypyer. For 


full details inquire Johnstown Ledger, Johns- 
town, Pa. 





_FOR SALE _ 


For Sale 

Duplex 4, 6 and 8 page angle bar press, in 
fine running condition. John Griffiths, 41 Mar- 
shall street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Duplex Stereotype Press 

Prints 4..6, 8, 10, 12, 16 or 20 pages 7 col- 
umns, 13 ems; readily changed to 8 columns, 
12 or 12% ems. Length of column 21% ins.; 
lengths of sheet 23 ins. Delivery purchaser's 
convenience after July 1. Can be seen run- 
ring: rigid inspection invited, Daily Home 
News, New Brunswick, N. J. 








For Sale 

$12 000 buys complete newspaper plant, con- 
sisting of 16-page Goss, Jr., press, increasing 
size of paper by two-page jumps. Two steam 
tables. Matrix roller. Sixteen trucks. Six- 
teen chases, and all other stereotyping equip- 
ment. Model 4, 5, and 8 Linotypes. Steel 
type cabinets. Dumps. Correction bank. Type. 
Brass column rule. Safe. Typewriters. Roll 
top desks. Flat top desks. Filing cabinets. 
Cash register. Individual motor for all power- 
driven machinery. Everything in elegant 
shape Immediate delivery. Best buy in 
America today. Will be sold this month. Wire 
or write Box A-615, Care of Epitor & Pvs- 


NEWSPRINT 


Reasons for 
buying from us 


Quality of paper 
always uniform. 
Regular deliveries. 
Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 
at prices-below pres- 
ent contracts. 


J. & J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 





Phone 
Vanderbilt 1057 





















For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 


“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Bostan 








Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Cleveland Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San 
Aclanta St. Louis eared 
Buffalo Minneapolis ‘innipeg 








LISHER. 

VA \ 

( Established in 1912 to sell and a 
equip Newspaper Plants 


PECKHAM MACHINERY Co. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG. 
34TH & BWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


QUICK ACTION BARGAINS 
16-page Goss, Multiples of 2, Models 4, 5, 8 Linotypes; 
Complete Newspaper Plant and Office with 
Up-to-Date Equipment for 
$15,090.00 
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Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 








FOR SALE 


Goss Straight Line Quadruple Four- 
Deck Two-Page Wide Press. Prints 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 or 16 page papers at 
24,000 per hour, 20, 24, 28 or 32 page 
papers at 12,000 per hour, folded to 
half page size. Length of page 22%”. 


This Press May Suit You. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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| Introduction to Employer and Employee 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
3c classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 





Advertising Man 

Have you a place in your organization for a 
young man, twenty-eight years’ old; exper- 
jenced in writing, laying out and selling ad- 
vertising? I have spent all my working life 
in the newspaper game and have a working 
knowledge of every department. At present 
editor and manager of weekly which I have 
made a leader in its field against keen com- 
petition in the last six months, increasing the 
advertising more than 200 per cent. Now 
tired of the country game and want a job on 
live small daily as advertising manager— 
solicitor. Can deliver the goods. Reference 
unquestionable. $45 a week—and will earn it. 
Address A-595, Epitor & Pusiisuer. 


A Timely Rh if you Need 
An Advertising Man 
With wide experience, clean cut record. ick 
to utilize the essentials of advertising and sell- 
ing for the promotion of business. 

Served as Advertising Manager with retail, 
wholesale and manufacturing establishments. 
Handled ad copy service departments with 
daily newspapers ~~ e plant, also as 
lan and copy man with agency. 

esire permanent position in larger field of 








activity with a live going organization. Salary 
$3,000 for first year. Address W. Orr, 
General Delivery, Canton, Ohio. 

Business Manager 

Capable, all round newspaper man. One who 
has had practical experience in Advertising 
and Circulation, understands business an 
mechanical detail of small and metropolitan 


dailies, desires position 4s business manager of 
afternoon daily, city 40,000 upward. Employed 
but looking for greater opportunity; married. 
Box A-603, Epitor & PuBLisHer. 





Desk or News Man 

Nine years’ experience, college graduate, age 
29; married; two years as editor country 
weekly; seven years city dailies, ex-service 
man, can get news, write and edit it; snappy 
head writer. Box A-590, Eprtor & PustisHer. 





Experienced Newspaper Artist Cartoonist 


War veteran whose work has appeared regu- 
larly in two big morning papers since armistice, 
wants permanent position with an enterprising 
newspaper or syndicate. Originality and re- 
sults. Salary secondary to opportunity of es- 
tablishing future; married. Address Sixth 
Marine, 407 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 





Live Newspaperman 


30 years old, open for position in United 
States or Canada, Ten years’ experience lead- 
ing Canadian papers as reporter, city editor, 
news editor and editorial writer; hard worker. 
Box A-600, Care of Epitor & PuBLisHER. 
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News Man 

Experienced news man seeks place with daily 
in town under 50,000 in eastern states Can 
handle any branch thoroughly from news gath- 
ering and writing to laying out paper. editing 
copy and writing heads. Five years’ experience 





on dailies in west. Just locating in east. Best 
of references. oderate wages expected. 
Arthur A, Bull, 689 East Second St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥. 

News Editor 


Desires position, age 40; experience 20 years. 
Bock, Post Office, Box 400, Logansport, 
ndiana. 





Newspaperman 


Young man, 25, reporter, copy reader, desk 
man, editorial, etc., seeks location New York 
City or vicinity. Five years’ experience dail 
newspapers, trade journals, Wall Street. Sal- 
ary requiremehts, $40-$45. Box A-611, Eprtor 
& Pusirsuer. 





Telegraph or Sporting Editor 
28, married, ten years’ experience cities of 
35,000 to million. “Now managing editor city 
of 15,000. Would consider change. Address 
A-596, Epttor & PUBLISHER. 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Circulation Manager 


Particularly successful with carrier circulation 
campaigns, evening paper, central states; in- 
dustrial city of 90,000; state age, experience, 
availability, etc. Wire and write Box A-614, 
Care of Eprror & PuBLIsHER. 




















Editor—Advertising Man! 


A good fellow owns magazine 5 years, grow- 
ing; will let right man share profits who: has 
ability and capacity to help make the business 
still bigger; splendid opportunity for reason- 
ably small investment, not all down. Address 
A-581, Care Epitor & PuBLIsHER. 





Manager 

fee morning paper in mid-west city of 35,000. 
nruiation 10,000, Permanent. Good salary 
and bonus; interest if desired. Write, giving 
experience, references, salary expected and all 


Particulars to A-594, care of Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER, 


HELP WANTED 


Newspaper Woman 

Rare chance for right girl to maintain prestige 
of widely read Woman's Page of leading New 
England newspaper. Absolute essentials— ini- 
tiative, understanding feminine appeal, fash- 
ions and social usage, ability to write and 
willingness to work. Must meet well-bred folk 
on sure footing Vacancy not immediate. 
Address Box A-606, Care of Epitor & Pvus- 
LISHER. 














We Connect the Wires 

Bringing into quick communication the em- 
ployer and the position seeker in the Adver- 
tising, Printing and Publishing field, east, 
south and west. Our lists include men and 
women fitted for positions up to the highest 
responsibility, with newspapers, class journals, 
advertising agencies and the publicity depart- 
ments of mercantile and manufacturing con- 
cerns. No charge is made to employers; 
registration is free. Established 1998. Fer- 
nald’s Exchange, Inc., Third National Bank 
Bidg., Springfield, Mass. 


Managing Editor Wanted 
for Northern Indiana 
paper in city of 80,000. Young men from 28 
to 38 possessing snap and judgment, having 
had experience on several live evening papers 
are more apt to answer our requirements. Ade- 
quate salary and in proportion to ability. Send 
photo and complete particulars, including refer- 
ences, in first letter. Strictly confidential. 
Wire or write Box A-613, Care of Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 





evening and Sunday 





Traveling Syndicate Salesman 


The publishers of a syndicated article to which 
several important dailies throughout the coun- 
try already subscribe is anxious to obtain the 
services of some traveling man enjoying an 
acquaintance with the journalistic profession 
who can take on the sale icle as a 
side line. An opportunity to substantially in- 
crease his earnings is open to the right party. 
The Picture Press, Inc., 209 West 38th St., 
New York City. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under 
this classification. Cash with order. 


Wanted A Partner 


with energy, initiative, experience and some 
money in a small southern daily. Good oppor- 
tunity to form successful partnership or buy 
or lease a paper which can be made to pav 
well. Address Box A-608, Care of Eprtor & 
PUBLISHER. . 














Moderate Investment and Services 

native American, trade paper experience, train- 
ed in journalism, desires to join experienced 
newspaper man in publishing live daily or *week- 
ly in growing community. Box A-612, Care of 
Epitor & PvusBLisHeER. 





Newspaper Wanted 

Editor of successful daily, largest in city of 
20,000, who has helped make paper success 
and is in no danger of losing his job, seeks 
half interest or better in afternoon daily where 
ability will produce commensurate return. Has 
only $15,000 to $30,000 for cash investment, 
but can prove ability to manage any news- 
paper property. Box A-610, Care of Epitor 
& PusBirsHer. 








URGES A. B. C. AUDIT OF 
AD BOOKS 


(Continued from page 44) 











the small advertiser, who should always 
be encouraged and helped to grow big. 

We are asked to discriminate between 
papers in making up our lists—so why 
should not the newspapers discriminate 
between the good and the bad agencies, 
and from my own experience I know 
they do give the good agents better 
service and help than the other kind. 

During the past six months I know 
where the service rendered the publish- 
ers by the agent has been worth 25 per 
cent, and it is always in emergencies 
such as we have gone through that the 
real worth of the good advertising agent 
is proven. 





lowa Papers Can Print “Fag” Ads 


The Dodd Bill, legalizing the sale in 
Iowa of cigarettes to adults has been 
signed by the Governor and will become 
a law July 4. It will permit the publica- 
tion of cigarette advertising in Iowa 
newspapers. 





PUBLISHERS CALLED UPON 
TO STOP COMMISSIONS 


(Continued from page 6) 








Accompanying the text of the report 
was the following circular: 

“A resolution adopted at the recent 
Atlantic City Meeting of the Associa- 
tion provided for distribution of the 
accompanying copies of the report of 
the Agency Committee to membership 
representatives. 

“Copies are also being sent, in accord- 
ance with the resolution, to the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, to agencies not members of that 
organization, to the advertising trade 
papers, and to all associations of pub- 
lishers. 

“Other reports and bulletins are to be 
prepared and will be similarly distri- 
buted. 

“The Secretary of the Association 
was instructed also to arrange for a 
series of meetings at the Headquarters 
Office between the A. N. A. Directors 
and the Agency Committee on one side, . 
and representatives of advertising agen- 
cies and publishers’ association on the 
other. One meeting with a committee 
of the National Publishers’ Association 
has already been held. The A. A. A. A. 
was unable to get its people together 
at short notice, but it is expected that 
meetings with representatives of that 
body will follow conferences held prior 
to the Atlantic City Meeting. Members 
will be informed as to the proceedings 
of these conferences after several have 
been held. 

“Ten years ago the A. N. A. definitely 
took the position that the Service Fee 
basis agency remuneration should sup- 
plant the publishers’ commission 
method, over which the advertiser had 
no control. 

“From time to time since then the 
Association has re-stated its attitude, 
and has also reiterated that the prim- 
ary and essential object aimed at was 
greater and improved and unbiased ser- 
vice from the advertising agencies. 

“During the intervening years the 
Association has wisely refrained from 
undue agitation of the matter of agency 
remuneration. If the leaven it had cast 
into the body of advertising practice 
worked, that fact alone would prove its 
idea as to agency compensation by ser- 
vice fee to be correct and sound. 


“The leaven has worked. It is signi- 
ficant that from the time the A. N. A. 
made its desires known service came to 
be distinctly an agency ideal, and that 
service has deepened and broadened. 

“It nows seems evident that the time 
has come for a sustained forward move- 
ment that will place conditions govern- 
ing advertising practice and service in 
a position that will be ‘thoroughly 
sound, economically and commercially. 
The position, we still believe, can only 
be attained by the advertiser having 
direct control over the amount paid for 
service from his advertising agency, 
even as he now controls the compensa- 
tion of other men hé employs. 


“We do not expect to accomplish this 
over night, or even in a few months. 
Traditional practices, even when ob- 
viously antiquated, enter so much into 
the fiber of things that they can only 
gradually be changed with safety. Con- 
ventions in business are safeguards, even 
as are social conventions; and the A. 
N. A. knows that a desire for general 





$50,000 


for first payment on a satisfactory 
daily newspaper property. Location 
must be in a city of more than 20,000 
population, preferably near Indian- 
apolis. 

Proposition W. D. 


Charles M. Palmer 
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development must wait upon gradual 
and individual progress. There is so 
much variety in the conduct of business 
promotion that, in the final analysis, 
specific arrangements in the adoption of 
the service fee for agency service must 
be a matter of negotiation between each 
A. N. A. membership company and its 
advertising agency. ; 

“The function of the Association in 
the desired reform is of an educational 
and standardizing character. While 
membership representatives are com- 
municating to their executives copies of 
the accompanying report, and other re- 
ports that are to be issued, the Head- 
quarters Office is, and will be, publish- 
ing and sending educational material to 
publishers, to advertising agencies, etc. 

“In this work we ask for your co- 
operation, not only within your com- 
pany, but with every publisher and ad- 
vertising agent you meet. 

“In talking to publishers you will 
probably meet statements that the aboli- 
tion of the commission system will not 
reduce advertising rates. (And, of 
course, disappearance of the commis- 
sion system must be accompanied by 
the adoption of net rates by the publi- 
cations. ) 

“It is obvious that such statements 
are not only foolish, but economically 
unsound. Advertising rates are deter- 
mined on the basis of overhead costs, 
even as are all selling prices. Publish- 
ers may have to make certain adjust- 
ments in their organizations and 
methods as a result of the elimination 
of the commission system. But the 
fact will remain that they will not be 
paying the commission to agencies, and 
also that continued competition between 
publications will necessitate economies 
in methods similar to those constantly 
being effected in the establishments of 
national advertisers. There can be no 
question that advertising rates will 
come down as a quid pro quo, so far as 
the advertiser is concerned, to his 
(direct) payment of service fees to his 
agency.” 


Labor Daily Suspends 


The Butte (Mont.) Bulletin, estab- 
lished as a daily evening newspaper in 
1917, suspended publication Jume 2, be- 
cause of financial difficulties. R. B. 
Smith, manager, said the ‘publication 
owed $21,000, had assets of $50,000. 


HE circulation of 
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‘Advantage 


Publication of news is not restricted, 
but the element of reliability is given 
when it is read in 


The Pittsburgh Post 


This atmosphere of dependability is 
communicated to the advertising col- 
umns of the paper which has served 
and promoted the interests of Pittsburgh 
for more than three-quarters of a 
century. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 








A business depression has no terrors fo 
the North Jersey Shore—the field domi- 
nated by 


THE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday) 


This territory has factories that produce 
$25,000,000 annually; farms yielding eee 
000,000 annually; and a huge resort busi- 
ness besides. 

It requires a panic, indeed, to seriously 
affect ali of these lines of endeavor. 
Member A. B. C. Standard Rate Card 
Frank R. Northrup, Special Representative 

303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Association Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH, Publisher 

Asbury Park, N. J. 








Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


Even during the past summer four food 
Ppages—and more—was the size of our 
regular weekly Thursday food feature— 
a winner for housewives, retailers and 
manufacturers. 
sdays and Sundays 

pages. Tuesday, Music Page. 
Circulation 26,649. Member A. B. C. 
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FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 
produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a _ thousand 
newspapers. 

Western Representative, J. E. 
First Natl Bank Bidg., Chi 


rn Representative, Dan A. 
Tribune Bidg., New York, N 
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Managing editors and city editors are always 
on the lookout for news and feature ideas that 
can be used locally. Epitor & PuB.LisHer will 
Pay $1 for cach hunch published under this 
head. The fact that the hunch is now being 
worked successfully in your city does nét bat 
it from this department. Address your ¢on 
tributions to the Huncu Epitor. j 





The bathing beaches are now open in 
every part of the country and our old 
friend the one-piece bathing suit is a live 
topic for stories on dull days. New life 
can be added to the subject by a series 
of interviews with local leaders in pub- 
lic affairs on whether or not a nude leg 
is more suggestive and greater danger to 
the morals of the community than one 
covered by a glossy silk stocking ?—M. 


New contest wrinkle: 
in characteristic poses a few of the 
best known players of your town’s 
baseball team, and then make a layout 
of silhouettes. Offer tickets to those 
persons who can correctly identify the 
players.—E. C. L. 


Photograph 


Right down in the left-hand corner 
of the front page we run a local hu- 
man interest story every day with a 
distinctive head and with the story set 
indent. The stories are short, as hu- 
morous as we can make them without 
being overdone, and as they are of lo- 
cal interest they are more attractive 
than similar stories that come over the 
wire. By running one every day we 
create an interest on the part of the 
readers, many of whom tell us that they 
look down in that corner just as soon 
as they get their papers. By treating 
an odd or humorous local story in this 
way we almost always make it exclu- 
sively our own—L. C. P. 


While what E. C. L. suggests in the 
issue of May 31 is true, the reverse is 
also true as he will find by interview- 
ing half a dozen taxicab drivers. It 
is a fact that the man in charge of 
safety of one of Chicago’s largest taxi- 
cab companies reports that his drivers 
said that short skirts are a frequent 
cause of automobile accidents. Of 
course, the drivers of this taxicab com- 
pany say they are immune, but thgy say 
they have all they can do to keep from 
running into other motorists who try. 
to drive and keep their eyes just above 
the sidewalk at the same time. An in- 
terview with the superintendent of 
your local taxicab company ought to be 
quite productive.—L. R. 


Is this a “twin year,” a “boy year,” : 


or a “girl year.” Local statistics, with 
a recent twin picture should make good 
reading, after local doctors provide a 
few paragraphs trying to explain why 
this year is whatever it happens to be 
in your city. Maybe Nature is trying 
to replenish the earth with boys after 
the war.—C. L. M. 


Camera Fans are to be given their 
chance by the Des Moines Register. 
which has announced the addition to an 
expert to their staff, as an aid to ama- 
teur kodaker. The department will be 
conducted in connection with the Sun- 
day Register, and will include “first 
aid” in the fundamentals of kodaking 
as its principal branch. 
those further advanced in amateur pho- 
tography will also be given.—J. H. S. 


Instruction to’ 


192] 


HE'S 


A stunt of real value is being con- 
ducted by the Cedar Rapids Evening 
Gazette. From time to time, especi- 
ally in its enlarged number each Sat- 
urday, one or more short “good busi- 
ness stories” are published. Many of 
these are credited reprint, but each one 
of them does its part in aiding to stimu- 
late local business of one angle or an- 
other.—J. H. S.’s wife. 


yi 


June—Weddings—Synorymous! Run 
a daily box in agate, showing number 
of marriage licenses issued each day, 
compared with last June. Watch for 
increase, decrease—or record. Then 
ask why.—C. L. M. 


Interview a few of the city’s com- 
monplace, familiar public servants. 
You’d be surprised at the observations 
of the man who picks up litter in the 
park, and the man who paints the white 
traffic lines on the downtown streets. 
Generally they work at night and have 
plenty of time to meditate, and once 
started talking, have some interesting 
views of flappers, neatness, human per- 
versity, etc. Good for art, too—E. C. 


i. 


The Washington Times lets “Sue, 
Sub-Deb” tell inside, close-up story of 
the week in Society each Sunday in a 
page feature. The “Sub-Deb” is the 
assistant Society Editor who writes m 
letter form to “Cousin Em” and puts 
the chatter in true “Bab” style, very 
readable, and interesting to those not 
attracted by usual Society copy.—C. L. 
M. 


A daily feature in the Topeka Daily 
Capital is headed “Thus Spake the 
Sages.” It consists of one or two of 
the sayings of ancient philosophers. A 
great many bring home the axiom 
“There’s nothing new under the sun”— 
for example: 

“A prating barber asked Arche- 
laus how he would be trimmed. 
He answered, ‘In silence.’—Plu- 
tarch.”—L. R. B. 


There are numerous possibilities for 
feature stories in the monuments or 
historical tablets in a town. From a 
tablet containing the first schoolmasters 
in New York City, the New York Uni- 
versity News was able to present the 
interesting facts that the teachers were 
paid only $15 a month, and “took in 
washing to subsist.” The monuments 
and tablets in your town may have 
something of biographical or historical 
interest for your readers.—G. H. D. 


A series of short articles or a single 
feature article can be made from adver- 
tising material used by farmers in the 
the newspaper.  Letter- 
heads, sale bills, tags, standardized 
products, ad copy, etc., the 
materials. One article on farm letter- 
heads wi'l give dignity to the farmer’s 
Interviews with farmers who 


territory of 


compose 


business. 
actually advertise will always interest. 
Tips can be obtained from the job 
printers of the vicinity who will be 
more than glad to help. The classified 
columns of the farm papers which have 
local circulation will afford the other 
tips—P. C. H. 
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Foreign Advertising Representatives 
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“The African World” 
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Published every Saturday in 


ondon. 
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The World Wide Advertising 
Corporation 
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SHOWALTER 


Advertising Promotion Service 
Founded by W. D. Showalter 


Carried on by E. J. Craine 
51 Irving Place 
For Newspapers and Magazines 
Mouthly promotion copy for use in build- 
ing up classified and store advertising. 
A Service that educates readers to read the 
advertisements and stimulates merchants to 
advertise adequately. 
tite for particulars and rates on four} 
month’s trial service. : 
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NEW YORK STATE 


AND HER ACHIEVEMENTS 


New York has been highly progressive in the treat- 


ment of her citizens; liberal in her outlook and a 
leader in educational work. Communication and 
transportation have been developed to a higher 
point of perfection in New York State than in any 


other territory of the nation. 


Her waterways have been made modern bearers of 
commerce and the business life of the entire state 
is closely interlocked by steam railways, electric 
railroads and highways that mark the last word in 


Twentieth Century transportation construction. 


Circu- 

lation 

“Albany Knickerbocker Press 32,235 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press 45,278 
Auburn Citizen 6,926 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle 56,487 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle 70,493 
*Brooklyn Standard Union 65,939 
*Brooklyn Standard Union 44,017 
*Buffalo Courier and Enquirer 84,478 
*Buffalo Courier 117,634 
*Buffalo Express 36,065 
“Buffalo Express 62,747 
“Buffalo Evening News 104,221 
Buffalo Evening Times 75,176 
Buffalo Sunday Times* 82,717 
Corning Evening Leader 7,353 
*Elmira Star-Gazette 24,451 
*Glens Falls Post-Star 7,323 
Gloversville Leader-Republican 6,126 
Gloversville Morning Herald 6,129 
Hornell Tribune-Times 6,553 
*Ithaca Journal,News 7,133 
*Jamestown Journal 6,821 
*Jamestown Morning Post 9,248 
**Middletown Times Press 5,861 
*Mount Vernon Daily Argus 7,032 
“Newburgh Daily News 10,726 
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othe New York Herald 198,527 


It is only natural that because of its buying power 
and satisfaction within itself that the makers and 
doers of the world should come to New York and 


ask her people for their approval. 


It is also natural that as a result of this condition 
the New York public is the most discriminating in 
the world to-day. That is why New York State 
is the most sought after market in the world. 


Tell your story in this list of daily New York news- 


papers and you blanket the state. They can sell 


your merchandise through the local merchant. 


Cirecu- 

lation 

*New York American 299,703 
*New York American 1,045,959 
"New York Globe 164,429 
New York Evening Mail 155,148 
*“New York Evening Post 38,596 


*The New York Herald 218,642 
“The Sun, New York 189,384 
*New York Times 327,216 
*New York Times 505,023 
*New York Tribune 142,310 
"New York Tribune 142,835 
New York World 346,626 
New York World / 621,489 
New York World 313,143 
Niagara Falls Gazette 12,292 
5,021 

*Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise... . 10,819 
Rochester Herald 27,757 
*Rochester Times-Union 64,031 
Schenectady Union Star 13,442 
*Staten Island Daily Advance 7,140 
*Syracuse Journal 43,844 
*Troy Record 22,794 

Government Statements, April ist, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April Ist, 1921. 
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Do You Want to Pay Newspapers 
to Do the Work of Your Salesmen? 


Whatever THE SERVICE, or services, rendered to advertisers by the 


newspapers in which you buy space, you are entitled to YOUR PRO RATA 
SHARE. 


To sell goods, to canvass for window displays or free advertising, to dis- 


tribute or put up signs costs money; some one pays for it. Who but the 
advertiser! . 


Newspaper members of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
after joint session with the American Association of Advertising Agents, have 


adopted 


STANDARDS OF MERCHANDISING PRACTICE 


which draw the line sharply between the kinds of services that the newspaper 


can, in all fairness, perform for its advertisers and those which it cannot 
undertake: 


(1) because no newspaper staff can do the work of an advertiser's sales 
force except inefficiently and wastefully, and 


(2) because to do soliciting of any kind or free job printing for the 
favored is to make the many pay for special concessions to the few. 


Write to the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World for their Standards 
of Merchandising Practice, or to us, and we will send with it The World’s Plan 
to give Merchandising Service that is for the good of the cause of advertising; 
that seeks to promote a permanent willingness to co-operate, rather than a mere 
temporary passive acquiescence in co-operation on the part of the dealer— 
Service that is for all. = 
Have you seen ““The New York World’s Buying Centers of Greater New York’’? 

Free to advertisers; twenty dollars to others. 


Advertise in Newspapers by the Year 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPT. 


Mallers Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bidg., Detroit 
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LOUISIANA IS ONE OF NATION’S WORLD GATEWAYS 


Rich In Agriculture and a Terminus of Rail and Water Transportation, the Pelican State Has 


ARKETING in Louisiana means 
reaching out beyond the borders of 
the United States in the fertile trade 
centers of Latin American countries and 
that is especially true if modern methods 
of merchandising through advertising 
have a part in your campaign. 

Louisiana is probably more closely 
connected through traditions and trade 
relations to the 
countries of South 
and Central Amer- 
ica than any other 
American State 
and they should be 
given consideration 
by advertisers plan- 
ning a campaign 
in that state. 

Louisiana is no 
longer a State of 
cotton, tobacco and 
sugar. Diversified 
farming, oil and 
gas in abundance 
in the district of 
which Shreveport 
is the center, and 
great manufactur- 
ing development 
combined with the 
port extension 
work at New Or- 
leans have put this 
State in the front 
rank as a buying 
center for the best 
that the world has 
to offer to satisfy 
the craving for 
comfort and pleas- 
ure. 

Louisiana occu- 
pies a remarkably 
advantageous posi- 
tion geographical- 
ly. It stands at the 
natural gateway 
through which 
must pass a vast 
tide of commerce. 
The total land area 
amounts to 45,000 
square miles, of 
which nearly 15,- 
000 square miles, 
or one-third of the 





total area, is alluvial soil or “made land” 
brought down by the flood waters of the 
Mississippi in centuries past. 

In addition to that portion of the 
State comprising the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi there are about 3,000 square 
miles of. exceedingly rich bottom lands 
of the other rivers that flow through 
the State, and about 1,500 square miles 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 


Most people measure the wealth of Louisiana in terms of sugar, cotton, tobacco and rice. 
the interior of a modern steel dock on New Orleans waterfront shows none of those products of her soil. 
flour that is on its way to Central and South America. 


of level coast marsh land lying between 
the Atchafalaya River and the western 
border of the State and adjacent to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

A study of the map showing the 
drainage basin of the Mississippi River 
tells a story of exceeding richness of 
this wonderful region. 

For countless ages, this mighty stream 


That impression is wrong. 


Made Rapid Strides Forward In Education and Development of Natural Resources 





has through its innumerable tributaries, 
gathered in its yellow, murky current 
the richest and most nourishing particles 
of plant food to be found among the 
soils in its drainage basin and deposited 
these rich sediments in this lower coun- 
try, and it is from these deposits that 
Southern Louisiana lands and the whole 
Delta area have been built up from the 





This picture of 


Those sacks are filled with 


bottom of the 
Gulf. It is, in fact, 
a bed of alluvia, 
extending to a 
depth of more 
than a_ thousand 
feet down to the 
bottom of the old 
ocean. On top of 
this alluvial de- 
posit, for thous- 
ands of years a 
rank grass has 
been growing an- 
nually and falling 
into decay, thus 
forming humus 
mixed with allu- 
vium, varying in 
depth from two to 
six feet, all under- 
laid with a rich 
clay subsoil. In 
this manner has 
been built up a 
subsoil and a soil 
of inexhaustible 
fertility. 

In recent years 
the State Board of 
Health of Louisi- 
ana has been ac- 
tive in promoting 
the general welfare 
of the State. 

Louisiana sends 
a health exhibit 
train overthe 
State to inspect 
conditions, to en- 
lighten the people 
and to compile 
Statistics there- 
from. Inspection 
is made in every 


(Continued on 
page Vil!) 





MARKET SURVEY OF STATE OF ALABAMA: PAGES XV TO XX, INCLUSIVE 
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Population 
Pee MN oS oo, 5 a ncaa ce bat on cw, ee 
np eS ee, a ee ee 387,219 
A. B. C., City and Suburban.............. 510,000 
Native Whites ...65.7% Industrial Workers..27% 
} English reading. ...94% 
Home Owners ..... 28% 
Students ........ 5,500 Winter Tourists. . 150,000 


Foreign born ..... 





City Classed As 


Largest Industrial and Wholesale Center of the 
South. Important port for trade with Central and 
South America, the far East and parts of Europe. 





Note 


Sources from which facts and figures were 
secured: Assistant Secretary New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Research Department, Port Pub- 
licity Department, Banks, Board of Education, De- 
partment Stores, Wholesale Houses, Directories and 
other reliable sources. 
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Survey in Eight Parts—Part 1 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Location 


Lying on the Mississippi, with its system of navigable waterways radiating thousands 
of miles through-the country, and on Lake Pontchartrain, with access to Mississippi 
Sound, water routes eastward to Mobile and thence to the coal and iron fields of Alabama 
by the Warrior River, the center of six canals, one of the principal points on the gov- 
ernment’s Inter-Costal Canal and the principal terminal of ten trunk railroads, New 
Orleans is today one of the natural industrial and wholesale centers of the United States. 


There are eighty steamship lines operating from New Orleans to foreign ports in all 
parts of the world. The city is 110 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, and nearer than 
New York to Panama-by 600 miles; to Central American ports by 600 to 800 miles; 
to Mexican ports by 600 to over 1,000 miles; to Havana by 600 miles; to ports in Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Venezuela by 600 miles; to China, Japan, Australia and 


the Philippines by 600 miles. New Orleans and New York are the same distance by 
rail from Chicago. 


Twelve railroads connect New Orleans with all parts of the United States. Five 
terminal belt roads connect these lines with the wharves, each other and industrial 
plants. One of these, the Public Belt Railroad, is owned and operated by the City of 
New Orleans. Between thirty and forty other railroads have representatives in the city. 


New Orleans has more than 215 miles of terminal trackage. It is estimated that this 
trackage provides storage for nearly 14,000 cars. 


The following comprise the list of railroads serving the Port of New Orleans: Illinois 
Central Railroad Co., Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad, Gulf Coast Lines, Louisiana 
Railway & Navigation Co., Texas & Pacfic Railway Co., Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
Louisiana Southern Railway Co., New Orleans & Lower Coast Railroad, Morgan’s 
Louisiana & Texas R. R. & S. S. Co., Southern Railway System, New Orleans & Great 
Northern Railroad, New Orleans Public Belt Railroad. 


neighbor.which has that field 
all to itself. | 


THE SUNDAY ITEM 
now enjoys a saleof 
more than 


95.000 


probably the largest paid cir- 
culation of any New Orleans 
newspaper at this time--and 
nearly three times that of one of 


our Competitors. 


Yes--'Ta New Orleans its The ITEM” 
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Suburban and Farm Residents 


The excellent opportunity for mar- 
keting nationally advertised goods is 
very evident when the manufacturer 
studies the map of Suburban New 
Orleans. There are many prosperous 
communities within a few miles of the 
New Orleans business district and each 
contributes its share to the retail trade 
of this southern metropolis, in addition 
to supporting its own prosperous retail 
center. 


Among the largest cities and towns in 
the New Orleans suburban district are: 
Gretna, 3,600; Bowie, 1,100; Houma, 
5,024; Thibodaux, 3,824; Albermarle, 
1,200; Kenner, 1,250; Donaldsville, 
4,090; Mandeville, 1,166; Slidell, 
2,188; Hammond, 2,942; Plaquemine, 
5,000; White Castle, 3 000; Covington, 
3,200. 
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Banks 
Savings and trust companies .........- 8 
ee ee TS 
RUNNIN oust = 6 w c's ok cuca Sad Geman 1 
LET EUOT ELE Or $53,361,091 


The importance of New Orleans as a 
banking center is plainly noted from the 
increase in bank clearances. In 1914 the 
bank clearings were $1,100,000,000—in 
1918 the bank clearings were $2,260,460,- 
335, while in 1920 the bank clearings totaled 
$3,315,319,238. 

Bank deposits in 1918 were $167,353,000. 

Bank deposits in 1920 were $203,181,970. 





Schools 
Public Grade .. 83 Pupils .... 33,440 
See 4 Pupils .... 2,780 
Industrial ..... 1 Pupils ..... 330 


In addition to these, Tulane University 
has 3,675 students; Holy Cross College, 
300; Loyola University, 1,200; New Orleans 


University (colored), 250; Straight College | 


(colored), 150. 


Jaks 
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Survey in Eight Parts—Part 2 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Theatres 


New Orleans has two legitimate, seating 
approximately 2,000 each. One vaudeville 
exclusively (Orpheum) seating 1,500. Four 
Vaudeville and Motion Picture Theatres, 
seating 1,000 each, and 47 Motion Picture 
Theatres, the largest being the Strand, seats 
1,500, the Liberty, the next largest, seating 
1,200. 

The total seating capacity of all the Thea- 
tres is 43,700. 





Churches 

BIE og isn ntna nine séenahns 1 
EY i riswihatdaneceonnhdesnts 61 
Gd in-nden abebwen wean hows 56 
CRs cdg ive Jdt~ceaudenetus 2 
Cheistion Sciemtigt . . 2.6 ...csececk 2 
Congregational .............00000: 4 
NET de Sen ccnciastakeceanecs 17 
REMIND. avid vices inca anaesdeun’ 7 
N54 6440 wk cena ih caeeaes ] 
NI sisi B54 with <p ates BR 6 
SI i cb cae isdcncsveseie cl 16 
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there are two 


of newspapers-those 
swear by and those 
they swear at~ 

THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM F-as 


been the banner bearer in ev- 





$ present manage~- 


ment nearly fifteen years ago. 
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The soul ofanewspaper_ 
tests with the 
ness and honesty of it's _ 
itorial policies. 
You cant 
acter with a comic. The paper 
that is closest to its readers ~ 
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Survey in Eight Parts—Part 3 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Principal Industries 


New Orleans sends out to the Nation a wide variety of 
products, among them being automobile trucks, burlap bags, 
baking powders and extracts, brass and iron beds, brooms, 
brushes and mops, candies and confections, tin and enamel 
cans and ware, caskets, cigars and cigarettes, coffee, condi- 
ments, cooperage, cotton mill products, cottonseed and prod- 
ucts, crackers and cakes, dental supplies, industrial alcohol, 
electric and automobile supplies, furniture, galvanized tanks, 
silos, garters, prepared flour, harness, saddlery, hosiery, 
jewelry, macaroni, finished mahogany, marble, mattresses, 
canned molasses and syrups, refined oil and lubricants, opti- 
cal goods, overalls, paints and varnishes, pants and suits, 
paper boxes, package rice and salt, shoes, slippers, store 
fixtures, refrigerators, suits and skirts, surgical instruments, 
tents, tarpaulins and oiled clothing, tobacco, trunks and suit 


cases, umbrellas, window shades, etc. It is estimated that 





over $140,000,000 of these and other products are made in 
New Orleans annually. 


The New Orleans district has six shipyards, all of which 


are apparently permanent industries. They normally 


employ about 4,000 workmen. 

The city has five dry docks, one operated at the U. S. Naval 
Station, which is open for use of commercial vessels that 
cannot be accommodated at other docks. Iron working plants 
capable of handling any sort of ship repairs are adjacent to 
these docks and the business of repairing ocean vessels 
amounts to an important sum in the affairs of this port. 
Along with the U. S. Shipping Board Dry Dock is the greatest 
Ships in South 


and Central America and Panama Canal trade and any of 


ship repair plant south of Newport News. 


Uncle Sam’s naval units that require repairs in Gulf waters 


are now given thorough overhauling at New Orleans. 


Study Carefully the Map of Louisiana 


EW ORLEANS with water to the north and east, south and west, is a little empire in itself. Only 
the immediate area around the city can be said to be tributary to New Orleans retail trade, although 
the greatest stores draw some business from all over Louisiana and Mississippi. 


But the manufacturer who wants to get the maximum from his expenditure will use the paper with 


85 per cent of its circulation concentrated in New Orleans. 


And the only New Orleans paper which 


has more than half its total circulation in the city is 


The New Orleans States 


85% Concentrated New Orleans Circulation 


Represented in New York and the East by 
THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
World Building, New York City 


Represented west of Pittsburgh to the Coast and in the South by the 
JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


Detroit 


Kansas City San Francisco 
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Survey in Eight Parts—Part 4 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





The Port of New Orleans 


New Orleans, the second port of the United States, is situated 
principally on the east bank of the Mississippi River, 110 miles from 
the Gulf of Mexico, The harbor may be said to extend from the 
jetties at the mouth of the Mississippi to Baton Rouge, giving a total 
harbor space 277 miles long, three-quarters of a mile wide with a 
depth ranging from 60 to 300 feet. 


The position of New Orleans as second port, is firmly estab- 
lished by a volume of commerce, handled during the year 1920. A 
total of $841,997,012 in imports and exports passed through the 


* port. 


:; The official figures from the Department of Commerce are as 
follows: 


Imports 


274,075,065 


Exports Total 
712,380,439 986,453,444 


Eighty steamship lines give New Orleans direct connection with 
all the leading ports of the world. This does not include the lines 
that operate ships to New Orleans on irregular schedule, nor does 
it include the many tramp ships that use this port. 


The present improved wharfage facilities cover over eight miles 
of waterfront, capable of berthing eighty ocean-going vessels of 
500 feet each. River, rail and ocean transportation are co-ordinated 
by the Public Belt Railroad, with a total trackage of 70 miles. 


The Cotton Terminal and handling plant at New Orleans is said 
to be the largest plant of its kind in existence. It has an average 
capacity of 425,000 bales, and during the course of the year handles 
on an average of 2,000,000 bales of cotton. The grain elevator, 








180 Vessels in Port, March 29, 1921 


131 Flying the American Flag 


occupying a site nearby, has an elevator capacity of 2,700,000 
bushels. There are also seven other elevators, giving the port a 
capacity of 7,222,000 bushels. 


A large naval station is maintained in New Orleans, It han- 
dles considerable of the repair work on warships used in the Carib- 


bean Sea and Gulf of Mexico. 


Net ship tonnage of the port increased from 6,611,078 in 1919 
to 9,545,802 for vessels engaged in foreign trade alone. About 60 
foreign nations were represented, but 54 per cent of the tonnage was 
American. 


The principal imports are coffee, bananas, sisal, nitrate of soda, 
burlaps, nuts, oil, mahogany, sugar, molasses. 


There are 5.47 miles of public wharves, 3.82 miles with steel 
sheds, a covered area of 2,784,144 square feet and an open area of 
1,466,750 square feet, with a roadway length of 14,089 feet. This 
total of 4,230,894 square feet is increased by railroad and other 
private wharves to between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 square feet, 
considerably over half of which is covered. There is in addition 
over 1,000,000 square feet of open river front storage contiguous to 
wharves, and an unlimited amount that could be reached by switches. 


Many large derricks, several locomotive cranes, banana con- 
veyors, the telepher system for sugar, stationary and portable con- 
veyors and trucks for all commodities, special elevators for un- 
loading sand and gravel and many small devices make the commodity 
handling equipment of the port unique and efficient. The jack-knife 
crane for barge line service is one of the first in the United States, 
and shifts cargoes from barge to steamship in one operation. 





IFTY-FOUR are tied up at the wharves and loading, the others waiting their turns. -They come from 
every section of the globe. Shippers are asking for more space. The barges down the Mississippi 

are increasing the port’s tonnage every week. And the business is growing by leaps and bounds. That’s 
one reason why retail business in New Orleans is so good now. Then building is at its highest peak of 
activity, commercial property is changing hands daily and million dollar deals are of weekly occurrence. 
New Orleans retailers broke all records on the Easter business of 1921, surpassing the era of high priced 


goods even, in total sales. 


The NEW ORLEANS STATES in keeping with the growth of the city is adding the greatest galaxy of 


features ever put on a newspaper that already had the features The States possessed; namely, all the Hearst 
Features, including the comics and the American Magazine, The International and Universal News Serv- 
ices. Beginning shortly The States will inaugurate the most extensive and aggressive campaign for cir- 
culation ever carried on by a southern newspaper, exploiting these new features in a manner similar to 
the way Liberty Bonds were put out. We will have every man, woman and child talking and thinking 
of The States and soon reading it, because it has the merit as a newspaper and as a feature paper that 
will command universal approval when they come to realize what a complete Newspaper The States has 


become. 


This is a good month to schedule advertising in The States. 


J. L. EWING, 
Advertising Director, New Orleans, U. S. A. 
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In. recent years New Orleans has advanced to the front as one 
of the great commercial and -financial centers of the United States, 
A large increase in manufactured products has been made, especially 
in the last ten years. The leading lines of manufactures are cigars, 
lumber, box cars, clothing, bags, saddlery and harness, furniture, 
ships, cotton goods, boxes, cooperage, candy, 
machine shop products. 


sugar foundry and 


New Orleans is the largest market in the United States for cot- 
ton, molasses, bananas, rice and burlaps, and one of the largest in 
the country for sugar and coffee. 


The figures show that mineral oils exported from New Orleans 
in 1920 amounted to 434,446,995 gallons, an approximate value of 
$80,000,000. 


New Orleans is fortunate in having nine trunk line railroads 
serving with their own rails practically all principal points in the 
United States. 


In addition to the enormous import business in tropical fruits, 
coffee, oil and sugar, large quantities of fertilizers, crude cocoa, 
hides and skins, crude rubber, hardwoods, chicory, toys and other 
foreign goods. New Orleans is the greatest market in the world for 
sisal and ixtle, of which 89,252 bales, valued at $25,000,000, were 
imported in 1920. 
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First In the South- 
The Times-Picayune 





In Circulation, Advertising Volume, Character and Service, The Times-Picayune leads all the newspapers 
of its field and completely dominates the entire New Orleans Market. National Space Buyers long have 
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Survey in Eight Parts—Part 5 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Financial Growth of New Orleans, 1910-1920 


Total assessed valuation of prop- 1920 1910 

erty, real and personal...... $484,789,290 $230,846,187 
Total assessed valuation real estate 281,552,148 162,589,810 
Total assessed valuation real estate 

in downtown business section. 154,530,285 89,746,320 
Total value building permits .... . 12,561,479 5,214,252 
Total bank clearings ........... 3,315,319,238 987,591,234 
Post office receipts ............ 2,213,818 1,024,756 
Custom receipts ............... 6,534,461 12,291,195 


New Orleans has between 1,500 and 2,000 factories and indus- 
tries, the largest mahogany manufacturing plant in the world, and 
the second largest sugar refinery. 

A very close estimate in round numbers and below the actual 
cost of the public facilities and improvements of the Port of New 
Orleans is as follows: United States Army Supply Base and Naval 
Station, $20,000,000; Board of Port Commissioners for Docks and 
wharves and equipment, Cotton Warehouse, Grain Elevator, Indus- 
trial Canal, Coal Tipple and Commodity Warehouse, $35,000,000; 
Orleans Levee Board, $10,000,000; Public Belt Railroad, $2,000,- 
000; Railroad River Terminals, $16,000,000; Sewerage, Water and 
Drainage Board, $30,000,000; Rat and Mosquito Extermination, 
$11,000,000; total, $124,000,000. In addition, the United States 
Government has expended on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, including the Mississippi-Warrior Barge Line, over $440,- 
000,000. 







learned from actual experience that the concentrated circulation of The Times-Picayune offers them a rare 
economy because they can cover the whole trading area thoroughly and responsively by use of the single 


medium. 
Results from the largest and most successful newspaper 
advertising campaigns show that New Orleans is distinctly 


a morning newspaper city. The Times-Picayune has estab- 
lished national records in advertising. 


For “Character, the Grandest Thing,” The Times-Picayune 
always has striven throughout its eighty-four years of useful 
service to its community. 


The Times-Picayune is independent i in politics, supporting 
men rather than parties, is no man’s mouth-piece and is 





NEW ORLEANS, 


General Representatives: 


Che Cimes- Picayune 


SECOND PORT, U. a 


Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., 
Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. Bidwell Co., 


progressive in its own policies, standing for progress in 
public affairs. 

The Times-Picayune columns are closed to objectionable 
advertising and closest supervision is exercised even to 
rigid censorship of classified matter. 

The powerful influence with which The Times-Picayune 
has supported public betterment leads those true Southern- 


ers of “The Land of the Valley” to know it as “Our Times- 
Picayune.” 






New am 
San Francisco 
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Water transportation has been an important factor in the d ] 


in recent years. 
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In all she has nearly 5,000 miles of navigable waters, the most im- 
portant being the Mississippi and Red rivers. 


Self-propelled barges such as that 


shown above are operated by the Government. 





LOUISIANA IS WORLD 
GATEWAY 


(Continued from page 1) 











town, no matter how few the inhabitants, 
and official inquiries as to the health 
environment are pursued systematically. 
An accurate record is made of the 
minutest details. 

Louisiana believes that the conserva- 
tion of health is a natural resource. She 
believes that the labor power of a well 
people is greater, more intense, more 
intelligent and more inventive. Louis- 
jana has nothing to hide. Publicity of 
conditions is her policy. Endemic dis- 
eases are practically controllable here, 
her people enjoy average excellent 
health, save in a few localities. There is 
a low death rate, comparatively speak- 
ing. 

The climate of Louisiana has long 
been misrepresented. In reality she 
ranks favorably with any section of the 
country. Her winters are delightfully 
mild, with an average temperature of 53 
degrees in the southern and 45 degrees 
in the northern part of the State. While 
her summers are prolonged, the heat is 
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LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Population 
1920 Census 
Chamber of Commerce, City. .15 
Ch. of Com., City and Sub... 
Native Whites 
Negroes 
Foreign Born 


Industrial 


Resources.. PI $19,080,520.60 
Pupils ... 


Schools 


City Classed as | 


Agricultural and 
Industrial Center 


English Reading 
Families 


never oppressive, the thermometer rarely 
reaching 95 degrees more than three or 
four days in a summer. The seasons of 
spring and fall are delightful. Great 
extremes of cold are never experienced, 
and cold snaps when they come last 
only a few days, to be followed by 
warm sunshine and southerly winds. 

The educational facilities of Louisi- 
ana are continually growing. There are 
now over 300 four-year approved high 
schools in the State. The development 
of her country schools and her junior 
high schools has been phenomenal during 
the past few years. Hundreds of con- 
solidated schools offering industrial and 
high school courses have been organized, 
thus insuring the country boy and girl 
equal educational advantages with those 
of towns and cities. In November, 1918, 
the State adopted constitutional amend- 
ments which guarantee adequate reve- 
nues for the proper education of all 
children within her boundaries. 

For general and professional higher 
education, Louisiana’s normal schools, 
universities, and colleges offer excellent 
inducements. Tulane University of New 
Orleans ranks very high among the uni- 
versities of the nation, and the Louisi- 
ana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College at Baton Rouge 
is famous internationally for her courses 
in sugar chemistry and agriculture, 
standing well up in the list of A-1 uni- 
versities. 

Louisiana’s chief staple crops have 
always included sugarcane, cotton, corn, 
and rice. Other principal crops are 
sweet potatoes, hay crops, truck crops, 
velvet beans, soy beans, oats, peanuts, 
tobacco, and citrus fruits. In fact, the 
soil is so rich and the climate so mild 
that almost any crop may be produced in 
abundance. 

Farmers are everywhere learning the 
value of rotation, a process which can 
the more fully be accomplished because 
of the great natural resources of Lou- 
isiana. 

Louisiana is fortunate in having the 
greatest length of navigable waterways 
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Lecation 


Midway between New Orleans and Houston, Tex., on 
the main line of the Southern Pacific Lines and also three 
trunk lines and three branch lines. 


for June 11, 1921 

found in any of the states. The Mis- 
sissippi and Red rivers are the largest 
and most navigable of the flowing wa- 
ters. Boats steam up and down the 
length of the State on the old Missis- 
sippi, passenger excursion trips affording 
one of the many unique pleasures of both 
young and old. 

As for railways, the State is cris- 
crossed with them to the extent of over 
five thousand miles. Branch lines run 
to every little nook and corner of the 
State, and are very handy for market- 
ing crops. New Orleans and Shreve- 
port are naturally railroad centers. Rail- 
road property is kept in excellent condi- 
tion, and accidents, which are never 
frequent, are seldom of a serious na- 
ture. 

Louisiana is naturally a_ livestock 
State. Her mild climate and green 
fields afford the best sort of induce- 
ments to the animal grower. 

Louisiana’s oil fields are booming as 
never before. Great quantities of oil 
and gas have been discovered under- 
neath the rich upland soil of the State, 
and industry in that section is develop- 
ing in leaps and bounds. The Standard 
Oil Company owns several large refining 
plants in the State, and both British 
and American companies, highly capital- 
ized, are building refineries and shipping 
docks along the banks of the Mississippi. 

Louisiana leads the world in the pro- 
duction of salt and sulphur. 

In manufactures the State stands very 
high. The fact that New Orleans ranks 


ae 
Photo by Ewing Galloway 
Commercial Place, one of the picture: 


side streets in the business district of the 
second port of the United States. 


as the second largest port of the United 
States is but one proof of excellent 
transportation facilities; marketing is 
an easy matter in Louisiana. 

Louisiana has 4,794 miles of navigable 
waters and a railroad track mileage of 
5,240.15. 

The Mississippi and the Red Rivers 
are the chief drainage channels of the 
State, and almost all of the larger 
streams of these basins diverge from 
them, and hence are called bayous. 

There are 64 different 
Louisiana, 


railroads in 
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A large part of the h lumber used 





us through the port of New Orleans. 


lly in the United States comes to 


Here we have a corner of the yards of the 


largest importers of that valuable wood. 


Westlake, 
200; Welsh, 
200. 


Groceries 





Special Information 
Lake Charles is the county seat of Calcasien County. 


Lumber 


Wholesale Houses 


Principal Industries 
Lumber and rice, sulphur, oil, cotton, sugar, cane, fish- 
eries, saw mills, machine shops. 
Suburban and Farm Residents 
1,700; 
1,250; 


Sulphur, 300; Vinton, 400; 


Chloe, 
Iowa, 100; Newton, 200; 


Mossville, 


Retail Section 
About three-quarters of a mile 
on Ryan Street and a few blocks 
on each of Broad, Pujo and Di- 
vision Streets. 


It is the center of the largest lumber producing area in 
southwest Louisiana and large sulphur mines lay just west 
of Lake Charles, 


Residential Features 
Mostly all one and two-story 
| individual owned homes. 


Theatres | 
Churches 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Confectioners .....11 Florists 
Delicatessen Fruits 
Dressmakers Furniture 
Druggists Furriers 
4 Dry Goods Garages 
Department Stores. Grocers 
Electrical Hardware 


Trading Area 
Lake Charles’ trading area extends about 25 miles south 
and east and about 18 miles north and west. 
Newspapers 
Note—Sources form which facts and figures were se- 
cured: H. Bayliss, Secretary Lake Charles Chamber of 


| Commerce, Banks, Board of Education, Directories and 
| other sources. 


Auto. (Passenger) .11 
Auto. (Truck)..... 7 
Auto. (Tires) Agys.16 
Auto. (Parts) Agys.20 
Bakers 5 
Cigar Stores 

Cloaks and Suits.. 4 
Clothiers 11 


CIR: Wi o sos 660 
Photographers 

Pianos 

Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers ..... 
Sporting Goods ... 2 
Stationers 


Hats and Caps.... 2 
Jewelry 5 
Ladies’ Tailors..... 4 
Meat Markets..... 7 
Men’s Furnishings.11 
Merchant Tailors.. 4 
Milliners 17 
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American-Press (Eve.) 
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Special Information --- (Continued) 


Warehouses 


The great Public Cotton Warehouse, owned and oper- 
ated by the State, of reinforced concrete, has five stor- 


-age units, a modern press room, and can load five ships 


at a time. The compress room has trackage for 30 
cars. The Webb presses compress to 34 pounds per 
cubic foot, thus saving 20 per cent on ocean freights. 
The storage capacity is 320,000 bales with ample space 
for indefinite expansion. The unloading capacity is 
7,500 bales from cars, and 2,000 bales from steam- 
boats and barges; the loading capacity is 7,500 bales 
per day to ships or barges. The 6 large ranging yards 
for customers, the 36 two-ton electric cranes, the 36 
fourteen bale automatic storage trucks render the opera- 
tion rapid and efficient. When all the additional facili- 
ties are completed the handling capacity will be 3,000,000 
bales of incoming cotton. Insurance is 24 cents per 
hundred per year. During the year ending August 31, 
1920 the plant handled 526,000 bales out of 1,366,735 
received at this port. Ten or twelve privately owned 
press plants bring the total storage capacity up to 
462,000 bales, the loading and unloading capacity to a 
considerably greater total, much of the cotton being 
handled by trucks. The average number of bales 
handled is about 1,000,000 a year, the remainder of* what 
is received being handled direct and not through presses. 
Exclusive of dock space, there is in addition to the 
above, a covered warehouse space of over 2,000,000 


spare feet for coffee, sisal, sugar and general commodi- 
ties, and 500,000 square feet more of railroad ware- 
houses not including cotton and grain storage. 


The New Orleans Army Supply Base, in location, de- 
sign, and construction, is completely adapted to gov- 


ernment and commercial service covers 48 acres, has . 


3 concrete warehouse units and can accommodate 178.500 
tons of freight as follows: coffee, 3,400,000 bags; sisal, 
500,000 bales; cotton, 600,000 bales; tobacco, 150,000 
hogsheads. The car accommodation is enough for 743 
cars, and the wharves will take care of 5 to 8 ocean 
steamships at one time. 


Grain Elevators 


The Public Grain Elevator, fire proof, equipped with 
the Zelaney system of protection, automatic sacking 
scales, pneumatic conveyors, and electric power, has a 
wharf frontage of 1,500 feet, a storage capacity of 2,622, 
000 bushels, an unloading capacity of 200,000 bushels 
per day ftom cars and 60,000 bushels from ships and 
barges, a ship and barge loading capacity of 100,000 
bushels per hour to one or four vessels at the same time 


with an insurance rate of only 12 cents per hundred per 
year. 


Seven other grain elevators bring the total storage 
capacity up to 7,572,000 bushels and the total transfer 
capacity to 336,000 bushels per hour. 
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Wholesale Houses 


Groceries 


New Orleans is the recognized 
jobbing center for five states and 
many parts of Central and South 
America. It is the largest whole- 
sale market in the United States 
for cotton, bananas, rice and bur- 
laps. It is one of the largest for 
sugar, naval stores and coffee. It 
has been estimated that the value 
of products handled annually in a 
wholesale manner is much more 


than $1,000,000,000. 


The Times-Picayune’s 
Dominant Circulation 


New Orleans is a “home delivery” 


city, in a newspaper way—a morning newspaper city. The 


Times-Ricayune delivers 39 per cent more papers into the homes of New Orleans than both the 
other - eameemeease combined; 84 per cent of The Times-Picayune’s city circulation is home- 


delivered 


Rainy pm holidays and other conditions that cut street sales can’t touch The Times-Picayune’s 
circulation that goes into the homes and stays there. A recent survey of 570 city homes shows 
that less than 10 per cent of the home-delivered Times-Picayunes ever come away from the homes 
the day delivered and nearly all of those are either brought back again or given to others who 
in turn take them home. No other New Orleans newspaper is delivered into 48 per cent of homes 


to which The Times-Picayune is delivered. 


The Average Circulation of the three New Orleans newspapers, as computed from A. B. C. 


publisher’s statements, is: 
TIMES-PICAYUNE 


Total Circulation 


2 8,6 
All the facts are in its favor but The Timeo-Picayune’ s biggest gall” —— Results. 


City Circulation Home Delivered 
46,529 39,296 
= m4 17,217 
10,913 


The Automobile Situation in New 
Orleans is an instance of how com- 
pletely The Times-Picayune blank- 
ets the buying power. A sstrict 
canvass of each of the 16,000 auto- 
mobile owners in New Orleans 
showed that The Times-Picayune is 
read by more than 94 percent of 
those who read any newspaper at 


all. 

One of the large department stores, 
by a questionnaire, found that it 
could reach more than 71 percent 
of its customers by using The Times- 
Picayune alone. The Times-Pica- 
yune is dominant in New Orleans 
because i# r the as 
eur arabe 
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Retail Section 


It has been estimated that the retail section of 
New Orleans serves a city and suburban popula- 
tion which totals close to 2,000,000 people. 

The principal shopping district of New Or- 
leans is located on Canal Street, St. Charles and 
Baronne Streets, and some fifteen or twenty in- 
tersecting streets and avenues. 

This so-called “downtown” district is about 
114 miles wide and 1 mile long. 

Here are located the large department stores, 
specialty shops, banks, hotels, theatres, famous 
restaurants, railway depots, etc. 

Canal street is one of the widest streets in the 
United States, and has four street car tracks and 
its excellent traffic regulations prevents unneces- 
sary “jams” during even the busiest rush hours. 

All street cars in the city terminate on—not 
at—Canal street—practically every car must 
pass all stores twice, as they end one trip and 
begin another. Shoppers alight right in front 
of their favorite stores. 


The fact that New Orleans is the largest retail 
center of the South, has been responsible for 
the development of a retail section which in- 
cludes stores of every character and description. 


shown simultaneous with New York. Direct 
importations are made by some of the leading 
New Orleans stores, from all parts of the world. 
The city has two stores each doing more than 
half a million dollars a month. It has one 
specialty women’s store that does an important 
volume of business in each of thirteen Southern 
states. It is unquestionably the center of style 
for the entire South. 


The normal retail business is greatly aug- 
mented by the winter tourist trade. Between 


300,000 and 400,000 tourists are entertained 


each year; the greater number of them between 
November and late spring. Many of them re- 
main throughout the winter. Otbers stay for a 
few weeks and continue their travels. Eastern 
tourists may spend the early winter in Florida 
and then come to New Orleans. A great num- 
ber who do go to the Pacific Coast take the New 
Orleans route because of the mild climate and 
low altitude en route and to enjoy the comforts, 
conveniences and entertainment of a great city. 
Numerous resorts along the Gulf of Mexico 
and the famous Ozone Belt of Louisiana also 
contribute their resort population to the greater 
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Residential 
Features 


New Orleans, rich in early his- 
tory, naturally has many of the 
original landmarks in the char- 
acter and architecture of _ its 
homes. Its progressiveness as a 
typical wide-awake American city 
has invited all forms of modern 
homes. 

For this reason practically 
every type of home can be found 
in New Orleans, although there 
are practically no tenements of 
the conventional type, and due to 
the fact that real estate has been 
reasonable in price for many 
years, there is a large percentage 
of home owners. There are many 
detached houses with 


lawns and dooryards. 


spacious 


Any luxuries or necessities ap- 
pealing to home owners can be 


As a retail city it is unique. 


Paris styles 
are frequently 


displayed here before being buying center. 


development of New Orleans as a retail and 


successfully marketed in a city of 
this character, 





The Times-Picayune’s 


Remarkable Record 


In both the local and national field The Times-Picayune established notable records in 1920. The Times-Picayune 
carried more local display, classified, national and total advertising than any other New Orleans newspaper. 


The Times-Picayune printed more advertising in 1920 than 
any other newspaper in the South and was seventh in the 
United States in the morning-and-Sunday field, ranking next 
to the New York World. 


For the last seven months of 1920 an auditing firm kept 
account of all New Orleans newspaper advertising, dividing 
it into thirty-seven classifications ; of these 37 divisions 


The Times-Picayune led the field in 26. 

The Times-Picayune was the First New Orleans news- 

paper in 
Classified 


Women’s Wear 
Financial 


The Times-Picayune was first in America in per cent gain 
(32.2%) and second in volume gain (4,106,705 lines) of 
national advertising among all seven-days-a-week news- 
papers. The Times-Picayune was second in America in 
national advertising volume and third in America in national Foodstuff Mise. Display 

advertising percentage gain among morning-and-Sunday Furniture Hotel-Restaurant 
newspapers. This notable standing is based on national P ger Automobil Household Goods 


newspaper figures compiled by the Advertising Age and Sue and Actes Scheel and College 


Automobile Undisplayed Tobacco 
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Men’s Furnishings 
Women’s Shoes 
Jewelry 


Toilet Goods 
Office Equipment 
Steamship-Travel 
Resorts 
Publications 
Building Material 
Auction Sales 
Musical Goods 
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Trading Area 








The trading area of New Orleans is one of the largest in the area extends some distance into the State of Mississippi. On the 
. South. north the trading area extends to the boundary line and to the 
his- It attracts regular trade from points as f t as St. Martins- h l B R . 
the ‘J : pe as tar west as St. Martins northwest almost to-baton houge fe 
wee ville, New Iberia, Adeline, Baldwin, Franklin and other points. Throughout this area there are many prosperous cities and 
its Some of the larger stores and exclusive specialty shops undoubtedly towns and the many attractions of New Orleans serve as an induce- 
sa attract periodical trade from points even further west. ment for frequent visits. Among the most important inducements 
city On the south the trading area extends to all the small towns and are the many modern retail establishments and very attractive 
lern villages along the Mississippi River. To the northeast the trading theatres. 
ally 
=a Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
1ere Auto, (Passenger) ....... 55 ~— Delicatessen ............. SO FR sade cvicnsy veans 4 Merchant Tailors ........ 87 
of m Ate (Truck) <......500 24 Dress Makers ............ See. GRID pececeatesdseses GR Pie: feet sere 38 
e to # Auto. (Tires) Agencies.... 76 Druggists ............... SA GRE tins a's alee acs wees 1464 «Opticinms ............... 28 
een i} Auto. (Parts) Agencies ... 158 Dry Goods .............. RGR GIG coc cnn des woceue 7 Photographers ........ .. 33 
any ME so ce dekcss causes 95 Department Stores ....... 18 Hats and Caps .......... GB.’ BRE es on bathqdesecbennd 10 
tage S §©Cigar Stores ............ Oe. TE od viceewennccn ae icc naa ysdeeanss gE + 256 
lany Cloaks and Suits ......... TD- FRM es cikcwissivcaies 48 Ladies’ Tailors .......... 14 Shoe Dealers ............ 160 
ious ONE io wcsecacecesss ee eer errr rr yr rey t 14. Meat Markets ............ 147 Sporting Goods .......... 10 
Confectioners ........... a, Bee rrr 111 Men’s Furnishings ....... Ce 21 
ap- | 3 
. be 
y of | Morning Newspapers Evening Newspapers Sunday Newspapers 


| Times-Picayune Item; States Item; States; Times-Picayune 


Merchandising: Service 





The Times-Picayune’s 
| 


e From the Manufacturer’s and Distributor’s standpoint, New Orleans is different from any other market in the 

r. United States. Trade customs are deep-seated. Methods must be adjusted to meet conditions. 

a | The Times-Picayune maintains the largest and most highly organized Merchandising Bureau of any news- 

red | paper in the South. In the last year it has made more than a hundred market analyses, trade investigations 
| and blanket surveys besides many special investigations for advertisers and advertising agencies. 

$- 


The Times-Picayune helps to form trade connections, has complete retail route The Times-Picayune’s Merchandising Bur- 
lists of 23 retail classes of trade always ready for sales representatives and eau gladly helps to plan the advertiser's 


| 
| accords other assistance such as introduction and in some cases sales help. Sinton hae ee pF +e . ton 


The Times-Picayune publishes its own merchandising newspaper, “The Store,” profitably of local conditions. This bureau 
which is mailed regularly to every retail merchant in the city, wholesalers, whole- £7"), 2d” q;‘i#ers Singer-tip information on 
sale salesmen, buyers, department heads, department store heads and buyers and These things and many more constitute a 
many others. This newspaper carries complete news of the retail market besides service highly valuable to advertisers. 

instructive articles on handling advertised goods and news of current and coming Tienae-Pleayune eapest msorchandising cer- 


advertising campaign. Its circulation averages 10,000. vice is actual and fruitful, not promissory. 
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Population 
1920 Census 
Chamber of Commerce, City. 
C. of Com, City and Sub. 


| City 
43,874 | Classed as 


50,000 | the business center 

150,000 of a great lumber, 
‘ F oil, gas and agri- 
cultural field. 


Native Whites 
Negroes 
Foreign born 
Students 


Industrial 
English 
Families 
Winter Tourists .. 


Workers.. 16% 
reading 90 


:10,000 


Savin 
Trust Companies 
National 


Resources .. 
Resources .. 
Resources .. 


$5,459,784.79 
5,862,425 .60 
32,405,702 .67 


tn ustrial, Parochial. . 
Colle; Centenary. . 
St. ary’ s Convent... 


Pupils 
St. Vincent Academy. . 


Pupils 


Churches 


Six Baptist, 3 Catholic, 3 Christian, 1 Christian Sci- 
entist, 1 Episcopal, I Evangelical Lutheran, 3 Hebrew, 
5 Methodist, 1 Nazarine, 1 Presbyterian, 1 Seven Day 
Adventist, 1 Salvation Army, and 40 colored churches. 
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Location 


Shreveport, the second city in size and importance in 

a., is situated on the Red River, in the extreme north- 
west parish—or county—of the state. It is an gine 
distributing center, and is served by eight railroad s 
tems: Texas & Pac., Kansas City So., wn Belt ‘sf 
Pacific, Mo. Kans. & Texas La. Ry. & Nav. Co. and the 
La. & Arkansas Ry. 


Principal Industries 


Cotton, lumber, natural gas, oil, fertilizers, 
supplies, furniture, trunks, machine shops, 
glass, bottles, cattle, petroleum, oil refineries, 
tractors, cotton seed oil, boots and shoes, 
presses, Derwick patterns, hardware, builders’ ones. 
electrical supplies, tents and awnings, sugar refining, 
dry goods, drugs and produce. 


Special Information 


Shreveport banks have on deposits $35,000,000. Be- 
sides being the center of one of the big oil and gas 
fields, Shreveport is one of the great cotton markets of 
the South, more than 200,000 bales are handled annu- 
ally. 225, 000, 000,000 feet of lumber are handled annu- 
ally. It is the largest fertilizer manufacturing center 
west of the Mississippi River, supplying practically the 
whole state of Texas. Shreveport has 120 manufacturin 
enterprises employing over 6,000 men, with an annua 
payroll of $12,000,000. 

The distribution of supplies for the oil indust in 
Shreveport exceeds in cash value $6, 500,000 annually. 

Caddo County, of which Shreveport is the county seat 
—and also the “hub” has a network of hard surfaced 
roads leading out in 5 directions, on which more than 
$1,000,000 have been spent in construction. 


oil well 
window 

autos, 
— com- 
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Suburban and Farm Residents 


Shreveport is the logical distributing and shopping 
center of the following cities: Logansport, 420; Ruston, 
3,377; Gibsland, 1,065, Homer, 2,000; Natchitoches, 3,000; 
Montrose, 256; Arcadia, 1,080; Antrim, 200; Robson, 350; 
Minden, 3,002; Mansfield, 4,799; Leesville, 2,043; DeRid. 
der, 2,100; Monroe, 13, 698; Ruxton, 318; and Alexan- 
dria, 16,332; in La.—Marshall, 13, 712; Longview, 5,155; 
Dangerfield, 1,200; Nacogdoches, 3, 369; Jefferson, 2,515; 
Carthage, 210; and Henderson, 2,060, in Texas. 


Theatres 


_ Opera House, seat- 
ing 1,500—1; vaude- 
e 


Retail Section 


Shreveport retail shopping 
o section covers an area of about 

and pictures, . 
seating 1,000; and 4 | One square mile. The dry 
motion picture the- goods and department stores are 
atres, seating 3,000. modern in every respect, and 


are the fashion centers for all 
‘———" North Louisiana. 
ouses 


Drugs .@?8::: 2 | Residential Features 

Shreveport is famous for its 
beautiful homes, built in the 
southern style, and mostly sur- 
rounded with gardens and beau- 
tiful trees. 





Hardware 
Confectionery 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Cloaks and Suits...7 i 
Clothiers 16 
Confectioners 
Delicatessen 
Dress Makers Furriers 
Druggists Garages 
Dry Grocers 
Department Stores .4 


Furniture 


Hats and Caps 4 Photographers 

ewel EE... sheasesaee 

dies’ Tailors .... Restaurants 

Meat Markets ....30 Shoe Dealers 
Men’s Furnishings.12 Sporting Goods 
Merchant Tailors ..4 Stationers .........2 
Milliners 12 
Opticians 








Trading Area 


Shreveport’s trading area extends in a radius of 60 to 
75 miles. Covering all of northern Louisiana, the north- 
eastern section of Texas and southern Arkansas, Splen- 
did train service on eight railway trunk lines, hard sur- 
faced automobile roads, extending in five different direc- 
tions and the Red River—a stream navigable for 610 
miles all go to make Shreveport the logical trading area. 





NOTE— 


Sources from which facts and figures were secured—J. K. Walker, 
Commerce; banks, board of education, department stores, 


6: Secretary, Shreveport Chamber of 
directories, and other reliable sources. 


| 


Newspapers 
(Eve.) Journal—(Morn.) Times—(Sun.) Times. 
——" Monitor—Royal Banner—Oil 
ourna 


Week- 
& Gas 


Some Remarkable Figures Are Above 


Judge Shreveport from whatever angle you wish but you cannot fail to be impressed by its unusually extensive and 
substantial resources, and by the great volume of business handled through its various lines of industry. 

A city accredited with less‘than 50,000 people, Shreveport actually has the development, the wealth and buying 
power, the progressive tastes and customs of cities twice and three times as large. And bear in mind that Shreveport, 
proper, composes only part of the populous Shreveport trade territory. There are close on to a quarter of a million 
people within a radius of 100 miles of Shreveport. 


The Times is the Only Medium Needed to Sell this Wealthy and Progressive Community 


In every town and city in the Shreveport territory, the Shreveport Times is the favorite and dominant newspaper. 
No other newspaper BEGINS to cover this field. 
No paper in the South has better features, is better printed or covers its territory more completely, than the Shreve- 


port Times. 


Co-operating with the advertiser to actively promote the sale of his product in this territory is one of the best things 


our Advertising Department does. 


Write how we may serve you. 


The Shreveport Times 


Average Net Paid Daily Circulation for May, 24,662 
Average Net Paid Sunday Circulation for May, 35,209 


ROBERT EWING, Publisher 


Member A. B. C. and A. N. P. A. 


Shreveport, La. 


JOHN D. EWING, Associate Publisher in Charge 


S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Representatives in the East 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Representatives in the West and South 


Published Every Morning in the Year 
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Here is a Market You Can't Afford 
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Population | City Location Suburban and Farm Residents 
1910 CemsuS ....++eeeeeee 14,897 Classed as Eighty miles northwest of New Orleans on the Under this heading must be listed those towns 
1920 Census ....+.+-sesseee 21,782 | Agricultural, Mississippi River, and being served by five trunk | bordering on or within a radius of twenty-five to 
Chamber of Com., City.... 25,000 | Educational and lines, the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, Louisiana | forty miles from Baton Rouge, which are: St. Fran- 
Ch. of Com., City and Sub. 60,000 | Industrial center. Railway & Nav. Co., Gulf Coast Lines, Southern Pa- | cisville, 1,618; New Roads; 1,352; Zachary, 500; 
Whi 58% Industrial Work 28% cific Lines and the Texas Pacific Railroad. Baton | Denham Springs, 575; Plaquemine, 4,955; Clinton, 
a... ....... ae Enulich Reading. g0% | Rouge is also a cardinal point on the Jefferson High- | 918; Baker, 150; Baywood, 150; Port Allen, 500; 
Foreign Born ...... 2% ome Owners ...... 60% way. Scotland, 240; Doyle, 200; Slaughter, 287; Wilson, 
MiMOMS 6c cccsies 1,000 Winter Tourists ..... 500 Principal Industries 762; Hope Villa, 200 
Banks Oi anol sefng, ene, cgoanat it machine | Wholesale | Retail Section 
cane — Houses The retail section of Baton 
i ss pense daceesens 1 Resources $5,815,924.10 shops, cigars (a branch of the American Tobacco G fs 10 Rouge resembles that of anal 
Trust Companies ...... 1 Resources ...$3,032,425.39 Co.), box and veneer factory, the making of crates FOCETICS «00-000 larger cities, extending as it 
MET“. cebsscouseces 1 Resources ...$5,327,035.49 for the shipment of strawberries, garden truck, etc., Meats Sonviecveves 2 —_ nn pee ates Maia eae 
rice mill, sash and door and interior furnishing fac- | Fruits ....-..---. > | Secuets Ghee can, ten Gk See 
tory, and preserves. Hardware ....... 2 | blocks along those intersecting 
Schools e - Jewelry ......00- 1 | streets. 
Public Grade 9 Bupils Special Information 
Industria". 2 Pupils“. Located bere is one of. the Jargest ofl refining Residential Features 
Colleges, Louisiana State 1 Pupils plants in the United States. Oil tank vessels clear- Diiek, Seeks Se uodel UE oe 
‘ ing from here to all parts of the world. At present many fine homes. They are 
60,000 barrels of petroleum are egg er oe. mostly | one and two-story in- 
! i) e ividua. omes 0 moder: archi. 
Theatres Churches giving a y ae agp — aa B Pe tecture, surrounded well: kept 
One legitimate, seating Four Methodist, 3 Bap- | is the State Capital and the county seat of Baton wns, 
about 750, and 3 motion | tist, 5 Catholic, I Presby- | Rouge county. $8,000,000.00 are being expended on 
picture, houses, ~ largest, one 1 Christian a the erection of additional buildings to the State uni- 
t a, seatin: over ebrew, Vvangelical, 
1,000; onthe entire i Christian and 5 miscellan- versity. Bank deposits in 1910, $2,713,256.85; 1920, 
capacity is over 3,000. eous. $14,453,102.00. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally ——, Products Trading Area 


Auto. (Passenger). a8 Confectioners ..... 21 +«Fiorists .. 
Auto (Truck)..... Delicatessen ...... Fruits .... 
Auto. (Tires) Agys. . Dressmakers ...... 28 Furniture ... 
a Agys. ig Dreggiste 6s... 11 Furriers 

hens 0n0rs Dry Goods ...... 8 Garages ... 
tor Ee 13 Raxcstenmt Stores. 4 Grocers ... 
Cloaks and Suits..10 Electrical ......... 2 Hardware 
Clothiers ......... 11 


Asdabend Hats and Caps.... 2 Opticians ......... 5 

peaeeede pref ot.0:0 ape ore > EE <0 coo" 
Ce OE Se eas 

Meat Markets ....19 Restaurants ...... 11 

Men’s Furnishings.11 Shoe Dealers ..... 12 

Merchant Tailors.. 5 Sporting Goods.... 5 

Milliners ......... 9 Stationers .....2.. 3 








The trading area of Baton Rouge extends on the south 
to Burnside, a distance of 30 miles, on the north to 
Centerville, Miss., a distance of 50 miles, on the east 
to Hammond, a distance of 50 miles, and on the west to 
Opelousas, a distance of 60 miles. Throughout all this 
district are well-kept hard surfaced roads and good rail- 
way passenger service. 





NOTE —S2u7ees from which facts and figures were secured: 


L. Paul Amiss, Sec. Baton Rouge | 


Chamber of Commerce, Banks, Board of Education, Dept. Store Adv, Mgr., and other sources 


to Miss 


A RICH TRADE TERRITORY 


State Times (Eve.) 


Newspapers 


The State-Times Covers This 
Market 








Baton Rouge with its 23,000 peo- 
ple, and an additional 50,000 people 
within easy trading territory. 

Baton Rouge has one industry— 
the refinery of the Standard Oil Co. 
of Louisiana, which alone employs 
4,200 men, happy, contented, excep- 
tionally well paid, and who form a 
buying public that it is advisable 
for any one to appeal to. 

Headed by the Standard Oil Re- 
finery, with its ever increasing num- 
ber of employees, Baton Rouge has 
a growing list of industries; lumber 
mills, box factories, foundries, rail- 
road shops, and is the point of dis- 
tribution for the surrounding agri- 
cultural interests. 

Baton .Rouge is a railroad center, 
and is a crossing point for roads 
from the north, south, east and west. 

The city is situated on the bluff 
lands of the Mississippi River, where 
the alluvial lands of the south, with 
its rice and cane, meet the cotton 
and corn lands of the north. The 
entire surrounding country is cov- 
ered with a rich deposit of looes, 
which assures a rich agricultural 
country. 

Not only is Baton Rouge the State 
Capital, but it is the seat of the 
Louisiana State University and Agri- 
cultural College, now with nearly a 

d students and being en- 
hneped at a cost of about $8,000,000 





COVERED BY 






































STATE alii TIMES 
BATON ROUGE, A. 


The State-Times covers this mar- 
ket, thoroughly and completely. 


It is a home paper, that goes into 
every white home in Baton Rouge. 
It is, and has been for years the 
“home paper” for Baton Rougeans, 
and is the only daily paper in the 
parish of East Baton Rouge. 


The State-Times is properly 
equipped to handle its. business. It 
occupies a modern building, in the 
heart of the business district of the 
city, constructed exclusively for its 
own use. Every foot of space in the 
two story and basement structure is 
occupied by the several departments 
of the paper. 

The State-Times has the full leased 
wire Associated Press service; is 
equipped with five modern Linotype 
machines, one Ludlow, and with a 
modern Web press. 


The Trade Bureau of the State- 
Times can furnish you with accurate 
information to be used in advertis- 
ing campaigns regarding this section 
of the state and can furnish lists of 
the different businesses in this city. 


The circulation of the State-Times 
is 4,750 today and constantly grow- 
ing. 


the, ete Apical GW. D. WARD fh. ngge a age pe nem 
lege and University in the south. Hartford B : g the 

Baton Rouge is also the home of the Tribune Bldg. Idg. as a medium for reaching the peo- 
State School for the Blind, Deaf and New York City Chicago, Ill ple who have been constant readers 


Dumb and other State Institutions. 


Western Representative 


of this paper for the past years. 




















MONROE, LA. 


Population 
1920 Census 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Ch. of Com. City and S 
Native Whites 
Negroes 
Foreign born 
Students 


Public Grade 
Churches 
Theatres 


City 
b. 35, "000 
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City Classed as | 


Agricultural and 


2,675 
13, 300 Industrial. 


Industrial workers .. 10% 
English reading 

Families 

Winter Residents 


Resources . $7,947 ,046.54 
Pupils 2,062 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


SPACE BUYERS’ CHART 
Location 


Monroe is located in Ouachita County, on the ow 
chita River and the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific R. R. 
Principal Industries 
Lumber, carbon black, gasolene, cotton seed products 
and wholesale business. Monroe has the largest natural 
gas field in the world. 
Special Information 
Monroe banks have over $6,000,000 on deposits. 
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MONROE, LA.; CROWLEY, LA.; ALE 
DRIA, LA.; RUSTON, LA.; LAFAYETTE, LA,’ 


Suburban and Farm Residents 
West Monroe, 1,127; Calhoun, 200; Rayville, 
Ruston, 3,377; Farmerville, 598; Columbia, 500. 
Wholesale Houses Retail Section 


Groceri DeSiard St., Grand St., & 
came ie n she. Walnut St., No. 


1,079; 


Residential Features 
Mostly all one and two story 
individual owned homes. 


Dry Goods 
Hardware 





Auto. 
Auto 
Auto. 


{Pessmnees) - 14 
Truck) ....6 
(Tires) Agys. 6 
(Parts) Agys.6 
5 Dry 

3 
Cloaks and Suits... 
Clothiers 10 


CROWLEY, LA. 


Population 
1920 Census 


Chamber of Commerce, City. 7,000 
Ch. of Com., City and Sub.. 


Native Whites 
Negroes 
Foreign Born 


Churches 


Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 
Dress Makers 
Druggists 


oods 


Department Stores. . 
Electrical 


City Classed as 


Agricultural 
Center. 

14,000 

Industrial Workers.. 1 
English Reading ... é 
Families 

Summer Residents.. 
Resources 
Pupils 


2% 
4 


- $5, 177,236. 14 | 
1,5 


Hats and Caps 
Jewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors . 
Meat Markets rin 
Men’s Furnishings.10 
Merchant Tailors .. 
Milliners 


Opticians 
Photographers 
Pianos 
Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers 
Sporting Goods 
Stationers 


Location 


167 miles west of New Orleans on the main line of 
the Southern Pacific R. R., also the Texas & Pacific 
R. and the Gulf Coast Lines. 


Principal Industries 


Rice and rice milling form the largest and practically 
the only industry, in Crowley. 


Special Information 
Crowley is the largest farm tractor and machinery 
center in the State. It is the county seat of Arcadia Co. 





Trading Area 
Monroe’s trading area extends in a radius of about 


twenty-five or thirty miles. 
Newspapers News-Star (Evening) 


Note—Sources from which facts and figures were secured; 
Chamber of Commerce, banks, Board of Education, and 
other sources. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 
Rayne, 2,247; Estherwood, 544; Midland, 200; Egan, 
150; Morse, 237; Churchpoint, 481. 
Wholesale Houses 


Groceries 
Fruits 


Retail Section 


About three-quarters of a mile 
along _Parkerson avenue; one 
half mile on 2d street. 


Residential Features 


Most all one and two story 
individually owned homes, 





Auto. Pomnger). 
Auto (Truck) : 
Tires, Agencies... 
Parts Agencies.... 
Bakers 

Cigar Stores 

Cloaks and Suits.. 
Clothiers 5 


Dry 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Population 
1920 Census 


Chamber_ of Commerce, City 20,000 


Ch. of Com., City and 
Native Whites 
Negroes 

Foreign Born 
Students 

Banks 

Schools 

Churches 


Sub. 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 
Dress Makers 
Druggists 


4 
Department Stores. 
Electrical 2 


Retail ener for Nationally Advertised Products 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
arages 
Grocers 


Goods ;. 


City Classed as | 


Agricultural and 
Lumber. 
40,000 
Industrial Workers 
English Reading .... 
Home Owners 
Winter Tourist 
Resources ..$11,386, ex 86 
Pupils 


Hardware . 


- 3,000 | 
65% 


Hats and Caps-. 
aes 
adies’ Tailors ... 
Meat Markets .... 
Men’s Furnishings. 
Merchant Tailors. . 
Milliners 


Opticians 

ten speed 
Pianos 

Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers 
Sporting Goods ... 
Stationers 


In the center of the State of Louisiana, 194 miles 
northwest of New Orleans, on the Missouri Pacific R. R. 


Principal Industries 


cottonseed oil, wood working plants, 
boiler works, broom factories, candies, 
talcum powder. 


Lumber, 
foundries, 
tresses, 


iron 
mat- 


Special Information 


radius of 75 miles are located 126 
mills. The value of the products of these mills 
$5, 000,000 annually. 


Within a 





Trading Area 
Crowley’s estimated trading area extends in a radius 
of about eighteen or twenty miles. 
Newspapers Signal (Evening) 


Note—Sources from which facts and figures were secured: 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, banks, Board of Edu. 
cation and other sources. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 

Boyce, 865; Winfield, 2,925; _, P aed 
ville, 1,076; Oakdale, 475; Forest Hill, 

Wholesale Houses 


Groceries 
Meats 
Fruits 


Marks- 


Retail Section 


About one-half mile along 34 
street, also 2d street. 


Residential Features 


Mostly all one and two story 


Theatres individual homes. 





Auto, (Passenger) 12 
Auto (Truck). 
Auto (Tires) Acres 


Auto. (Parts) 
r 12 
Dry 


Cigar "Stores 
Cloaks and Suits. 


RUSTON, LA. 


Population 
1920 Census 


Chamber of Commerce, City.. 
i Sub. .2 


Ch. of Com., City and 
Native Whites 

Negroes 

Students 


Churches 


Department 
Electrical 





Retail een for Nationally Atneatinns Products 


Clothiers 
Confectioners 
Delicatessen 
Dress 
Druggists 


Seeaans 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 


Makers 
Goods 


| City Classed as | 


Agricultural and 
Lumber Center. 


Workers. ..15% 
- 85% 


Industrial 
English Reading 
Families 

Winter Residents 
Resources $ Sere: 000 
Pupils 


Hardw are ea 


| besides agricultural products, fire clay and lignite. 


Hats and Caps.... 
Jewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors 
Meat Markets 
Men’s Furnishings. 
Merchant Tailors. . 
Milliners 


Opticians 

Photographers 
ianos 

Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers 

Sporting Goods ... 

Stationers 


Location 


Ruston is 65 miles east of Shreveport on the Rock 
Island Railroad and the Vicksburg-Shreveport & Pacific. 


Principal Industries 


Agriculture and lumber are the principal industries, 


Special Information 


Ruston is the county seat of Lincoln County. 


Trading Area 


Alexandria’s trading territory extends in a radius of 
about twenty-five miles. 


Newspapers Town Talk (Evening) 


Note—Sources from which facts and figures were secured: 
Chamber of Commerce, banks, Board of Education, and 
other sources. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


Bernice, 781; Dubach, 714; Jonesboro, 1,134; 
1,079; Simsboro, 282; Choudrant, 250. 


Wholesale Houses 
Groceries 

Meats 

Fruits 


Arcadia, 


Retail Section 


About six blocks on Railroad 
avenue, also on Trenton ave 
nue. 


Residential Features 


Theatres 2 Mostly all one and two story 
Seats individual homes. 





Auto. 
Auto 
Auto. 


(Passenger). 7 
(Truck) .... 3 
(Tires) Agys 8 
Agys 7 

3 ry 


LAFAYETTE, LA. 


Population 
1920 Census 


Chamber of Commerce, City. 
Ch. of Com., City and Sub. 


Native Whites 
Negroes 
Students 


Banks 
Schools 
Churches 


7 
Department Stores. 
Electrical 2 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
ardware 


Goods 


City Classed as 


Industrial and 

Agricultural. 
36,000 
Industrial Workers . 
English Reading .. 
Families ° 
Winter Residents .... 500 
Resources ...$7,598,168.98 
Pupils 2,650 





Auto. (Passenger). 8 
Auto (Truck) 
Auto. (Tires) 


Agys. 
Auto. 
Agys. 


Cloaks and Suits.. 
Clothiers 
Confectioners 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers .... 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores. 





* Retail emseonsag for Nationally Advertised Products 
Confectioners 
Delicatessen 
Dress Makers 
Druggists 


Hats and Caps.. 
Jewelry 

Ladies : 
Meat Mactan Siew 
Men’s Furnishings. 5 
Merchant Tailors. . 
Milliners 


Opticians 
Photographers 
Pianos 
Restaurants 


7 
Sporting Goods ... 
Stationers 1 


Location 


Midway between New Orleans and Houston, Texas, 
on the main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 


Principal Industries 
_ Railroad center, salt mines, lumber, oil fields, cotton, 
rice, sugar. 
Special Information 
Lafayette is the divisional point of the Southern Pa- 


cific lines. Surrounding it are oil fields, sugar planta- 
tions, and lumber mills. 





Trading Area 
_Ruston’s trading area éxtends in a radius of 15 or 18 
mules. 


Newspapers Leader (Evening) 


Note—Sources from which facts and figures were secured: 
Chamber of Commerce, banks, Board of Education, and 
other sources. 


Suburban and Farm Residents \ 
Caveoncro, 609; Brussard, 499; Elks, 200; Duson, 120; 
Ridge, 50; Youngsville, 328. 
Wholesale oneer’ 


Groceries 
eats 
Fruits 


Retail Section 


About one-half mile along 
Main street and one-quarter mile 
on Vermillion street. 


Residential Features 


Mostly all one family houses, 
one and two stories. 


Theatres 





Electrical 


Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
3 


Hats and Caps.... 2 
ewelr 
dies’ Tailors ... ; 


Opticians 
Photographers 
Pianos 
Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers 
Sporting Goods 
Stationers 


Men’s Furnishings. i 
Merchant Tailors.. 3 
Milliners  .. 


wet eeere 


Trading Area 
Lafayette’s trading area extends in a radius of 20 
miles. 
Newspapers Advertiser (Evening) 


Note—Sources from which facts and figures were secured: 
Lafayette Association of Commerce, schools, banks, dé 
rectories and other sources. 
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O story 
a STATE OF ALABAMA 
aa NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1921 
a, eal ———_————_— woe cn 
’S BUYING POWER 
a§{NDUSTRY FACTOR IN ALABAMA 
_2 si Heel, Iron and Coal Have Added Greatly to the Wealth of a People Already Rich in Timber and Soil 
. . .* > . . . . 
Ms Products—Diversified Farming and Stock Raising Now Have Place Beside Cotton Raising 
0 story . 7 
~ ROBABLY no State in the South world. Further north the soil is sandy Tobacco is grown to some extent, and bama farmers, the climate and_ other 
—__—. has made more rapid industrial but abundant water power makes it a the light sandy loams of the central and local conditions being peculiarly favor- 
ides than Alabama, which now boasts great manufacturing district that is only southern portions produce a remark- able to this industry. The total value 
radius great steel mills, shipyards and in the first stage of development. ably good quality of wrappers, of both of the 1919 crops of all kinds was $385,- 
tling modern cities where the pur- The mineral region occupies the the Sumatra and Cuban varieties. 791,000. There were in 1910 262,720 
sing power is high and the best of northeast part of the state, while the Wheat is grown in the north and farms in Alabama, the average area 
—— markets of the country are de- northwest is good general agricultural northeast; rice in the south; corn being 79 acres. 
* Banded to meet all needs. and stock raising country. largely all over the state. MANUFACTURING IMPORTANT 
he industrial development of Ala- The mountain district and the valley A large amount of cane syrup is aie ve vf r << 
a during the last ten years is one of of the Tennessee possess fine forests of made and marketed throughout the . Manufacturing interests have become 
greatest business stories in America. hardwood timber that adds materially to world, 8,480,000 gallons was produced ‘portant im recent years and are now 
Marks HMring that period there has been an the wealth of the people of Alabama in 1919. This was exceeded only by #08 the state’s greatest producers of 
r increasing flow of wealth into the each year and plays a prominent part in Georgia with a production of 9,100,000 wealth. The number of manufacturing 
: te for development and expansion its general business relations not only gallons of sorghum syrup for the same plants increased 81 per cent from 1904 
long 34 Ma scale never before attempted in with the north, but also foreign coun- year. The Alabama production was 1909. In the latter year there were 
South. tries. 4,000,000 gallons more than any other 3,041 establishments, turning out an an- 
ires his development has at the same Cotton is grown throughout the state, state, except Georgia. nual product worth $146,431,000. This 
vo story pe 2dded to the general wealth of the but mainly in the central belt formerly er P - has been increased steadily since and 
te and is reflected in a new agri- mentioned. The 1919 crop was 715,000 ae a Alabama is now one of the great in- 
ure development that is not depen- bales and 318,000 tons of cottonseed. Alabama holds first place in the na- dustrial states of the nation. 
t upon one crop to meet the needs is: Coens On tion as a producer of sweet potatoes The chief manufactures are iron, 
ee life. OTTON ° _ with a crop in 1919 of 14,208,000 bushels; steel and their product, machinery, and 
Two CLIMATES The country’s third largest yield of she is also first in peanuts, with a crop heavy castings, iron and soil pipe, cot- 
3 ; cotton (in the seed) in 1916 was grown of 6,840,000 bushels the same year, and ton gins, flour, lumber, leather, cotton 
— eeeteenplgg : Alabama from by a Chambers county boy farmer, who sixth in peaches with a crop of 1,678,000 goods, yarns, thread and turpentine, etc. 
a ae south is 336 miles. The breadth grew 3,019 pounds on one acre. The bushels. Cotton manufacturing is growing fast 
































ies from about 150 to 200 miles and 
total land area is 51,540 square miles. 
he climate in the northern portion 
Alabama is mild but the portion 
dering on the Gulf may be called 
i-tropical. 


Arcadia, 


J he Alleghany Mountains range en- 
Railroad h 3 . 
on ane the state at the northeast and ex- 
ds toward the centre, finally losing 
saith If in mere hills, then follows a tract 
rolling prairies, interspersed with 

wo story ° ° 
e barrens and exceedingly rich allu- 
i bottoms, including the cane brake 
on, one of the richest cotton-produc- 
15 or 18 Mm “istricts in the world and one of 
Prime distributors to the state’s 
pith. From this to the Florida bor- 
secured: [ae and the Gulf the land is gently un- 
tion, and Mating. This part is covered with 


est of yellow pine, which is growing 
able, since the available supply of 
ber in this nation is rapidly disap- 


son, 120; ring, 

: Yettow Pine Cut 

le along M™YEr a billion feet of yellow pine is 

ter mile cut annually in Alabama. The total 
est area of the state is about 20,000,- 

ures acres, 

y houses, MP he production of naval stores is an 
portant contributor to the buying 
er of the state. The cut over pine 
Gs are being settled by white farm- 

is of 20 


and good crops of corn, cotton, 
and fruit are grown. 

orth of these cut over lands is a 

d belt of rich black soil, constituting 
great cotton-producing section of 


State and one of the greatest in the 





secured: 
lanks, di- 























average yield for the United States 
447.4 pounds per acre. A boy in Mor- 
gan county grew 140 bushels of corn on 
one acre. The United States average 
yield was 24.4 bushels, only one-sixth 
of this boy’s crop. Both of these indi- 
cate the possible wealth of Alabama soil. 


Dairy products, fruits, wool, rye, hay, 
potatoes, rice and oats are produced in 
considerable quantities, and generally 
immense quantities of truck of all 
kinds including berries and small fruits 
are grown and shipped to the markets 
of the north with great profit to Ala- 








L i 
Photo by Ewing Galloway 
The name of Alabama is so closely associated with cotton in song, story and Southern 


traditions that we seldom think of 





it as a great industrial state. 





Nevertheless, its 


annual production of steel adds millions annually to the buying power of the state. 
The above scene does not look unlike it was taken in Western Zonnavtvente, but it was 


not, as you will notice if you examine the names on the freight cars ca 


. 


and there are nearly a million spindles 
in the various mills in the state. 

Oysters and other shellfish are plenti- 
ful and are responsible for an import- 

ant industry of which but little is heard. 

Alabama’s export and import trade 
centers on Mobile Bay. Cotton, lum- 
ber, iron aid naval stores are the chief 
exports. There are nearly five thou- 
sand miles of steam railroads, and a 
number of navigable rivers that contri- 
bute to the wealth of the people and add 
to the desirability of Alabama as a 
market. 

Extensive beds of brown and red iron 
ore are found in the Jefferson, Bibb, 
Cleburne, Blount, St. Clair, Franklin, 
Shelby, Talladega and Etawoh counties 
of Alabama, covering a total area of 
over 7,500 square miles. They produced 
6,131,087 tons of ore in 1918. 

Ricuw In Coat 

Coal deposits are found over a large 
section of Northern Alabama in and 
around the Birmingham and Gadsden 
district, the total area of coal bearing 
lands being estimated at 5,500 square 
miles. 

Bituminous coal of several kinds is 
found and the mining of it gives em- 
ployment to many thousands of men. 
The state’s coal production in 1918 was 
21,280,000 tons. 

Other mineral productions im the 
state were pig iron 2,587,852 tons; coke, 
4,352,172 tons. 

The state boasts of many large steel 
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works, many 
foundries, 
plants. 

The manufacture of basic steel from 
Alabama ores has proved a practical 
success and steel rails are now being 
manufactured to the amount of about 
50,000 tons each month. 

Alabama produced 7,795.475 pounds 
of graphite in 1918, more than half of 
the count ry’s supply. 

Gold, silver, bauxite and copper are 
also found; potters porcelain, and fire 
clays, hydraulic limestone, managanese, 


furnaces 
machine 


and scores of 
shops and pipe 


Editor & Publisher 


for 


June 
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mica, asbestos, cement rock, emery and 





many other minerals exist in consider- 
able quantities and there are various 
building stones of a high quality. 

The statutary granite and white mar- 
ble of Coosa county and the variegated 
marbles of Talladega and adjacent 
countries are not surpassed by any in 
the country. 

In several countries natural gas is 
found and the possibilities for the de- 
velopment of large fields and produc- 
tion of additional wealth from oil is 
not remote. 
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Florence 
Gadsden 


Daily Newspapers of Alabama 
City 
pee Mee pr e News-Item (B) 
Register (M.§) 
Advertiser (Ms 
Journal (Es) 
Times (B) 
evdecesedvesasecnesean News (B 
Times-Journal (Es) 
Tri-Cities Daily (g) 


Newspaper 
Albany-Decatur Daily (E) 
Star (E-S) 
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News (E-S) 
Post (E) 


Newspaper 


Montgomery 
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Population 
1910 Census 
Oe ee eee 
A. B.C., City_and Sub.....150,000 


City 
Classed as 
Industrial and 


Chamber of Com., City.... 25,000 Agricultural 
Ch. of Com., City and Sub..175,000 Center 


Native Whites 
Negroes 


Industrial Workers.. 9,000 
95% 








OES rc ccccccceee English Reading.... 95% 
Foreign Born . DD cnc dadtitene 3,376 
SEED ccacccsccee Summer Residents... Few 

Banks 
Savings ..... oeevccscos 1 Resources... $1,205,954.55 
Trust Companies . > Resources... $1,296,000.00 
Fer 2 Resources... $3,763,954.55 
Schools 
Public Grade .........; 8 MEE. edadudesdcues 3,500 
Mice cdsdbwadecncnse 3 De uheanaeadends 600 
Parochial ..... 0.0.22. 2 DE abn vhasdmkina 300 
Colleges, Private ...... 5 eR 300 
Theatres Churches 
One legitimate, seating 6 Baptist, 1 Catholic, 2 


800; 1 Opera House, seat- 


A Christian, 1 
700, and 5 motion picture 


Lutheran, 


Episcopal, 1 
S Methodist, 5 


theatres, the largest, the A 

Imperial, seating 800. The Presbyterian, 1 Union, a 
total seating capacity is | Y. M. C. A. Y. W. C. A. 
over 5,000. and 12 Colored Churches. 
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SCHART~ [RY 


Location 


Gadsden, Alabama City and Attalla, three cities in 
one, of which Gadsden is the largest, also the county 
seat, are located 80 miles northeast of Birmingham 
on the main line of the Queen & Crescent R. R., 
also being served by the Louisville & Nashville R. R., 
Southern R. R., Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia R. R. 
and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis R. R. 


Principal Industries 


Saw mills, rolling mills, cottonseed oil, cotton mills, 
steel, pottery, cars, steel products, iron and coal, 
trade in lumber, cotton and grain, hosiery, grist mills, 
soil pipe, box cars, sash and door mills. 


Special Information 

Plans are now under way to incorporate the three 
cities into one—Gadsden has 21 manufacturing plants, 
with an annual wage of $7,730,000. Located here is 
the plant and office of the Gulf State Steel Co., with 
an industrial investment of $27,000,000, a $7,000,000 
cotton mill, and 2 saw mills representing an invest- 
ment of $1,000,000 each. Gadsden banks have on 
deposit over $4,000,000. 
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GADSDEN, ATTALLA 





AND ALABAMA CITY 








Suburban and Farm Residents 
Under this heading must be listed those towns 


bordering on or w 


ithin a radius of 35 miles of Gads- 


den, which are: Attalla, 2,513; Alabama City, 4,313; 
Boaz, 1,010; Altoona, 1,078; Albertville, 1,666; Lees- 
burg, 300; North Gadsden, 3,000; East Gadsden, 
3,000; Gunthersville, 1,145; Collinsville, 1,000; Cen- 


ter, 800. 


W holesale 
Houses 

Building Material. . 
Groceries ......... 
Dry Goods 
Meats 
Hardware 
Se wetedeescce 
Feed Dealers...... 
Produce 


Retail Section 
Broad, Chestnut, Locust and 
Second Streets are the retail 
shopping streets of Gadsden and 
2 Wall Street and Kyle Avenue in 
Alabama City; Main Street in 
3 Attalla. . 


* | Residential Features 

All three cities can rightfully 
boast of their beautiful homes, 
which are mostly one and two- 
story, southern and bungalow 
type. 








Auto.(Passenger)..17 Confectioners ..... 22 Florists .. 
Auto (Truck) .....12 Delicatessen ...... Fruits .... 
Auto.(Tires)Agys..16 Dressmakers ...... 12 Furniture ... 
Auto.(Parts)Agys..16 Druggists ......... 25 Furriers 

MOTO a ccccccecse 6 Dry al sadh nnn 16 Garages .. 
Cigar Stores .....15 Department Stores. 3 Grocers 
Cloaks and Suits..12 Electrical ......... 4 Hardware 
CHESTS ccnccscce 20 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


eave eck Hats and Caps.... 2 Opticians ......... 5 
ewelfy ...ccccess 7 Phosagrapbers “cae es 

dies’ Tailors .... 3 Pianos ........... 3 

Meat Markets ....18 Restaurants ....... 14 

diviaevs Men’s Furnishings.14 Shoe Dealers .....15 
Suasvenend Merchant Tailors.. 4 Sporting Goods.... 3 
dbatdaee 8 Milliners ......... 8 Stationers ........ 5 





Trading Area 


Gadsden, Alabama City and Attalla are all within five 


(5) miles of one another. 


h 


Gadsden is the largest and the 


le center. 





2 hal 
pping and w 


The trading area extends 


on the north to Menlo, Ga., to Ashville on the south, 


Cedar Bluff on the 


east and to Guntersville on the west. 





NOTE—Souzces from which facts and figures were secured: R. M. Jones, Sec. Gadsden Chamber 
of Commerce, Board of Education, Banks, Stores, Directories, and other reliable sources. 







Gadedin, Alabama 


Newspapers 


Times-News (Eve.) 
Journal (Eve.) 


} Printed in Gadsden 


In the Heart of the Richest Agricultural and Manu- 
facturing Section of the South. 


Population 


5 Mile Radius 25,000 
35 Mile Radius 100,000 


50 Million Dollars in Manufacturing Plants 


834 Million Dollars Annual Pay Rolls 


; 23 Million Dollars in Automobiles in County 


The Gadsden Daily Times-News 


Founded 1867 


Member Associated Press and A. B. C. 


Guaranteed Largest Net Paid Circulation in This Territory. 


Robert E. Ward, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Randolph 4977 


Represented by 





Robert E. Ward, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Madison Square 3154 
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FLORENCE, ALA. 


Editor 


City Classed as | 


Mining and Edu- 
cational Ee 

Industrial workers... 20% 
English ae 793 % 
Families ; -2,220 
Resources 
Pupils 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Native White ....... 
Negroes 
Students 

anks 
Schools 


City. 


-75% 


- 15,000 


Principal Industries 


marble, cotton mills, 
pumps, stoves, 


Coal, 
shops, 


iron, 


iron furnaces, machine 
wagons, 


State Normal School. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


"$3,333,000 | 
2.400 


& Publisher for June 11, 


| EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


SPACE BUYERS’ CHART 
Location 


Florence is located in the Tennessee Valley, on the 
north bank of the river, and is the county seat of u- 
derdale County, and is served by two railroads, the L. & 
N. and the Southern. 


Special Information 
Located here is the State Normal School.’ Muscle 
Shoals just across the river was selected as an ideal 
site for the installation of a $76,000,000 nitrate plant. 


1921 


FLORENCE, ALA.; HUNTSVILLE, ALA.; MOBILE, 
ALA.; MONTGOMERY, ALA.; OPELIKA, ALA. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 
Sheffield, 6,500; Tuscumbea, 3,324; Leighton, 

Iron City (Tenn.), 1.000; Russellville, 2,040. 
Wholesale Houses Retail Section 
Groceries Extends about 6 blocks on 
Meats Court street, 4 blocks on Ten- 
Fruits nessee, and 2 blocks on Mobile. 

Dry Goods Residential Features 
Theatres .......... 4 Mostly all individual owned 


Seats c.cccccecs —_ homes of one and two story 
Churches 13 | construction. 


540; 








Auto. (Pass.) - 13 
Auto (Truck) ... 9 
Auto. (Tires) Agys. 9 
Auto. (Parts) Agys.13 
Bakers 

Cigar 

Cloaks 

Clothiers 


Confectioners .... 5 
Delicatessen .. 
Dress Makers. 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores 
Electrical 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Population 
1920 Census 
Chamber of Commerce, a 
Ch. of Com., City and Sub. 
Native Whites 
Negroes 
Foreign Born 
Students 
Banks 
Schools 


City Classed as | 


Agricultural 
Center. 


Industrial Workers.. 10% 
English Reading - 60% 
OO Se eae 1,760 
Summer Residents....Few 
Resources $6,837,600 
Pupils 3,100 


Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps... 
ewelry 
dies” Tailors... 
Meat Markets.... 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors. 
Milliners 


Opticians 
Photographers 
Pianos 
Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers .... 
Sporting Goods .. 
Stationers 


Location 
Huntsville is the seat of Madison County, and is in 
the heart of the famous Tennessee Valley. It is served 
by the N. C. & St. L. R. R. and the Southern R, R. 
Principal Industries 
Cotton industries, including string gingham, 


Cedar lumber, iron foundry, agricultural products, 
live stock. 


etc. 
and 


Special Information 
Huntsville produced and sold in 1920 over $16,000,000 


worth of farm products, and about an equal amount of 
manufacturing. 


Trading Area 


The trading area of Florence extends in a radius of 
40 miles on the northeast and west, and 10 miles south. 


Newspapers Daily News (Evening) 


NOTE—Sources from which facts and figures were 
secured: Chamber of Commerce, Banks, Stores, Board 
of Education, and other sources. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 
1,715; Gurley, 750; Madison, 426; New Hope, 
Fayette, 636; Paint Rock, 534; Elona, 350; Harvest, 


Athens, 
301; 
250. 


Retail Section 
Washington and_ Jefferson 
streets, also around the Square, 
comprise the retail section. 
Residential Features 
Mostly all individual owned 
houses of the old southern 
architecture. 


Wholesale Houses 
Groceries 

Meats 

Fruits 


Theatres 
Seats 
Churches 








Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Auto. (Pass.) 


Cloaks & Suits... 5 
Auto (Truck). 11 


Clothiers 
Confectioners 
Delicatessen 
Dress Makers 
Druggists 
Dry Goods 
Dept. Stores 


Electrical 
Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


Agencies 
Bakers 
Cigar Stores 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Population 
1910 Census 
1920 Census 
Chamber of Commerce, City. 
Ch. of Com., City and Sub.. 
Native Whites 
Negroes 
Foreign Born 
Students 
Banks 


City Classed as 


Industrial, Agri- 
cultural and Job- 
bing Center. 


Industrial Workers 
English Reading 

Home Owners 

Summer Residents ...Few 
Resources . .$29,952, ey 4 





Schools Pupils 


Hats & Caps 
pe? 

adies’ 

Meat Markets.... 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors. 
Milliners 


Opticians 

Photographers 
ianos 

Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers .... 

Sporting Goods... 

Stationers 


Mobile is on the main line of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. and is served by the Southern R., the 
Mobile & Ohio R. R. and the Missouri Central R. R. 

Principal Industries 


Shipbuilding and relative industries; foundries, lumber 
and timber, steel, cotton mills, turpentine cups, canning 
plants, grain elevators. 


Newspapers 
Register (Morn.), 
7,350 


News-Item (Eve.), Register (Sun.) 


Theatres.... 40 


9 Seats.... Churches.... 


Trading Area 
Extends to Fayetteville on the north, Athens on the 
west, Gurley on the east and Gunthersville on the south. 


Newspapers 
Telegram (Evening) Times (Evening) 
NOTE—Sources from which facts and figures were 
secured: Chamber of Commerce, Banks, Board of Edu- 
cation, and other sources. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 
Floneaton, 800; Bay Minette, 1,000; Waynesboro, 500; 
Foley, 650; Grand Bay, 250; Theodore, 300, and Mag- 
nolia Springs, 500. 


Wholesale Houses | Retail Section 


Mobile’s retail section covers 
an area of 15 or 16 blocks. 
Residential Features 
Mobile is a city of ae we 
homes, mostly individual, of the 
southern type, surrounded by 
| large lawns, gardens and trees. 


Groceries 


Confections 








Retail Outlets for Nattonally Advertised Products 


Auto. (Pass.) 

Auto (Truck) ... 

Auto. (Tires) 
Agencies 


Electrical 
Florists 
ruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 


Cloaks & Suits... 
Clothiers 33 
Confectioners 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers 


SE "oats sone 20 


Grocers 


Dept. Stores Hardware 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Population | 
1920 Census 43,464 | 
Chamber of perce, City 60,000 
Ch. of Com., City & Sub.. 500,000 
Native Whites Industrial Workers. . 
Negroes English Reading ..... 
Foreign Born Families 
Students Summer 
Banks Resources 
Schools 
Theatres 
Churches 


Jobbing and Agri- 
cultural Center. 


2 


Residents. ... Few 
. -$19,511,493.74 
7,500 


City Classed as | 


9, 120 


Hats & Caps 
Jewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors... 
Meat Markets .. 51 
Men’s Furnishings 33 
Merchant Tailors. 7 
Milliners 11 


Optictens 

ianos 
Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers .... 


Sporting Goods .. 
Stationers 


Montgomery, the capital of Alabama, is in the center 
of the State, 304 miles north of New Orleans, on the 
main line of the L. & N., A. C. L., M. & O. and the 
A. & W. P. 

Principal Industries 

Men’s and women’s clothing, shoes, drugs, 
flour meal, lumber, office furniture, office supplies, veneer 
goods and chemistry. 


Special Information 
Montgomery ranks third among the cities of Alabama. 


It is distinctly an agricultural community, 
miles of the exact center of the State. 


| 
fertilizer, 


within 50 | 


| - Trading Area 


5 | Mobile’s trading area extends on the south to Grand Bay, 


on the north f Hattiesburg, Miss., on the east to Floma- 
ton, and on the west to Maxie, Miss. This area covers a 
rich, productive farming, industrial and educational center. 

NOTE—Sources from which facts and figures were 
secured: P. A. Fenimore, Secretary, Mobile Chamber 
of Commerce; Banks, Board of Education, Stores, Direc- 
tories, and other reliable sources. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 
Prattville, 2,222; Prattville, Junction, 300; Elmore, 350; 
Wetumpka, 1,103; Milstead, 100; Morganville, 131; 
Union Springs, 4,055 
Wholesale Houses 
Groceries 


Retail Section 
One half mile on each of 
Dexter and Monroe avenues and 
Commerce, Court, Montgomery 
and Perry streets. 


Residential Features 


Some few apartments, 
mostly one and two 
homes. 





Confectionery * 
Chemicals 

but 
story 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Auto. (Pass.).... 15 

Auto (Truck).... 

Auto. (Tires) 
Agencies 


Cloaks & Suits... 
Clothiers 
Confectioners 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers.... 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 

Dept. Stores 


10 Electrical 
10 

tone MEE 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 


OPELIKA, ALA. 


Population 
1920 Census f 
Chamber of Commerce. atv. SJ 
Ch. of Com., City & Sub... .10,000 | 
Native W hites ; -50% Industrial Workers 
Negroes English Reading 
Students Families 


Resources 


Schools Pupils 


Hardware ~ 


City Classed as 


Agricultural 
Center 


Opticians ‘ 
Photographers 
Pianos 

Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers .... 
Sporting Goods... 
Stationers 


Markets.... 30 
Men’s Furnishings 10 
Merchant Tailors. 6 
Milliners 16 


Location 
Located 66 miles east of Montgomery 
southeast of Birmingham and served 
the C. of Ga. and the A. & W. P. 


Principal Industries 
cotton, cottonseed oil, cotton gins and fac- 
grist mills, planing mills, lumber and agricultural. 
Special Information 


Located just seven miles from Opelika is the famous 
Alabama Polytechnique Institute. 


Churches 


and 128 miles 
by two railroads, 


Fertilizers, 
tories, 


Trading Area 
all of Montgomery County. 

Newspapers 
Journal (Eve.-Sun.), 
Advertiser (Sun.) 
from which facts 


Practically 


Times (Eve.), Advertiser (Morn.), 


oe ee and figures were 
secured: J. Figh, Assistant Secretary. Montgomery 


Chamber of Commerge, Banks, Board of Education, and 
other sources, 


Suburban and Farm Residents 
Auborn, 1,408; Salem, 300; Waverly, 450; Camp Hill, 
896; Cussita, 150; Loachapoka, 400. 
Wholesale Houses Retail Section 
Groceries Extends two blocks 
eats street, three on 8th 
on each, of 
and Avenue A. 
Residential Features 


Opelika is noted for its beau- 
tiful homes. 


on 9th 
street, two 
Railroad _ street 








Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Auto. Cloaks & Suits... 
Clothiers 
Confectioners 
Delicatessen 
Dress Makers 
as 0 
300ds 
Stores 


(Pass.).... ° Electrical 


Dept. 


Hats & Caps 


= elry 

adies’ Tailors... 
Meat Markets.... 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors. 
Milliners 


Spcisions 

. otographers 
Pianos 

Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers..... 

Sporting Goods.. 

Stationers 


Trading Area 


Extends in an average radius of twenty, miles. 


Newspapers 
Daily News (Evening) 
NOTE-—Sources from which facts and figures were se- 
cured: Business Men’s Association, Banks, Board of 
Education, and other sources. 













540; 


s on 

en- 
lobile. 
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ywned 
story 


us of 
south. 


were 
Board 


Hope, 
arvest, 


fferson 

quare, 

n. 

es 
owned 

uthern 





o, 500; 
1 Mag- 


covers 
ks. 


res 


eautiful 
of the 
led by 
i trees. 





id Bay, 
Floma- 
overs a 
center. 
‘Ss were 
~hamber 
, Direc- 


re, 350; 
» 1385 


each of 
ues and 
itgomery 


tres 


its, but 
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(Morn.), 
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ion, and 


mp Hill, 
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on 9th 
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ures 
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SELMA, ALA. 


Population 


City Classed as 


SS COMERS... 28ses sees _++.-17,642 Jobbing and 
Chamber of Commerce, City. .22,000 Agricultural 

Ch. of Com., City and Sub... 50, 000 Center 

Native Whites........ 40% Industrial Workers ... 8% 
i o-csaread nud 60% English Reading ..... 50% 
Foreign Born ......... -- WORD. cicadeceuese 3,835 
DEED so.esckcneanas Few 

 nith++en7saaawene Resources .... $7,896,10.51 
SN atécceagesecsaes G FAD ciniscccucses 2,983 
PE ina ehaidaddedns 3 BONS 5 oh ccdvcntates 2,000 
CUUNOE  cddncnietuedtuse dead adbdnctcstdudeesatede 16 


Editor 





& Publisher for June 11, 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


SPACE BUYERS’ CHART 


Location 
The county seat of Dallas County, in the south central 
ag gee State, served by the Southern and the L. & 


Principal Industries 


Textile mills, planing and saw mills, stave factory, ma- 
chine shops, iron foundry, cotton, cottonseed oil, lumber. 


Special Information 
In 1920 Dallas County had under cultivation 336,900 


acres ,the agricultural production of which was valued at 
$8,815,000.00. 








1921 


SELMA, ALA.; SHEFFIELD, ALA. ; 
ROY, ALA.; TUSCOLOOSA, ALA. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


Marion, 1,834; Monroeville, 616; Linden, 600; Greens- 
boro, 2,048; Uniontown, 1,836; Plantersville, 225. 
Wholesale Houses Retail Section 
Groceries .......-- 9 Eight blocks on Broad Street 
POON dg Kewiadines 1 and four blocks on Water Street. 
PU ccnvccswiude 2 
Confectionery ..... 3 . " 

Citar: oo. c 3 Residential Features 


Mostly all one and two-story 
individual owned homes. 








SHEFFIELD, ALA. 


Population 
1920 Census 
Chamber of Commerce, City. 
Ch. of Com., City and Sub... 





- Auto. (Passenger.. 5 Confectioners ..... 
Auto. (Truck) 5 Delicatessen ...... -- 
Auto. (Tires) Agys. 9 Dressmakers ...... 5 
Auto. (Parts) Agys. 9 Druggists ........ 12 
te netcactes 6s So ee GO cdwccce 18 
Cigar Stores ..... 10 Department Stores. 4 
Cloaks and Suits.. 5 Electrical ......... 3 
Clothiers ......... 10 


Retail mee for Nationally Advertised Products 


Florists .. 


Fruits 
Furniture 


Furriers .. 


Grocers .. 


City Classed as 


.2,500 


Agrié¢ultural 
Center 


Native Whites ...... 75% Industrial Workers....12% 
PNDD- ch cccceaunesé 22% English Reading...... 80% 
Foreign Born ........ % EE aiitdccugnaes ,360 
SONGS cnvvedstncks Few Summer Residents ...None 
SR ac we whidalanlolnd Gite & 2 Resources.... $1,810,430.00 
NS 5-3 be ie ke ohana 3 WOME sccedivswass 2,810 
IE son ba mceds cen 2 OEE cddcasdsecewzas 1,000 
UO Soc dncghoobiegsededamductncadsgmaukeats 11 





eusnedes Hats and Caps.... 2 Opticians ......... 4 
Wereetes 3 Jewelry .......... 8 Photographers .... 2 
wawewwen 6 Ladies Tailocs ... $ PIRMe® .ccccccccce 3 
ernceeus — Meat Markets ..... 8 Restaurants .......18 
steeeeee 5 en’s Furnishings.10 Shoe Dealers ..... 6 
aeasede 72 Merchant Tailors.. 2 Sporting Goods.... 2 
Pee poy S Millimere ........-. 6 Statlomersd <.....-. § 


Location 


by the L. &. N. and the Southern Railroads. 


Principal Industries 


mills, railroad machine 
nitrate plants and agriculture. 


oil shops, shops, 


Special Information 





5,000 men employed on the Muscle Shoals Dam. 


Sheffield is located on the south bank of the Tennessee 
River, in the northern part of the State, and is served 


Pig iron and blast furnaces, stove foundries, cottonseed 
government 


Sheffield’s retail stores are the shopping center for the 





Trading Area 
Extends on the south to Pineapple, on the north to 
Maplesville, on the west to Demopolis and east to Mont- 
gomery. 
Newspapers Times (Eve.); Times (Sun.). 
NOTE—Sources from which facts and figures were se- 
cured: Morgan Richards, Secretary, Selma Chamber of 
Commerce; Banks, Board of Education and other sources. 


Suburban «2d Farm Residents 


Tuscumbia, 3,324; Florence, 10,517; Russellville, 2,046; 


Cherokee, 250; Leighton, 540; Creek, 500; Iron City, 
1,000; Muscle Shoals, 5,000. 

Wholesale Houses Retail Section 
Groceries ......... 1 Extends about six blocks along 
 sadausueanse ca 1 Montgomery Street. 

PE enctesaseacn 1 

PugGGeh sé cccecccis 1 


Residential Features 
Mostly all one and two-story 
individual owned homes of old 

southern and bungalow types. 








Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 





Auto. (Passenger).13 Confectioners ..... 3 
Auto. (Truck) .... 5 Delicatessen ...... 1 
Auto. (Tires) Agys. 5 Dressmakers ...... 7 
Auto. (Parts) Agys.13 Druggists ......... 9 
MNCS. 0.0.0 sc actcnes 3 Dey Gaede <=... 10 
Cigar Stores 6 Department Stores. 1 
Cloaks pe) eee 3 


and Suits... 4 
Clothiers 4 





Florists . 
Fruits ... 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 


Hardware .. 








TROY, ALA. 


Population City Classed as 
BOI@ Cemees ia cecids nates ac G Agricultural and 
Chamber of Commerce, City.. 7,000 Educational 
Ch. of Com., City and Sub...12,000 | Center 
Native Whites ....... 65% Industrial Workers... .16% 
OED akecaaducanes 35% English Reading ..... 80% 
Foreign Born «......+- — POMS oncntivcedcus 1,035 
PEON. soc dtewiwoes 800 Summer residents. .... Few 
PRs uke Pada kenes 4 Resources.... $3,900,560.00 
POND cocngacessceraas 6 Pupils ....ccccchocscdhae 
PE ein de kvacttenes BOMB .ctccdcnctcececeeee 
ONOS: 4.5.4 6035.0680614 ci eaedeees cause Peanoees 11 





adietha Giles $ Biot oot Case. .c. 2. Gee ices ccsse 9 
Jeo entined 2 jewelry .......«-- 3 PRotographers .... 2 
cvademes 6 Eaiee Dete.cs BS PO acasececse So 
— Meat Markets..... 8 Restaurants ...... 10 

Men’s Furnishings.10 Shoe Dealers .... 8 

Merchant Tailors.. 2 Sporting Goods ... 2 

Milliners ......... G * BERORETE ccccsine 1 








Location 
Located in the southeastern part of the 
main line of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Georgia Railroads. 


State, 


Principal Industries 
oil, compresses, 
auto repairing. 


Cotton, 
mills, 


cottonseed fertilizers, 


machine shops, 


Special Information 
Troy is the county seat of Pike County. 
cated the State Normal School, 
finest of its kind. 


one 





on the 
and the Central of 


planing 


Here is lo- 
of the largest and 


| 
| 
} 








Trading Area 
trading area extends in a radius of 
extending into Tennessee up to Iron City. 


Sheffield’s 


30 miles, 


about 


Newspapers Tri-Cities Daily (Eve.) 
NOTE—Sources from which facts and figures were se- 
cured: Chamber of Commerce, Banks, Board of Educa- 


tion, stores and other sources. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 
Union’ Springs, 4,055; 815; 
803. 


Brundidge, Sprague, 150; 


Brantley, 


Wholesale Houses Retail Section 


Groceries ......... 1 Troy’s retail shopping section 
Meats ....-scccece 1, | extends or comprises about six 
NN ax GS cnbdeaas 1 square blocks. 

Hardware ........ 1 


Residential Features 

| Numerous fine, big homes of 
one and two stories, individually 
' owned. 








Retail — for Nationally Advertised Products 


Auto. (Passenger). 7 Confectioners ..... 
Auto. (Truck)..... 4 Delicatessen 

Auto. (Tires) Agys. 6 Dressmakers 

Auto. (Parts) Agys. 4 Druggists .... 
sa cane oe 4 Dry Goods 

Cigar Stores....... 6 Department Stores. 
Cloaks and Suits.. 2 Electrical ......... 
Mn 6enne tee 4 





Florists . 
Fruits ... 
Furniture 
Furriers . 
Grocers 

Garages . 
Hardware 





Kae awkoak 1 Hats and Caps ... 2 Opticians ......... 1 
Red coneee 1 pare «seeeeeees 2 Photographers a 
ite ahaa 1 Oe RETBcccs 3 PUREE oancccoe od 
rane dean — Meat Markets . 7 Restaurants ... ay 
-15  Men’s Furnishings. 3 Shoe Dealers 2 

is wewe oneal 3 Merchant Tailors.. 2 Sporting Goods ... 1 
KégKe das 2 BERRIMOES cccccccce 3 Fentiomere 2.2200. 3 





Trading Area 
Troy’s trading area covers the entire Pike County. 
Newspapers 
Messenger (Eve.) 
NOTE—Sources from which facts and figures were se- 


cured: Chamber of Commerce, Banks, Board of Educa- 
tion, Directories and other sources. 
















TUSCALOOSA, ALA. Location Suburban and Farm Residents 
P lati City Classed Tuscaloosa, the county seat of Tuscaloosa County, Carrollton. 444; Reform, 550; Searles, 320; Wood- 
oputation uty wasse® 48 | |. 60 miles south of Birmingham, on the main line of the | stock, 370; Eoline, 200; Kellerman, 150; Blocton, 3,500; 
1920 Census .......cepessss 11,996 Industrial, i ce Akron, 200. 
er of Commerce, City..12,000 Agricultural Southern R. R. and the Mobile & Ohio. 
Ch. of Com., City and Sub...20,000 and Educational Wholesale H. 
tna . . ouzes etai Section 
Native Whites ....... 75% Industrial Workers 10% P P . BR , 
Negroes ee ee 25% English Reading ..... 80% Principal Industries Groceries ......... 3 Tuscalosa’s retail section com- 
— ? . . 
a ore Ket siceed = — pac tacsse™ . — Railroad shops, cotton, cottonseed oil, agriculture, oo eared eneane 1 prises six square blocks. 
ald a ta " P ; WUD sesecsssicce @ 
Rs 3 << hosiery, blast furnace, fire clay, timber, coal and iron. Confectionery ..... 1 
NE cai cied vivo 4 woen 6 BD vipurecedancs 2,430 s ial Inf ste a Goods........ . Residential Features 
pecta nyorma BD cccccceccecs 
BOON c63 vauss chagwenn SBR cccvccscoscoses 1,900 F - eee Numerous fine big homes, but 
i ee en een 12 Tuscaloosa was at one time the capital of the State. mostly one and two-tsory individ- 
Here is located the State University of Alabama. ual homes. 
Retail Outlets Be Nationally Advorticed Products Trading Area 
Auto. (Passenger). 5 Confectioners ..... PS. avcnaseres Hardware «> S Opticians ......... 3 Practically the entire Tuscaloosa County. 
Auto. (Truck)..... 5 Delicatessen ...... m6 DM bases cccciss 3 Jewelry ........-+- 6 Photographers ae 
Auto. (Tires) Agys. 8 Dressmakers ...... 7 Furniture ........ 6 Ladies’ Tailors ... 4 Pianos ........... 2 Newspapers 
Auto. (Parts) Agys. 9 Druggists ......... eC ae — Meat Markets .... 6 Restaurants .......18 Times (Eve.) 
RRR Gar 3. Dry Goods aewyece 14 Gammges 2... cscecds Men’s Furnishings.10 Shoe Dealers ..... 6 ’ 
Cigar Stores ..... 10 Department Stores. 3 Grocers .......... 70 Merchant Tailors.. 3 Sporting Goods ... 3 NOTE—Sources from which facts and figures were se 
Cloaks and Suits... 4 Electrical ......... 3 Hats and Caps.... 1 Millimers ......... 6 Stationers ........ 4 | cured: Chamber of Commerce, Banks, Board of Educa- 
10 7 ; a 


Clothiers 








tion, Directories and other sources. 
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Editor 


ALBANY, ALA. 


Population 
1910 Census 
Chamber of 
C. of Com. 
Native 
Negroes 
Foreign born 
Students 


Industrial 
Agricultural 
. 30,000 ter. 
Industrial 
English 
Families 
Summer residents 


Commerce City. 
City and Sub... 
Whites 


Cen- 
workers 


reading 


Banks 


Schools 


Resources 
Pupils 
Theatres 


Churches 


| City Classed as | 


and |} 


& Publisher for 


June 11; 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


SPACE BUYERS’ CHART 
Location 


Halfway between Birmingham and Nashville, on the 
main line of the Louisville & Nashville R. R. and the 
Southern R. R. and the Tennessee River. 

Principal Industries 

Leather tanneries, silk mill, railroad shops, cotton, cotton 

compresses, cottonseed oil, broom factory, iron, coal, and 
Special Information 
There are over 2,000 men engaged in the Louisville & 


Nashville R. R. shops, with an estimated annual wage of 
$2,000,000. 


E921 


ALBANY, ALA.; ANNISTON, ALA.; 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.; DOTHAN, ALA. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 

Belle Mina, 150; Mooresville, 250; 

170; Fallsville, 335; Somerville, 
Elkmoret, 200. 


Wholesale Houses 


Groceries 


Harris, 152; Kanna, 
350; Hartsell, 1,374; 


Retail Section 


Extends about 6 blocks along 
each of First Street, Second 
Street and Moulton Street. 


Residential Features 


Mostly all one 


individual 
owned houses. 


story 





Retails Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores 
Electrical 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


Auto. (Passenger) .8 
Auto (Truck) 4 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 10 
Auto. (Parts) rare 12 
EE ends obacnwaee 
Cigar Stores 6 
Cloaks and Suits... 

Clothiers 6 


ANNISTON, ALA. 


Population 
1920 Census 
Chamber of Commerce, City. 
C. of Com. City and Sub... 
Native Whites 
Negroes 
Students 


| City Classed as 
17,734 | Industrial 
- 18,185 Agricultural. 
-25,000 
Industrial workers 
English reading 
Families 


and 


Resources ...$7,380,694.45 


Schools 0 er errr 3,350 
Theatres 


Churches 


Hats and 
Jewelry 
Ladies’ 
Meat 
Men’s Furnishings . 
Merchant Tailors 
Milliners 


Opticians 
Photographers 
Pianos 
Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers 

‘ Sporting Goods ....2 
Stationers 


Cage: «ai 
3 


Location 


In the northeastern part of the state, surrounded by the 
Blue Ridge Mountains and served by the Louisvillle & 
Nashville R. R 


Principal Industries 


Anniston manufactures more cast iron pipe than 
any other city in the United States; eight cotton mills; 
a_ blast furnace; locomotive works, and several other 
diversified industries. 


Special Information 








Anniston’s industrial payroll is approximately $12,000,000 
a year. Here is located Camp McClellan, embracing: an 


jarea of 20,000 acres. 


Trading Area 


Elkmont on the north, Hartsell on the south, Town 
Creek on the west and Valamoosa on the east. 
Newspapers Journal (Eve ) 

NOTE: 
secured: 
tion, 


Sources from which facts 
: Chamber of Commerce, Banks, 
Directories and other sources. 


and figures. were 
Board of Educa- 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


Jacksonville, 2,231; Alexandria, 100; Weavers, 200; Cold 
Water, 125; Piedmont, 2,226; White Plains, 265; Oxford, 
1,090; Sulphur Springs, 150. 


Wholesale Houses | 
Groceries 


Meats 
Fruits 


Retail Section 
Five blocks on Noble Street and 
the intersection of 10th, 11th, 
12th and 13th Streets. 


Residential Features 


One, two and three-story dwel- 
lings of frame, brick and stone 
material. 








Auto. (Passenger) .7 
Auto (Truck) .... 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 10 Dress Makers 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 10 Druggists 

Bakers 3 Dry Goods 

Cigar Stores Department Stores . 
Cloaks and Suits Electrical 

Clothiers 


Confectioners 

Delicatessen 

Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Population 
1910 Census 
1920 Census 
Chamber of Commerce, City.2 
Ch. of Com. City and Sub.. 


Native Whites 
Negroes 

Foreign Born 
Students 

Industrial Workers ... 


City Classed as 
Industrial, 
Commercial, 
Agricultural and 
.$98,282 | Educational 
English Reading 
Families 
Summer and W inter 
tourists. 


Resources.. $66,587,000.00 
Schools 
Theatres 


Churches 





Retails Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Opticians 
Photographers 
Pianos 
Restaurants 
Shoe _ Dealers 
Sporting Goods ° 
Stationers 


Hats and Caps .... 
Jewelry 4 
Ladies’ Tailors .... 

Meat Markets : 

Men’s Furnishings .10 
Merchant Tailors ..6 
Milliners 8 


Birmingham is located in the mountainous sections of 
the northern part of the ‘state. There are eleven (11) 
railroads entering the city, of which nine (9) are trunk 
lines. These railroads reach initially 32,120 miles. 


Principal Industries 
Automobiles and trucks, cotton seed oil, cement, en- 
gines, foundry supplies, hosiery, iron and steel, locomo- 
tives, lumber, railway appliances and some 400 other 
diversified industries. 


Special Information 
Birmingham district is one of the largest coal mining, 
iron ore, steel and steel products producing centers in 
the United States, with an estimated industrial capital 
employed of $250,000,000. Rolled steel and other steel 
»roducts average annually a valuation of $100,000,000. 


Post (Eve.); Age-Herald (Morn-Sun.) ; 
Newspapers News (Eve.-Sun.) 











Trading Area 


Practically all of Calhoun County, together with parts of 
Cleburne, Clay and Talladega. 


Newspapers Star (Eve.); Star (Sun.) 


NOTE:—Sources from which facts and figures were se- 
cured: Chamber of Commerce, Banks, Board of Educa- 
tion and the Bulletin of the 14th census of the U. S. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 

Albany, 6,118; Anniston, 14,326; Alabama City, 4,313; 
Bessemer, 17,156; Decatur, 4,228; Gadsden, 15,301; 
Huntsville, 7,611; Sheffield, 4,865; Selma, 15,945; Tus- 
caloosa, 10,824. 

Retail Section 

First, Second, Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth, 
Twentieth, Twenty-first, and 
Twenty-second Streets. The 
shopping section covers from 
three to six blocks on these 
streets. 


Wholesale Houses 
Groceries 

Meats 

Fruits 

Confectionery 


Residential Features 


Practically all one - family 
houses. Well known for the 
many large and magnificent 
homes. 








Retails Outlets for Nationally ae Products 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers. 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores. 
Electrical 


Auto. (Passenger) .47 
Auto. (Truck 15 
Auto. (Tires) Agys.45 
Auto. (Parts) Agys.47 
Bakers 

Cigar Stores 

Cloaks and Suits.. 
Clothiers 


Florists . 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


DOTHAN, ALA. 


Population | 
1920 Census d Agricultural 
Chamber of Commerce, City 12,000 ter. 
C. of Com. City and Sub. ..30,000 
Native Whites Industrial workers .10% 
Negroes English reading . 60% 
BURREEOD h cdsicevcpes 1,980 


City Classed as 


Cen. 


. -$5,163,253.43 
MEE hakboese tease 2,050 


Resources . 
Schools—Public Grade. . 
Theatres 
Churches 


Hats and Caps .... 
Jewelry 3 
Ladies" Tailors... 

Meat Markets 

Men’s Furnishings.18 
Merchant Tailors. .14 
Milliners 26 


Opticians 
Photographers 
Restaurants 

Pianos 

Shoe Dealers......27 
Sporting Goods....10 
Stationers 5 


Located in the southeastern portion of the state on the 
main line of the Atlantic Coast Line R. R. and the Cen- 
tral of Georgia R. R. 


Principal Industries 


Syrup refinery, picking plant, grain elevator, acid plant, 
cotton, cotton cottonseed oil, machine shop, 
overall factory and yarn mill. 


compresses, 


Special Information 


Dothan is surrounded by the finest farming section in 
southeastern Alabama and has graded roads leading out 
in 12 different directions. 





Trading Area 


Birmingham trading area extends south to Shelby; west 
beyond Adger, Jasper and Fords; north to Oneonta and 
nearly to Double Springs; East beyond Coal City and Tal- 


ladega. ’ 


NOTE:—Sources from which facts and figures were se- 
cured: Charles L. Harold, Secretary-Manager Birmingham 
Civic Association; Chamber of Commerce, Banks, Board 
of Education, post office, stores and other reliable sources. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


Hartford, 1,159; Mariana, 225; Ashford, 479; 


Columbia, 
1,079; Headland, 1,090; Ozark, 2,229; Grimes, 


100. 


Wholesale Houses 


Groceries 


Retail Section 
About three blocks on Main 
street, two blocks on St. An- 
drews, and two blocks on Foster 
street. 


Residential Features 


Mostly all one- and two-story 
homes, individually owned. 








Retails Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 
Dressmakers 
Druggists 
Dry Goods 
Department 
Electrical 


Auto.(Passenger).. 5 
Auto, (Truck) : 
Auto. (Tires) Agys.10 
Auto. (Parts) Agys.10 
Bakers 2 
Cigar Stores 

Cloaks and Suits.. 
Clothiers 8 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 


Stores. 
2 Hardware 


Hats and Caps.... 1 
Jewelry 3 
Ladies’ Tailors 

Meat Markets 3 
Men’s Furnishings. 8 
Merchant Tailors. .— 
Milliners 


Opticians 
Photographers 
ianos 
Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers 
Sporting Goods 
Stationers 


Trading Area 


Practically all of Houston County, and extending over 
the boundary line into Florida. 


Newspapers Daily News (Eve.) 


NOTE:—Sources from which facts and figures were 
secured: Chamber of Commerce, Banks, Board of Edu- 
cation and other sources. 





own 


Cold 
ord, 





